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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


N. will feel obliged to any of our Cor- 
respondents who will inform him where 
he can find a copy of the Royal Procla- 
mation, which was issued on the 27th 
November, 1599, ordering that the year 
should in future commence on the Ist of 
January, instead of on the 25th March. 
He also wishes to know when the Gre- 
gorian or Reformed Calendar was adopt- 
ed in Scotland, and by what authority. 

Mr. Geo. Cares remarks, 
* With due submission to the opinion of 
your Correspondent Mr. AKERMAN (page 
129) respecting the coin of Alexander of 
Scotland, I beg leave to observe, in the 
first place, that the type of the letters dif- 
fers materially from those on the money of 
Henry III. of England, particularly the 
Es, which he will observe on comparing 
the cut with the pennies of that King to 
be perfectly different, and to bear a 
greater resemblance to those on the coins 
of our Second Henry. As to the mo- 
neyer’s name ‘ Walter,’ it is, as he ob- 
serves, common at the period. Another 
penny in my possession, decidedly diffe- 
rent in type, &c. from the cut in your 
Magazine (or from the penny of Alex- 
ander III.) has the name Walter on the 
reverse, but with the letters reversed by 
being cut from left to right on the die. 
Pinkerton in the Appendix to his Essay 
says, ‘ David I. and Alexander I. and II. 
have names of moneyers on the reverse ; 
Alexander III. and David II. have Rex 
Scotorum ;’ which is sufficient proof that 
the latter is not Alexander III., but 
in all probability Alexander II.”— Our 
Correspondent may, however, be remind- 
ed that Pinkerton is an author remark- 
able for frequently substituting his opi- 
nions for facts. The early coinage of 
our Edward the First had moneyers’ 
names, witness his pennies with Robert 
de Hadleigh, &c. on the reverse. 

In reply to A. (p. 194), A. B. B. com- 
municates the arms and crest of Sir 
James Burrow, knt. as they appear on 
his portrait, Azure, three fleurs-de-lis Ar- 
gent, between the two in chief, a mullet 
of five points of the latter. The crest, 
an eagle, in the act of rising, a ducal coro- 
net round its neck. There is no motto. 

A Correspondent begs to inquire who 
was the author of “ Aretina, or the se- 
rious Romance,” printed at Edinburgh, 
1660. It contains, under feigned names, 
a royalist account of the Civil Wars and 
Restoration; and various contemporary 
events. 

H. Pinceon would feel obliged by par- 
ticulars as to the birthplace of the cele- 
brated Richard Whittington, three times 
Lord Mayor of London. He is supposed 
to have been born in Shropshire, either 
at Newn’s near‘ Ellesmere, or in the pa- 
rish of Whittington in that county, whence 
his name Richard de Whittington. 


S. M. S. wishes to know where a sur- 
vey of Ulster by Sir Josias Bodley, is to 
be found; and inquires for information 
respecting Sir Folk Conway, who was a 
general officer in the army of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, serving in the north of Ireland, 
about 1598. He died in 1625-6, at which 
time he was one of the knights of the 
shire for the county of Antrim. He left 
his estates in the county of Antrim to his 
brother, who is mentioned about this 
time by the name of old Col. Conway. 

The Rev. Gro. OLiverR says: “ In 
my parish of Clee (Lincolnshire), the 
publication of banns of marriage is deno- 
minated a spurring. Query, the origin 
of the term?” 

J. T. D. remarks, “In your Obituary 
of the Rev. H. W. Gery of Bushmead 
(p. 185), it was stated, ‘ the male part of 
the family were extinct by the death of 
William Gery;’ but this isa mistake, as 
he was succeeded by his brother the Rev. 
Charles Gery of Grantham, Lincolnshire, 
and on his decease, 1820, it was extinct.” 

G. W. makes the following re- 
marks : 

Vol. CII. ii. 653. The Hon. and Rev. 
Arthur Vesey was born, not married, as 
here stated, in 1773. The late editions 
of Debrett state that William Vesey, the 
first ancestor of the family in Ireland, was 
2d son of the Veseys of Hintlesham, co. 
Suffolk,—a totally different descent from 
that hitherto given. See Archdall’s 
Lodge, where the above William Vesey 
is said to have been of a family seated at 
Newland in Cumberland. 

Vol. CIII. i. 80. Kilmorey, from 
whence the Needhams derive their an- 
cient title, is situated in the county of 
Clare; but, whether by a mistake in the 
patent, or by change of county boundaries 
since, the first Peer had his creation as 
Viscount of Kilmorey in Queen’s County. 
and the late Lord, on being promoted to 
an Earldom, adhered to the description of 
Queen’s County, as expressed in the ori- 
ginal patent. The large and influential 
estates in Ireland were bequeathed to the 
late Earl by a very distant relation. Mr. 
Needham descended (probably) from 
Thomas Needham of Poolpark, co. 
Derby (next brother of the first Viscount 
of Kilmorey), who married Ellen, daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Bagenal, Knight Mares- 
chal of Ireland, Lord of Newry and 
Morne, co. Down. The Earl of Kilmo- 
rey, as successor to the Abbats of Newry, 
who “ exerted episcopal jurisdiction over 
the lordships of Newry and Morne,” grants 
marriage licences, probates, &c. under the 
original monkish seal. No writs can be 
executed by the Sheriff within the limits 
of his jurisdiction, without his Lordship’s 
concurrence. 

LLYNSAFADDAN shall appear. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


STATISTICAL NOTICES OF CHINA. 


Gloucester Terrace, 
Hoxton, April 15. 

AS the relations of Great Britain 
with the subjects of the Emperor of 
China are now about to undergo Par- 
liamentary revision, a few statistical 
notices of the population, government, 
language, literature, arts and sciences, 
religion, and jurisprudence of the im- 
mense dominions of that potentate, 
may not be altogether unacceptable to 
your readers. 

They are derived chiefly from the 
communications, either written or 
printed, of that eminent Chinese scho- 
lar and valuable Christian missionary, 
the Reverend Robert Morrison, author 
of the Chinese Dictionary, &c.; or of his 
son, Mr. John Robert Morrison, who 
is with his father in China. 


Mr. Ursan, 


The following is a Statement of the Poru- 
LATION of China and its Colonies, accord- 
ing to a Census taken in the 18th year of 
the reign of Kea-king, A.D. 1813, and 
under the authority of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty. 





No. of Indi- Fami- 
Provinces, &c. viduals. lies. 
Chihle P 27,990,871 — 
Shantung > 28,958,764 — 
Shanse 14,004,210 — 
Honan 23,037,171 — 
Keangsoo 37,843,501 — 
Ganhwuy 34,168,059 — 
Keangse . 30,426,999 — 
Fuhkeén 14,777,410 — 
Formosa (natives) 1,748* — 
Chekeang 26,256,784 — 
Hoopih 27,370,098 — 
Hoonan . 18,652,507 — 
Shense ‘ - 10,207,256 — 
Kansuh . ~ - °15,193,125 — 
Barkoul and Oroumtsi 161,750 — 
Szechuen A - 21,435,678 — 
Kwangtung or Canton 19,174,030 — 
Kwang-se 7,313,895 — 
Yunnan . 5,561,320 — 
Kweichow 5,288,219 — 
Take over 360,443,395 


No. of Indi- Fami- 
Provinces, &c. viduals. lies- 
Brought forward 360,443,395 

Shing-king or Leaou- 

tung . ¥ . 942,003 — 
Kirin ; , 307,781 — 
Kihlung-keang, or 

Teitcihar, &c. ‘ _ 2,398 
Tsinghae or Kokonor, &c. — 7,842 
Foreign tribes under 

Kansuh ‘ > _ 728 
Ditto, ditto, Sze-chuen — 72,374 
Thibetan colonies ., _ 4,889 
Ele & its dependencies os 69,644 
Turfan and Lobnor . 700* 2,551 
Russian Border ao 1,900 





Individuals 361,693,879 188,326 
hk 


Individuals at 4ineach family 753,304 
Add Individuals . 361,693,879 


Total Individuals 362,447,183 


GOVERNMENT. — Upon this subject 
comparatively little has hitherto been 
made known in Europe; excepting that 
it is monarchical and hereditary ; that the 
power of the chief ruler or Emperor is ab- 
solute; and that he delegates it to viceroys 
in the several provinces, some of which 
provinces, it may be observed, contain 
each of them more inhabitants than the 
whole of the British empire in Europe; 
and that all the viceroys are accountable 
immediately to the Emperor for the whole 
of their conduct. 

LancuaGE.—The language written 
and spoken by the inhabitants of this re- 
gion, differs, in its whole form and struc- 
ture, from the languages in use in other 
parts of the world. For many years this 
peculiarity of language interposed, al- 
though not an insuperable barrier, a very 
great obstacle in the way of European 
intercourse with the Chinese; an ob- 
stacle which, to the honour of our coun- 
try, has been removed by the industry and 
exertions of the individual already refer- 
red to, who, as a Christian missionary, 
felt himself stimulated to the necessa 
exertion by a conscientious wish to fulfil 
his important trust. To him the literary 








* These are the numbers, not of individuals but of effective men. 
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world is indebted for a grammar of the 
Chinese language, a dictionary of the 
same in six volumes quarto, together with 
other philological writings. There is ne- 
vertheless reason to believe, that but very 
few either of Europeans or Americans 
are qualified, even at the present hour, 
for personal communication with the na- 
tives of China in the language of the 
latter. 

Of that language, so little known to 
the natives of other regions, Dr. Mor- 
rison observes that it is “read by a po- 
pulation of different nations, amounting 
to a very large proportion of the hu- 
man race, and over a very extensive geo- 
graphical space; from the borders of 
Russia on the north, throughout Chi- 
nese Tartary in the west, and in the 
east as far as Kamschatka; and down- 
wards through Corea and Japan; in the 
Loo Choo Islands, Cochin- China, and 
the Islands of that Archipelago, on most 
of which are Chinese settlers, till you 
come down to the equinoctial line at Pe- 
nang, Malacea, Singapore, and even be- 
yond it on Java. ‘Throughout all these 
regions, however dialects may differ, and 
oral languages be confounded, the Chi- 
nese written language is understood by 
all. The voyager, the merchant, and the 
traveller, as well as the Christian mis- 
sionary, if he can write Chinese, may make 
himself understood throughout the whole 
of Eastern Asia.” 

LITERATURE AND ScreNce.—The Chi- 
nese appear to have been a literary and, 
to a certain extent, a scientific people for 
several ages. It is now known that they 
have possessed the art of printing books 
from wooden blocks during more than 800 
years ; that is, long before the invention of 
printing and revival of letters in Europe. 
‘During the 10th century, the art of taking 
off on paper an impression from an engray- 
ing was discovered in China, and hence 
the Chinese acquaintance with the art of 
printing arose.” This art of printing 
from wooden blocks is now practised by 
the Chinese with so much facility, that a 
MS. Gazette or newspaper, transferred 
to blocks or plates of wood, is, in the 
course of a very few hours, prepared for 
printing by the expert use of gouges or 
chisels, employed in removing the wood 
from the blank parts, so as to leave the 
characters standing up, in precisely the 
same way as they would appear in this 
country in wood-cuts. 

The art of printing having been so long 
known in China, it has followed, as 
might reasonably have been expected, that 
the literature of the country has become 
extensive. There are two collections of 
Chinese literature in this country; the 
one in the library of the East India Com- 
pany in Leadenhall Street; the other, 
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which is the property of Doctor Morrison, 
in the Mission hy Austin-friars. 

The following sketch, abridged from 
the Doctor’s notes, may afford some idea 
of the character of Chinese literature ; 
which comprehends books of the follow- 
ing descriptions : 

Writings deemed sacred, or held in 
high veneration, including a compilation 
of the works of the ancient moral philo- 
sophers of the age of Confucius (B.C. 
800 years), with numerous notes, com- 
ments, and paraphrases on the original 
text, and “with controversies concerning 
its genuineness, the order of particular 
words or phrases, and the meaning of ob- 
scure passages,” as follows: “ The text of 
the Woo King, which name denotes Five 
Sacred Books; and of the Sze Shoo, or Four 
Books, which were compiled by four of 
the disciples of Confucius, and from which 
circumstance the books receive their title ; 
these contain the doctrines and precepts 
which their master, Confucius, approved 
and communicated to them. In respect 
of external form, the Five Books (Woo 
King) of the Chinese, correspond to the 
Pentateuch of Moses; and the Four Books 
(Sze Shoo), in respect of being a record 
of the sayings of a master, compiled by 
Sour disciples, have a slight resemblance to 
the Four Gospels.” But the contents of 
these sacred writings of the Chinese are 
described as altogether dissimilar to the 
Christian scriptures; containing, ‘** with 
the exception of a few passages in the 
most ancient part of the Woo King, which 
retain seemingly something of the know- 
ledge which Noah must have communi- 
cated to his children,” nothing but “ per- 
sonal, domestic, and political moralities, 
without the sanction of an eternal and 
almighty God, arrayed with every natural 
and moral perfection—wise, good, just, 
and merciful; and without presenting the 
fears and the hopes of immortality, or 
revealing’ the grace of the Saviour.” Such 
is the character which Dr. Morrison has 
given of the sacred writings of the Chi- 
nese. 

Histories.—Those of the Chinese are 
described as voluminous, containing, of 
course, accounts of their domestic and 
foreign wars, especially with the Huns 
and Tartars; often tracing, with great 
gravity, effects to their supposed causes 
in the operation of the dual system of the 
universe, which the Chinese historians 
assume to be true, ‘‘ and by which system 
of materialism, they imagine, both the 
physical and moral world to be influ- 
enced.” The Chinese historians place 
their deluge about 2200 years before 
Christ, and carry back théir antediluvian 
traditions, concerning a great ancestor of 
the Chinese nation, “ who melted stones 
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and repaired the heavens,” to about 3200 
years before Christ ; but these historians 
are described as not professing to be very 
correct in dates, and the principal facts 
stated by them are regarded as mere tra- 
ditions. 

In every other department of literature 
Doctor Morrison represents the Chinese 
press as having been for ages prolific, and 
the accumulations vast. 

Historical Novels appear to constitute 
a favourite department; but, owing to 
the licentiousness of some of them, they 
have been made the subjects of legal, 
although ineffectual prohibition. 

Dramatic Works and Poetry.— In these 
the Chinese abound, and we are in- 
formed that the candidates for public em- 
ployment are examined in Poetry, on the 
ground that Poetry leads to an acquaint- 
ance with the passions and feelings of men, 
and that “‘none can govern well or dur- 
ably, but those who win the people's hearts, 
by an adherence to the principles of equal 
rights and a clement justice.” ‘The Chi- 
nese have nothing that can be called Epic 
Poetry. The most ancient poetical com- 
positions were a collection of popular 
songs, made at the request of govern- 
ment, in order to ascertain the popular 
feeling, which it is stated the Chinese 
monarchs have generally thought it right 
to consult. Although the ladies of China 
are not usually literary, there are excep- 
tions; and in an educated family, the 
writing of verses, from a theme given at the 
moment by one of the party, is practised 
as an amusing trial of skill. 

Geographical and Topographical works 
abound in China; together with a species 
of Law, denominated Collectanea, consist- 
ing of collections of appeals and remon- 
strances, and opinions of philosophers, 
and controversialists, with the endless et 
cetera of compilers. 

Astronomy.—In China this branch of 
science and literature extends to a correct 
calculation of eclipses and some other ce- 
lestial phenomena ; but it is greatly mixed 
up with the dreams of astrology, calcu- 
lating with wearisome minuteness, lucky 
and unlucky, felicitous and infelicitous, 
days and hours, for bathing, for shaving, 
for commencing a journey, or beginning 
to sow, or to plant, or to make a bargain, 
or to visit a friend, &c. 

Medicine.—In the science and practice 
of this art the Chinese appear to have ac- 
quired great proficiency, and much ac- 
quaintance with natural history, whether 
belonging to the animal, vegetable, or mi- 
neral kingdoms. ‘“ The theory of the pulse 
is in China carried by practitioners to a 
degree of exactness that baffles the most 
careful attention of European surgeons to 
discriminate. When Chinese and Eng- 
lish practitioners have been seated at the 
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same table, and felt the pulse of the same 
patient, the one has professed to ascertain 
symptoms, of which the other was unable 
to ascertain any thing. The Chinese are 
not at all convinced by the reasoning of 
the West, that, pulses being simultaneous 
in all parts of the body, the feeling of one 
pulse is therefore equal to the feeling of 
more than one; for they suppose that local 
disease may make a difference.” 

There are other departments of Chi- 
nese literature; a sort of family record 
called Wau Chang, consisting of the prize 
essays of many generations, which are 
preserved and published with care; also 
the moral and religious essays of different 
sects ; those in particular of the Confu- 
cian school of atheistical materialists ; 
those of the visionary alchymic school of 
Laoukeun ; and those of the Hindoo Po- 
lytheistic school of Buddha; in addition 
to which may be named the essays of a 
sort of eclectic school, which picks and 
chooses from, and sometimes blends the 
other three. 

“ The Mahommedan and Christian 
writers in China have been too few to 
produce any very sensible impression, 
beyond now and then a little scorn and 
philippic, such as is conveyed in the po- 
litical sermons, read by an official person 
on the days of the new and full moon, 
in the several provincial Imperial Halls, 
before the Governor, Deputy-governor, 
and Magistrates in each province.” 

Such is the brief sketch which I have 
been enabled, by reference to the respect- 
able authority already named, to offer you 
of the literature of the Chinese. In the 
last-mentioned and the most important 
department of that literature, viz. that 
connected with religion, it will be satis- 
factory to most of your readers to learn 
that the Lithographic art seems destined 
to be instrumental in promoting a hap- 
pychange. That invaluable invention, in 
the success of which on its first arrival in 
England I ventured, as may be shown bya 
reference to your pages,* to feel and to 
express a strong interest, and to advocate 
it when the artists of this country thought 
fit to reject it, has not only surmounted 
the opposition of prejudice here, but has 
been at length introduced into China; and 
its tirst effort there has been the circula- 
tion of Christian truth, in connection with 
a new, and compared with that with which 
the Chinese were previously acquainted, 
a very superior mode of diffusing know- 
ledge by the multiplication of copies of 
books. This association I regard as a 
most happy one for the interests of reli- 
gion. ‘The first work printed in Chi- 
nese at a Lithographic press, and of which 





* See Mr. Fisher’s letter in our vol. 
Lxxvi. A.D. 1808, p. 193. 
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I have a copy, is entitled *“ Good Words 
to admonish the Age ;” published in nine 
volumes by Leangafa, a native convert, 
and now a Christian missionary. 

The Arts or Dersicn (which are 
in England denominated the Fine Arts) 
appear to be among the Chinese in an 
immature state. All their productions, 
and particularly their Statuary, manifest 
great care and neatness of execution, 
with ingenuity; but in their paintings 
they display very little, and in some of 
them not any, acquaintance with the rules 
of drawing in perspective. 

The Mecuanic Arts apppear to be in 
very considerable perfection among the 
Chinese, who work in metals with ease ; 
and their long acknowledged superiority 
to the natives of Europe in earthern 
wares, is a fact which cannot be forgotten 
by any persons who have possessed, or 
who possess China. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that they have bridges, and 
houses, and halls, and palaces, and other 
conveniences and contrivances for domes- 
tic and social life, in great variety, very 
much like our own; ard that these things 
they have had for many years, and that 
they import none of them. 

RE icion.— Although, as is notorious, 
the Chinese are addicted to the grossest 
idolatry; worshipping, with great cost and 
parade of public processions, the statues 
of their deceased Emperors, with such 
creatures of their imagination as the fol- 
lowing: —the Gods of the Southern, 
Northern, Eastern, Western and Central 
Mounts; the God of Furnaces, with a 
thank-offering on the day of his ascension ; 
the Budhi, on their days of ascent and 
descent; the God of Spring; the Gods 
of Wealth and Wine (in which perhaps 
a few British Christians may sympathise 
with the Chinese); the Gods of Learn- 
ing, of Happiness, of Land and Grain, 
of the Small-pox, of Thunder, War, and 
Fire; also of the Southern and North- 
ern Seas and of the South Pole; the 
Queen of Heaven, who is considered the 
Goddess of Sailors; the Goddess of 
Childbirth; and the God of Carpenters. 
These gods are worshipped on their 
several days in the Chinese calendar, 
which is replenished with them ; together 
with the anniversaries of the airing of 
clothes, the exhibition of paper lantherns, 
and the births and deaths of their de- 
ceased Emperors, to which they add the 
birth of Confucius and the decesse of their 
own respective ancestors, whom they 
commemorate by offerings at their tombs. 

There appears to be, nevertheless, still 
remaining among the Chinese a notion of 
some superior invisible power called High 
Heaven; to whom the present Emperor, 
on a recent occasion, penned the follow- 
ing very remarkable prayer: 
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Prayer for Rain, written by his Imperial 
Majesty Taou-kwang, and offered up 
on the 28th day of the 6th month of 
the 12th year of his reign;—July 25th, 
A D. 1832. 

*« Kneeling a Memorial is hereby pre- 
sented, to cause affairs to be heard. 

«© Oh, alas! Imperial Heaven, were 
not the world afflicted by extraordinary 
changes, I would not dare to present ex- 
traordinary services. But this year the 
drought is most unusual. Summer is 
past, and no rain has fallen. Not only 
do agriculture and human beings feel the 
dire calamity ; but also beasts and insects, 
herbs and trees, almost cease to live. 

“I, the minister of Heaven, am placed 
over mankind, and am responsible for 
keeping the world in order, and tranquil- 
lizing the people. Although it is now 
impossible for me to sleep or eat with 
composure; although I am scorched with 
griet and tremble with anxiety; still, after 
all, no genial and copious showers have 
been obtained. 

‘“‘ Some days ago I fasted, and offered 
rich sacrifices on the altars of the Gods 
of the Land and the Grain; and had to 
be thankful for gathering clouds and slight 
showers ; but not enough to cause glad- 
ness, 

“ Looking up, I consider that ‘ Hea- 
ven’s heart is benevolence and love.* The 
sole cause is the daily deeper atrocity of 
my sins: but little sincerity and little 
devotion. Hence I have been unable to 
move Heaven’s heart, and bring down 
abundant blessings. 

« Having respectfully searched the re- 
cords, I find that, in the 24th year of 
Keenlung, my Imperial grandfather, the 
high, honourable, and pure Emperor reve- 
rently performed a ‘ great snow service.’ I 
feel impelled, by ten thousand considera- 
tions, to look up and imitate the usage, and 
with trembling anxiety rashly assail Hea- 
ven, examine myself, and consider my 
errors ; looking up, and hoping that I may 
obtain pardon, I ask myself, whether, in 
sacrificial services, I have been disrespect- 
ful? Whether or not pride and prodiga- 
lity have had a place in my heart, spring- 
ing up there unobserved? Whether, from 
the length of time, I have become remiss 
in attending to the affairs of government ; 
and have been unable to attend to them 
with that serious diligence and strenuous 
effort which I ought? Whether I have 
uttered irreverent words, and have de- 
served reprehension? Whether perfect 
equity has been attained in conferring re- 
wards or inflicting punishments? Whe- 
ther, in raising mausoleums and laying 
out gardens, I have distressed the people 
and wasted property? Whether, in the 





* A Chinese proverb. 
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appointment of officers, I have failed to 
obtain fit persons, and thereby the acts of 
government have been petty and vexa- 
tious to the people? Whether punish- 
ments have been unjustly inflicted or not ? 
Whether the oppressed have found no 
means of appeal? Whether, in perse- 
cuting heterodox sects, the innocent have 
not been involved? Whether or not the 
magistrates have insulted the people, and 
refused to listen to their affairs ? Whether, 
in the successive military operations on 
the western frontiers, there may have 
been the horrors of human slaughter for 
the sake of imperial rewards? Whether 
the largesses bestowed on the afflicted 
southern provinces were properly applied ; 
or the people were left to die in the ditches? 
Whether the efforts to exterminate or 
pacify the rebellious mountaineers of 
Hoonan and Canton, were properly con- 
ducted; or whether they led to the inha- 
bitants being trampled on as mire or 
ashes? To all these topics, to which my 
anxieties have been directed, I ought to 
lay the plumb-line, and strenuously en- 
deavour to correct what is wrong; still 
recollecting that there may be faults which 
have not occurred to me in my medita- 
tions. 

“ Prostrate I beg Imperial Heaven, 
Hwang Teen, to pardon my ignorance 
and stupidity: and to grant me self-reno- 
vation; for myriads of innocent people 
are involved by me, a single man. My 
sins are sO numerous, it is difficult to 
escape from them. Summer is past, and 
autumn is arrived; to wait longer will 
really be impossible. Knocking head, I 
pray Imperial Heaven to hasten and 
confer gracious deliverance,—a speedy 
and divinely beneficial rain; to save the 
people’s lives, and in some degree re- 
deem my iniquities. Oh, alas! Imperial 
Heaven, observe these things! Oh, alas! 
Imperial Heaven, be gracious to them. 
I am inexpressibly grieved, alarmed, and 
frightened._Reverently this memorial is 
presented.” 

Taoukwang, the reigning Emperor, and 
author of this prayer, is described as a 
tall, thin man, of a dark complexion; a 
generous disposition, diligent, attentive to 
government, and economical in his ex- 
penditure ; and as having avoided, through 
life, the vices to which his younger bro- 
thers are addicted. He ascended the 
throne of his ancestors in the year 1820, 
being then in the thirty-sixth year of his 
age. 

a * early as the 3lst of May, 1832, on 
the first appearance of drought, he issued 
an official paper lamenting the want of 
rain on the approach of summer. He 
also caused altars for prayer to be erected 
with sufficient ceremony, and worthy of 
his own dignity as officiating priest. In 
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that capacity he sacrificed to the Gods of 
Heaven, knocking his head upon the 
— and supplicating rain; but none 
ell. 

He then turned his thoughts upon him- 
self and his government, in musings 
which were published; together with his 
ultimate decisions on every point. His 
own conduct and wishes he seemed to 
think and expect would produce the de- 
sired effect, and “ establish a sweet har- 
mony between the rain-bearing clouds 
above, and the parched earth below ;” 
but his intercessions not producing this 
effect, he applied himself to more active 
enquiries into the state of his govern- 
ment, and of the prisons and persons 
confined in them; taking measures for 
the acceleration of justice in his capital, 
and for the mitigation of punishments in 
cases not of extreme turpitude. 

The drought continuing, the Emperor, 
with his dependent kings and princes, 
fasted and prayed, once in every seven 
days, before altars dedicated to the Gods 
of Heaven, of the Earth, of the Land, 
of the Grain, and finally before an altar 
raised to Imperial Heaven itself. All the 
saints were addressed on this occasion, 
and his Majesty “sent a king to Tae shan, 
the great mountain in Shantung province, 
with Thibetian incense matches, to pray 
Sor rain in the Emperor's stead.” 

During this drought and scarcity, the 
Emperor caused grain to be sold cheap ; 
but some of it, it is stated, was bought 
up by persons in the dress of paupers, and 
held back for re-sale at a profit. 

At length the desired rain fell: where- 
upon it was announced in the Pekin Ga- 
zette of July 29, 1832, that after the Em- 
peror had fasted, and offered the above- 
quoted prayer, about eight o’clock on the 
same evening thunder, lightning, and rain 
were intermingled, and the rain fell in 
sweet and copious showers. For this 
manifestation of heavenly compassion, the 
Emperor, in an official publication, ex- 
pressed his deep devotion and intense 
gratitude, and appointed the 2d of August 
as a day of thanksgiving, when six kings 
were directed to repair to several altars, 
there to offer oblations with thanksgiving. 

It is mentioned asa remarkable circum- 
stance, that, during this trying period, the 
priests of Taou and Budha were not once 
invited to officiate. 

The Laws of China, as is well known, 
have their foundation in the edicts of the 
Emperors. Some of them, when com- 
pared with those principles of govern- 
ment which obtain in Europe, will be 
considered repugnant to justice. 

Their ApMINIsSTRATIVE JUSTICE is in 
general very summary, and so far forth 
efficient for the purposes of government ; 
but some of their punishments are savage, 
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and appear almost as revolting to huma- 
nity, although not to decency, as those 
practised in our West India Colonies. 
Very little value appears to be set on 
human life; but this, as the learned 
Jacob Bryant has shown, has been the 
case in all ages, among nations who had 
not been made acquainted with the im- 
mortality of the human soul. 

Considering the extent of this em- 
pire, it can occasion little surprise that 
its government and inhabitants should 
always have assumed a proud attitude 
of independence with respect to all 
other nations on the face of the earth. 
It will be seen, by the statistical 
sketch given above, that the Chinese 
had acquired the art of living in a 
state of high mental cultivation and 
social enjoyment, independently of all 
foreign connexions, long before they 
could have the most remote idea of 
intercourse with the British nation. 
It is also matter of history that, when 
that intercourse was proposed to them, 
they rather permitted than encouraged 
it. They have since, during many 
years, limited it to one point of 
contact, and have frequently inter- 
rupted it when real or imaginary of- 
fence has been given to them by any 
violation of their customs. To their 
fastidiousness the European powers 
have on one or two occasions been 
tempted to oppose force; which, as 
appears by a Chinese state paper 
lately published in this country, has 
obtained for those powers the distinc- 
tive epithet Barbarians.* 

Hitherto, however, considerable at- 
tention and respect have been shown 
by us to Chinese prejudices and pe- 
culiarities; but, should the contem- 
plated changes in our relations with 
this empire be effected, it will remain 
to be seen whether the benefits which 
have resulted from those relations 
will be retained or lost; whether 
attempts to force trade at other ports 
than Canton, contrary to the known 
mandates of the Chinese government, 
may not lead to the loss of that which 
is already possessed at Canton; whe- 
ther a great influx of Europeans into 
the China Seas, beyond the reach of 
European control, will not revive the 
Buccaneering of former days; and 
whether acts of unjust aggression on 





* This is stated to be a correct trans- 
lation of the Chinese word, and that the 
Chinese mean by it a people unintellec- 
tual, who, having no powers of reason, 
rely on animal strength, or force. 
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the part of our countrymen, and reta- 
liation on that of the Chinese, may 
not lead to more serious consequences 
—to wars, unjust in principle, san- 
guinary in their character, ruinous in 
their expensiveness—probably putting 
to risk the whole of our Eastern 
possessions; but which might have 
been avoided, and which the cautious 
and calculating policy and tactics of 
the old and now too lightly esteemed 
East India Company, would have 
avoided. 

I am aware that there are some 
writers who descant, largely and flip- 
pantly enough, upon the whole period 
of our past intercourse with China, 
extending now it appears to ex- 
actly two centuries, describing it as a 
period of folly and loss ; the loss, ac- 
cording to one of these speculators, 
amounting to 120 millions of pounds 
sterling, which he asserts might have 
been realized, more than has been 
realized, had there been unrestricted 
intercourse!!! But, without stopping 
to interpret such dreams, I will repeat 
the observation, that the most mis- 
chievous part of the speculations of 
these writers appears to be, their plan 
of trading along the coast of China 
in defiance of the edicts of the govern- 
ment. Little do they seem to heed 
the lives of those natives whom they 
may betray into the offence of trading 
with them ; or that other consequence, 
acts of aggression leading to acts of re- 
taliation. Some of them, indeed, do 
appear to contemplate such results, 
and with avery keen appetite for naval 
and military operations ; regarding the 
prospect of hostile armaments and ex- 
peditions by sea and land, and even 
the desolation of the populous districts 
of China by the means of European 
war, with entire sang froid, as a mere 
feather in the commercial scale. Some 
of these gentlemen also speak a little 
ludicrously, of developing, by means of 
British skill and capital, the resources 
of China, as they do of those of India 
and of every other country where the 
peaceful possession of wealth and do- 
mestic enjoyments furnishes a bait for 
avarice and selfishness; not recollect. 
ing that, at least in the case of Cutna, 
it is evident that the resources of that 
Empire had been abundantly develop- 
ed by her native inhabitants, long be- 
fore even an idea of British connexion 
existed. 


THOMAS FISHER. 
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Mr. Urnsan, April 14. 

AS the Minimist questions the ex- 
istence of a ‘“‘ single tolerable repre- 
sentation”’ of that unique piece of fur- 
niture, the wooden Table in the Chap- 
ter-house of Salisbury Cathedral, I 
will now lay before him what I deem 
to be a tolerably correct representa- 
tion of it; and I dare say your read- 
ers generally will be pleased to possess 
the view of this ancient and beautiful 
specimen of furniture, which is no 
longer to be seen as it appeared in 
1817, when the drawing was made for 
the Collections of Thomas Lister 
Parker, esq. who has kindly allowed 
it to be copied for publication. I have 
not seen the Table since its renovation ; 
and 1 was so well satisfied with the 
ancient appearance of the relic, which 
bore indubitable signs of having been 
formed and fashioned nearly six cen- 
turies ago, and of having been exposed 
during the Jast half of that'period to 
needless injury, without any attempt 
having been made to supply the defi- 
ciencies either of time or violence ; in 
fine, I was so well pleased with this 
estimable work of antiquity, that I 
feel no inclination to examine it in its 
present garbled state. I am not pre- 
pared to say any thing either of the 
merits or demerits of the copy : [hope 
there are sufficient remains of the old 
design to prove the correctness of the 
new members. The Minimist’s fierce 
and unadvised attack upon the Dean 
and Chapter of Salisbury on account 
of this Table, has been met by Mr. 
Canon Bowles in a reply to the 
editor of the British Magazine. The 
Table, it seems, has suffered more than 
was necessary, and more than was 
intended by the Chapter, through the 
officiousness of the carpenter. I may 
be allowed to express my regret at 
this circumstance ; because 1 know, 
from actual observation, that the 
massy top of the Table needed very 
little repair, and that its entire re- 
moval was as unnecessary as the re- 
moval of the Table altogether would 
have been an instance of wanton mis- 
chief. The pencil must not be allow- 
ed to supersede the necessity of the 
pen in the description of this Table. 
Among the component parts of the 
design are two rings; that for the 
plinth measures 6} inches broad, by 
3 deep; the other forms the top, 
and is 54 deep, with a chamfered edge. 

Gent. Mac. April, 1833. 
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The height between these rings is 283 
inches. The supports are eight jambs, 
having detached columns 2 inches in 
diameter, with capitals, bases, and 
bands of the finest detail. There are 
also eight open arches of graceful 
form, measuring 12 inches wide, and 
the jambs 6finches. I may add that 
it had been wholly painted and gilt. 
The mutilated top, though removed, 
has not been destroyed; and Mr. 
Bowles has laudably given directions 
for the preservation of the fragments. 
He may perhaps entertain the idea of 
displacing the carpenter’s trim board, 
and of restoring the original pieces to 
their ancient situation; but if this 
should not be the ultimate intention 
of the Chapter, they may appease the 
wrath of the incensed Critic, by con- 
signing the venerable relics to his 
care, as a present worthy to adorn a 
chamber in the Middle Temple! 

We are told that “it little signified 
what state the Table was in, so long as it 
did not actually fall to pieces,”’ and 
that it ought to have been ‘‘ allowed to 
remain peaceably as it was!’ Such is 
the opinion and advice propounded 
by the scourger of the collectors of 
“* unconsidered trifles !”” Though one 
Dean may allow the Table to stand as 
long as it has a leg to stand upon, 
another Dean’ might be less consi- 
derate, and not knowing the value and 
interest of the injured relic, might di- 
rect the removal of its last remains to 
a pile of rubbish prepared for the 
flames. Experience will teach the 
Minimist sound judgment ; as a novice 
he stands excused for not knowing 
that every man is not an antiquary, 
and that when an article of furniture, 
even one that is kept for its curiosity, 
loses its legs, and is placed against a 
pillar or a wall for support, and may 
be denied any resting-place by the ig- 
norant and impertinent meddling of 
daily visitors, its fate is certain. In- 
jury succeeds injury, and destruction 
would end the history, if an ignoble 
corner in some part of the building, 
impervious to the public, were not 
found for its reception. 

As the handsome old Chair which 
once accompanied the Table in the 
Chapter-house of Salisbury Cathedral, 
escaped the observation of the Mini- 
mist, the Dean and Chapter have es- 
caped his weighty censures for the 
care they have long since taken to se- 
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cure it from all chance of further in- 
jury. Icannot guess what the opera- 
tions of twelve or fourteen years upon 
a piece of wooden furniture in an un- 
disturbed resting-place, perhaps not 
quite impervious to moisture, may 
have been; but I may fairly conclude 
that a description of it, from a sketch 
taken in 1810, will prove valuable to 
antiquaries. It was in figure like a 
stall with a moveable seat, and carved 
knobs, solid back, and plain top and 
sides. In point of antiquity, it is full 
two centuries younger than the Table, 
and, twenty-three years ago, showed 
no material injury. 

I cannot pass the opportunity now 
afforded me, of making a few remarks 
upon the Minimist’s extraordinary and 
absurd censures on the system (some- 
times abused), upon which the repairs 
and restorations of ancient buildings 
are conducted, arising from his disap- 
pointment at Salisbury. My own 
eyes are morbidly sensible of the in- 
accuracies which too often occur in 
the restitution of specimens of ancient 
art ; and my pen has never spared the 
unworthy labours of innovators, the 
carelessness of imitators, the heartless 
neglect of some, and the ignorant mis- 
chief of others ; but I have never con- 
demned the system of restoration, on 
account of the faults which arise in 
its practice. The consequence of to- 
tal neglect (which is censured in its 
turn) would be the utter extermina- 
tion of much beautiful architecture, 
which by timely care may be preserv- 
ed for our admiration and instruction. 
I have lately been shocked at the al- 
most entire demolition of Waltham 
Cross. The solid basement alone re- 
mains; the graceful superstructure 
has been removed, and is to be re- 
placed by new work. I shall express 
no opinion upon what has been done, 
or upon what it is proposed to do for 
the ‘‘preservation”’ of Waltham Cross, 
till I can decide fairly upon the mea- 
sure, which, whether necessary or 
not, is most deplorable. 

I condemn, with the Minimist, wan- 
ton injury and destruction, wherever 
it may happen, and we agree in opinion 
that a re-edified building is less inte- 
resting and valuable than the original 
structure. The excesses of the Refor- 
mation, the outrages of the civil wars, 
and the neglect or violence of a still 
later period, have exterminated many 
choice specimens of English architec- 


ture; but whether this devastation 
was instigated by policy, fanatical 
zeal, or hereditary prejudices, the united 
efforts of the destroyers have not di- 
minished the mass so as to leave its 
history deficient in any valuable parti- 
cular. The preserver of architectural 
antiquities scarcely keeps pace with 
the demolisher ; whose thankless toils 
are unceasing, and bid fair to reduce 
the monuments of ancient art and mag- 
nificence to an insignificant number. 
The removal of St. Katharine’s. Hos- 
pital, and the destruction of its Church, 
is a recent and lamentable instance of 
unfeeling policy. We must cease to 
censure those who in former times 
eagerly pillaged or deliberately man- 
gled our Churches, nor should we af- 
fect to regard the beautiful fragments 
of abbies and mansions, since the re- 
cords of our age are tarnished with the 
evidence that a spacious and noble 
Church, on whose walls Time had in- 
flicted no serious injury, whose archi- 
tecture was elegant, and whose spacious 
choir was adorned with the canopied 
stalls of the Clergy, and the tombs 
and effigies of the illustrious dead, has 
been sold, and destroyed, for the en- 
couragement of mercantile rivalry. 
Time is the least formidable foe against 
which architecture has to contend. 
The buildings of the ancients were 
calculated to withstand his attacks for 
many ages. How few have sunk into 
ruin unaccelerated by the hand of man ! 
Seven centuries have not materially 
impaired our Norman Churches, and 
those which have been dilapidated, 
present their melancholy but interest- 
Ing relics in substantial masses ; and 
though since their desecration nearly 
three centuries have fled, still in nu- 
merous instances the exposure of their 
roofless walls seems scarcely to have 
diminished their chances of the re- 
motest duration. 

I turn my attention with pleasure 
from the destruction of some of the 
monuments of ancient architecture to 
others which have been carefully pre- 
served, and repaired with the utmost 
skill and fidelity. The system of re- 
storation adopted in York Minster, 
under the sanction of the late Dean 
Markham, and ably executed by the 
late Mr. Shoults, has been the means 
of preserving in that splendid edifice 
the original beauty and elegance of 
many of the decorations which but 
for timely repair would have perished. 
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And to speak of what we have just 
witnessed, the restitution of the choir 
by Sir Robert Smirke is fully entitled 
to praise. The carved work both in 
wood and stone, is exquisitely beauti- 
ful, and correct with a single excep- 
tion in the stalls, whose surmounting 
pinnacles bear no resemblance what- 
ever to their originals—those tapered 
with remarkable delicacy of propor- 
tion up to the point where the finial 
commenced ; these shoot above the 
rest of the canopies, and are without 
substance, and also without distinc- 
tion of finial. 

The same system of reparation is 
now pursued at Beverley, and with 
equal success. This noble Minster, 
scarcely inferior to any church in Eng- 
land, has been restored with the utmost 
care and fidelity in many places where 
the stone had decayed, or the ornaments 
had been wantonly mutilated. The 
interior has been extensively improved. 
The nave has been cleared of the gal- 
leries and seats by which its architec- 
ture has been disgraced for more than 
a century; and every thing mean and 
unworthy of the building elsewhere, 
is fast disappearing. The design of 
the altar screen is in the highest de- 
gree rich and beautiful. I had ex- 
amined it before the modern furniture 
which was set up to hide its injuries 
from view, was considered unsightly, 
and ordered to be removed. It was 
truly melancholy to behold the proof 
of the barbarous labours of sacrilege 
and of misguided zeal, in the deface- 
ment of the beautiful sculptures with 
which the design had been gorgeously 
enriched. The new screen is a perfect 
copy in every respect. 

IT will avail myself of the present 
opportunity to notice a venerable piece 
of furniture (though of a different de- 
scription from the last) to which my 
attention has been obligingly directed. 
It is preserved in Gilden Morden 
Church, Cambridgeshire, and consists 
of a Screen of wood, very delicate in 
design, and for the most part wrought 
in the best taste. These distinctions 
will be readily conceded to the archi- 
tectural productions of the fourteenth 
century. The screen under notice be- 
longs to the period of Edward the 
Second. It stands in front of the en- 
trance to the chancel, and originally 
supported the Roodloft, which has en- 
tirely disappeared. The most remark- 
able character in this Screen is its 
depth, which is sufficient to admit of 
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a recess more than six feet from front 
to rear, and seven feet wide, on each 
side the avenue, which is full six feet 
broad. The close panels and tracery 
work which adorn the exterior of these 
recesses, are very handsome, but are 
far surpassed, both in elegance of de- 
sign and beauty of workmanship, by 
the light and open tracery of the upper 
part, which supports a handsome cor- 
nice, and is itself supported by columns 
of uncommon elegance. Their diame- 
ters are only one inch and a half, and 
their height, including capitals, base, 
and band, 4ft. 44in. The recesses 
thus enclosed contain seats, and that 
this was their ancient appropriation, 
seems probable, from the circumstance 
that the back is pierced in several 
places, to admit a sight of the altar to 
those who were at their devotions 
within. The plan of the stone screen 
in St. David’s Cathedral, is something 
similar to this, but its recesses contain 
monuments; and the screen at Glou- 
cester, though less perfect, encloses 
the tomb of Abbot Seabroke, and ap- 
proximates to this arrangement. 


An ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUARY. 


oe ae 
Mr. Ursan, Northampton, March 9. 


I HAVE deferred replying to the 
inquiry of “A Collector of County 
Histories,’ respecting: the progress of 
my work, till I could announce that 
the 4th Part was in the Press. That 
so long an interval has elapsed since 
the completion of the first volume,— 
though | am aware the subject of fre- 
quent complaint,—no one can regret 
so deeply, or has such substantial 
reason, as myself. The work is com- 
plete so far as it extends, and no sub- 
scription has been paid in advance ; 
but to me the case is widely different, 
for I am subjected to the inconve- 
nience, and it is no trifling one, of in- 
curring a continued expence in the 
prosecution of my labours, without 
any pecuniary return till the period of 
publication. Though this considera- 
tion, whilst it excites me to the exer- 
cise of all practicable activity, will 
alone be sufficient, I apprehend, to 
exonerate me from the imputation of 
unnecessary delay ; yet I feel strongly 
impelled to avail myself of the present 
opportunity to explain the causes of 
my apparent tardiness, some of which 
are of a temporary and others of a. 
more permanent nature. The last 
two years have been almost entirely 
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absorbed by engagements of a private 
nature, which | could neither foresee 
nor control, and which are not 
likely to recur again. To detail them 
would be as unnecessary as uninte- 
resting to the public, but it may not 
perhaps be amiss to observe that re- 
moval to and fitting up a new resi- 
dence occupied the greater portion of 
the last year. The general slow pro- 
gress of my labours I can only ex- 
plain and defend, by my scrupulous 
and feverish anxiety to render. the 
work as perfect and authentic as the 
means within my reach will possibly 
allow. The sources of information 
are numerous, but unfortunately they 
are sometimes contradictory, and of- 
ten imperfect and apparently irrecon- 
cileable. I have frequently spent days, 
and I might add nights, in endeavour- 
ing to ascertain a single fact, or clear 
up a doubtful point, which when ac- 
complished would scarcely add a line 
to the narrative; conscious at the 
same time that my subscribers were 
complaining of, and that I was in a 
pecuniary point of view suffering for, 
the delay created by this fastidious- 
ness. In pedigrees these discrepan- 
cies and difficulties are continually 
occurring, and it would be a much 
easier task to adopt without further 
examination the authority which is 
deemed the best, than carefully to in- 
vestigate the comparative evidence in 
favour of each, and submit every state- 
ment or hypothesis to the test of pub- 
lic records, private deeds and wills, 
parochial registers, and every species 
of collateral or positive evidence which 
can be brought to bear on the subject. 
The light thrown on this department 
by access to private muniments, can 
scarcely be overrated, and I beg most 
gratefully to acknowledge that I have 
been singularly favoured so far as my 

rogress has hitherto extended ; yet it 
is obvious that in proportion to the 
confidence with which I have been 
honoured, has the consequent con- 
sumption of time operated to produce 
delay in publication, though, instead 
of being matter of regret, it has been 
as beneficial to my work as gratify- 
ing to my own feelings. 

Truths which are interesting to, and 
pre, or hereafter may be, of practical 
utility within. the local district, con- 
stitute the principal value of a County 
History, and every other consideration 
ought to be subordinate to their at- 
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tainment. I confess J am apt to be- 
come insensible to the lapse of time 
whilst hunting up a new fact, or veri- 
fying a debateable one; and I am 
tempted to quote the motto of my first 
volume, ‘‘ What toyle hath been taken, 
as no man thinketh so no man be- 
lieveth, but ke that hath made the 
tryall.”” My researches have, how- 
ever, as already hinted, been facili- 
tated by the most unreserved commu- 
nications, and my labours been smooth- 
ed by courtesy, condescension, and 
kindness, beyond my most sanguine 
expectations, from the nobility, gen- 
try, and clergy, with scarcely a soli- 
tary exception, within the line of my 
past investigation; and I shall conti- 
nue to prosecute my inquiries with 
unabated zeal, and with feelings of 
the warmest gratitude towards those 
who promote my views, either by 
their subscription, their contribution 
of plates, or their personal kind- 
ness. Though I have a _ subscrip- 
tion list of which I may be justly 
proud, as it contains none but sponta- 
neous patrons, never having perso- 
nally applied to or solicited a single 
subscriber, yet perhaps I may be ex- 
cused remarking on the present occa- 
sion, that an accession to the list 
would be very acceptable. 1 have 
lost many subscribers by death, and 
the fluctuations of property, since the 
commencement of my undertaking. 
Some individuals excuse themselves 
from subscribing, on the plea that 
they shall not live to see its comple- 
tion; and others wait till that period 
before they purchase. The former 
class might be reminded that life is 
equally uncertain to the author; and 
their principle, if generally acted upon, 
would put an effectual veto on all ex- 
pensive works, which can only be pub- 
lished by individuals under the gua- 
rantee of a subscription. The latter 
class too, if numerous, would prevent 
the publication which they profess to 
desire; and the author is certainly 
under no obligation to one who with- 
holds his assistance, and purchases 
for his own private and selfish gratifi- 
cation. It would be both affectation 
and a false assumption of indepen- 
dence to deny altogether the influence 
of pecuniary considerations; but it 
will be believed that they could not 
enter into my original views, when it 
is known that the topography of my 
native county was the delight of my 
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childhood, and when at school, my 
master encouraged my favourite pur- 
suit by writing an ornamental title- 
page for ‘‘ the History of Northamp- 
ton, by G. Baker, aged 13.” This 
little volume is the nucleus of my pre- 
sent MS. collections, which have en- 
grossed all my leisure fcr more than 
thirty years. The last seventeen years 
have been diligently, and, so far as my 
time has been at my own command, 
exclusively devoted to the work in 
which I am engaged, and | can anti- 
cipate no obstacle in its progress to 
completion, so long as my life and 
health are spared. And should it be 
left incomplete, it will be no trifling 
consolation to me, and may perhaps 
be satisfactory to my subscribers to 
know, that my collections for the 
whole County are of such a nature, 
and in such a state, being all arranged 
and indexed, as will lay a substantial 
foundation for, and materially lighten 
the labours of any one who may un- 
dertake the continuation of my de- 
sign. 

And here I may be permitted to 
make a few observations on the objec- 
tions taken in your review of the last 
portion of my work, to the plan on 
which my work is grounded. (Gent. 
Mag. ct. pt. ii. p.425.) The point at 
issue between us may be resolved into 
the simple question whether a County 
History should be based on the local 
divisions of hundreds, or the feudal 
divisions of the Domesday tenants in 
capite. Both plans have ’their pecu- 
liar advantages and disadvantages, and 
are respectively adapted, if I may be 
allowed the expression, to different 
latitudes. In treating of the great 
Saxon parish of Whalley, compre- 
hended within the single honour of 
Clithero ; and the deanery of Craven, 
which the two great superiorities of 
Skipton and Perci nearly divided be- 
tween them; or South Yorkshire, 
which included only twelve Domesday 
tenancies in chief, and was in a great 
measure absorbed in four extensive 
and compactly situated honours, the 
feudal plan had no obstacles to en- 
counter, and might be considered the 
most eligible; but if Whitaker and 
Hunter, the elegant and masterly his- 
torians of those districts, had devoted 
their powerful talents to midland in- 
stead of northern topography, they 
would have found the increased num- 
ber and disjointed localities of the 


Domesday fees militate so strongly 
against their favourite plan, as to more 
than counterbalance every plea in its 
favour. Could the Historian of South 
Yorkshire, who so warmly advocates. 
this plan, and gives a coloured map 
**to exhibit at one view the feudal 
disposition of the lands,’’ compare the 
broad compact masses of blue, light 
brown, yellow, and pink, denoting 
the honors of Pontefract, Sheffield, 
Tickhill, and Coningsburgh, with the 
diversity of tints distributed in small 
and irregular patches over the field of 
my labours, he would be struck with 
the contrast, and admit, I think, the 
impolicy, if not the impracticability of 
pursuing the same course in a county 
which at the Domesday survey was 
subdivided into sixty tenancies in 
chief, each scattered over a surface of 
nearly seventy miles in length, with 
scarcely any regard to contiguity of 
situation. This elongated shape is 
peculiarly unfortunate for the county 
historian. There is no local sympathy 
between the inhabitants of the oppo- 
site extremities ; and I find it difficult 
to excite the interest and patronage of 
the Peterborough and Stamford dis- 
tricts, whilst my attention is directed 
to the neighbourhood of Brackley. If, 
therefore, I were to consult my own 
interest, 1 should certainly adopt the 
feudal arrangement, as it would bring 
me in contact with every part of the 
county in every published portion, in- 
stead of limiting me within a narrow 
boundary. But the strongest and in- 
deed an insurmountable objection 
arises, from different fees being blend- 
ed in the composition of the same pa- 
rish. Of those parishes which have 
already come under my consideration, 
twenty-one are compounded of two 
fees, ten of three fees, and one of five 
fees! The history of those parishes 
would consequently be insulated, and 
dispersed in many cases through two 
or three different volumes. Nor is 
this mode of treatment essential to the 
attainment of the end proposed, which 
is equally answered, in my judgment, 
by exhibiting the feudal superiorities 
and subinfeudations in the successive 
parishes as they arise. 

Whilst I cannot unrestrictedly sub- 
scribeto your reviewer’s opinion, “‘that 
it is obviously the duty of a topographer 
to describe first the places which were 
the seats of the tenants in chief, and 
then the various manors which were 
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held of them,” 1 fully concur with, 
and have always scrupulopsly adhered 
to his succeeding position, that in 
the history of each manor should be 
given “‘ first the descent of the supe- 
rior lord, and then the descents of the 
families who held lands of the ba- 
rony.”” In my manorial history of 
each parish, the heading of each ma- 
nor shows the Domesday paramount 
lord, with a reference to the place 
under which the descent of his fee or 
barony will be found; and thus every 
subinfeudatory or mesne manor as it 
occurs, serves as an index to the caput 
of the fee. Of those great honours 
whose head was in another county, a 
brief account is given under the de- 
mesne manor which first occurs, or 
seems best entitled to the distinction. 
The full and circumstantial detail of 
the Reinbudcurt fee under Wardon 
(vol. I. p. 521), exhibits my view of 
the mode in which those paramoun- 
cies should be treated which are more 
intimately connected with the County, 
and at the same time strikingly illus- 
trates my objection to the plan under 
discussion, for the ten members of 
that barony branch out into five dif- 
ferent and distantly situated hundreds. 
The comparative merits of the two 

plans should be decided by reason, 

and not by precedent; or the venerated 

names of Dugdale, Chauncy, Thoro- 

ton, and—with the exception of Whit- 
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aker and Hunter, each, I admit, in 
himself a host —every succeeding 
County historian might be marshalled 
in support of the distribution of paro- 
chial history into hundreds; but I 
confess it does appear to me more 
natural to connect the parishes by a 
local link which still continues to bind 
them together, rather than by a feudal 
link, which has been completely se- 
vered for nearly two centuries, and 
which the advanced state-of society 
will never permit to be re-united again. 
Many too of the most valuable local 
records are arranged in hundreds, as 
the Hydarium of Henry II. the book 
of Knights’ Fees of Edward 1. and the 
Nomina Villarum of Edward II.; and 
the same arrangement is retained to 
the present day for all civil and fiscal 
purposes. 

“«The alphabetical arrangement of the 
parishes in the hundreds,” which your 
reviewer sostrongly condemns, would, if 
applied to the whole undivided County, 
be open to objection. My predecessor 
Bridges adopted the rotation com- 
plained of, and, to avoid unnecessary 
deviation, I have followed him ; but I 
consider it a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence whether parishes in the same 
hundred, never exceeding the distance 
of ten or twelve miles, and generally 
independent of each other, are classed 
contiguously or in alphabetical order. 

Yours, &c. Geo. BAKER. 





THE ENDEAVOURER.—No. VII. 


THE INCONVENIENCES OF KNOWLEDGE, 


"Ev tr poveiv yap pndev Wdirros Bios.—Sopru. 


IT has been said by the Preacher, 
that in much wisdom is much grief, and 
that he who increaseth knowledge in- 
creaseth sorrow. 

Of this observation, made by one 
whom nature and experience had alike 
qualified to decide, it will be far from 
difficult, 1 am afraid, to find proofs of 
the justice. 

If we contemplate the early period 
of human life, we shall see reason to 
believe, what many have indeed ac- 
knowledged, and few only have de- 
nied, that man’s first years, his years 
of ignorance, are his happiest, and 
that, as he advances in age and know- 
ledge, he diminishes his tranquillity 
and cheerfulness, and multiplies his 





causes of sorrow. The mind in the 
season of childhood is preserved in a 
state of hilarity and buoyancy by the 
absence of care, véa yap dpovris od 
adyew didrei, and by the excitements 
of hope and fancy. The boy has few 
thoughts to give him uneasiness. He 
has no solicitude to provide for the 
passing hour ; his wants are supplied, 
and his anxieties prevented. Trouble, 
indeed, he must have at times; but his 
trouble is but short-lived, passing 
away with the occasion of it. He 
takes but little thought concerning the 
future, and his hopes respecting it al- 
ways predominate over his fears. He 
has had no experience of the world, to 
make him fear either its vexations or 
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its pleasures. He may have met with 
admonitions to the purpose, but they 
make but little impression on him; it 
is with the boy as with the man, he 
is seldom to be rendered wise by the 
experience or advice of others. He 
thinks that it will be soon enough to 
believe the warnings of the moralist, 
when knowledge of the world shall 
have shown him that they are to be 
believed. His gilded prospects, in 
the mean time, suffer no obscuration ; 
he designs, in fancy, the course of life 
which he would wish to run; he fore- 
sees no circumstances that will pre- 
vent him from pursuing it, and be- 
lieves that nothing will withhold him 
from successfully accomplishing his 
purposes. He dwells with delight on 
the world which his imagination sets 
before him, and bids his soul take its 
ease. 

But when time has brought him to 
manhood, and placed the world in his 
view in its true colours, he finds that 
he had expected from it more enjoy- 
ment than it affords. Of what he had 
desired he perhaps sees much beyond 
his reach ; and of that part of his de- 
sires which he attains, he experiences 
the possession much less satisfactory 
than the anticipation had been. What- 
ever troubles, in his few moments of 
apprehension, he might have thought 
likely to be attendant on his pursuits, 
he finds those which really beset him 
much more vexatious than those which 
he had pictured in his imagination. 
He discovers the world to be different 
from what he had expected; he learns 
that nothing is to be gained in it but 
with labour and care, and that no 
pleasure is unaccompanied with dis- 
satisfaction. He finds mankind more 
selfish than he had thought them; he 
had hoped that every man would be 
ready to promote his views, and as- 
sist him in his progress; but he per- 
ceives that each has in view his own 
ends, and has but little care to ad- 
vance those of others. He meets with 
obstructions where he had expected 
support, and hears calumny from 
quarters whence he had looked for 
commendation. He feels that increase 
of knowledge has been but increase of 
sorrow; and is inclined to wish that 
he could again return to the years of 
childhood and ignorance. 


Ah! happy years! once more who would 
not be a boy ? 


But it is not only in the general 
transition from youth to manhood 
that augmentation of knowledge brings 
its augmentation of sorrow; every in- 
dividual, in the particular pursuits of 
his maturer years, finds that his pro- 
gress is attended with disquietude, 
that his hopes are often disappointed, 
that even success is not always plea- 
sure, and that his experience is the 
experience of evil. 

He who, like the Preacher, withholds 
not his heart from any joy, who makes 
pleasure his business, and seeks only 
gratification, will quickly discover that 
his experience of indulgence in luxury 
and licentiousness is not attended 
with experience of satisfaction in it. 
He will find that his pleasures are 
accompanied with pain, as well dur- 
ing the enjoyment of them as when 
the enjoyment is past ; and will be in- 
clined to say of laughter, it is madness, 
and of mirth, what doeth it ? 

He who engages in the pursuit of 
learning, of whatever kind, and is 
every way successful in his attain- 
ment of it; he to whom “ captive 
Science yields her last retreat ;”” does 
not always enjoy rank or honour in the 
world proportioned to his talents and 
accomplishments. He often sees, like 
Ajax in the Iliad, ‘‘ superior posts in 
meaner hands ;” he is perhaps reward- 
ed with slander instead of praise ; and 
laments that the profit of his labour is 
only to have his hands full with travail 
and vexation of spirit. 

But all minds are not fitted for the 
acquirement of knowledge; and it will 
sometimes happen that he who applies 
himself to the pursuit of it, and con- 
sumes his time, to the neglect of 
worldly advantages, in privacy and 
study, will reduce himself to melan- 
choly and misery, and perhaps to 
madness, through his incapacity to 
attain his object. Learning, to heads 
not well qualified to receive it, is 
sometimes dangerous. Those who 
have spent years in the walks of lite- 
rature, without gaining the reputation 
which, in the ignorance of their 
powers, they had hoped to acquire, 
have often, under the pressure of de- 
spondency, cause to regret that they 
had not devoted their time and their 
labour to other occupations better 
suited to their abilities. 

It would seem that those engaged 
in the studies usually signified by the 
name of the sciences, have the fairest 
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chance of employing or amusing them- 
selves to their satisfaction. Yet even 
they must often suffer disappointment. 
Men of science seldom make such ad- 
vances in their discoveries as they de- 
sire. They think, like Cesar, nothing 
done while ought remains to be done, 
and will often be vexed by meeting 
with obstructions in their progress. 
Nor, when they pursue their course 
uninterruptedly, will the result always 
answer their expectations. They must 
make many unsuccessful experiments. 
And when they have formed some fa- 
vourite theory, they are in danger of 
seeing it overthrown by some more 
lucky investigator, and of having their 
inventions eclipsed by happier inven- 
tions. They will be ready to ask, 
what hath man of all his labour, and of 
the vexation of his heart, wherein he 
hath laboured under the sun ? 

He that extends his knowledge of 
biography, of the lives of those whose 
names are repeated throughout conti- 
nents and ages, often extends his know- 
ledge of that which gives him pain. 
The more he learns of mankind, even 
of the greatest, the more evil he learns 
respecting them. He is informed, in 
some obscure corner, of blemishes in 
characters that he had once thought 
pure, and discovers those to have been 
unpardonably vicious whose faults he 
had formerly deemed venial. 

He also, who looks abroad upon 
the world, and enlarges his acquaintance 
with the living generation, will have 
occasion to lament that, as he knows 
more of his contemporaries, he knows 
more of their wickedness. 

He that, having acquired know- 
ledge, endeavours to apply it to the 
benefit of mankind, will often have to 
regret that his attempts are but vexa- 
tions. The man of science, indeed, 
may produce some invention that may 
promote the comfort or convenience 
of his fellow-creatures ; but he that 
labours to make the world better or 
wiser, will often, though he may do 
much, grieve that he has accomplished 
nothing. 


Truths would you teach, or save a sink- 
ing land ? [stand. 
All fear, none aid you, and few under- 


He, on the contrary, who has em- 
ployed learning and abilities to make 
the world worse, to give attraction to 
vice, and to relax the restraints of mo- 
rality and religion, will have, when 
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remorse and vengeance shall overtake 
him, still greater reason to complain 
that his wisdom has been sorrow. He 
will be able to find no excuse for his 
dissemination of corruption, and will 
wish, as a genius of the last century 
is said to have wished, that he had 
never been instructed to read or to 
write. 

He likewise, that having once been 
persuaded of the existence of a future 
state, and of the possibility of attain- 
ing happiness in it, turns to the 
teachers of scepticism and infidelity, 
and indulges in the perusal of their 
works till he has shaken or destroyed 
his belief of immortality, and extin- 
guished his hopes of felicity, will 
surely not have reason to rejoice that 
his knowledge has been enlarged. 
His fancied wisdom will be but grief 
to him, and he will feel that 


“Eorwy pev duv iv’ dd pr Aiav hpoveiv. 
To such inconveniences is knowledge 
subject, in the pursuit and the posses- 
sion of it; and so just was the deci- 
sion of him who gave his heart to know 
wisdom, and perceived that this also is 


vanity. 
ee 
Goodrich Court, 
April 2. 

IN corroboration of the inferences 
of your valuable correspondent Mr. 
Milner, of Kingston-upon-Hull, I beg 
leave to observe that the Bwa, or bow, 
was an ancient Celtic weapon known 
in Britain long before the Roman Arcus 
had made its appearance, and that 
Herodotus mentions Abaris (Ab-Aris 
the son of Aris) the priest of the Hy- 
perboreans, by some supposed the in- 
habitants of this island, to have car- 
ried a reed arrow with him. The 
Triads celebrate Gwrneth the sharp- 
shooter, as shooting with reed arrows, 
and we may judge of the estimation 
in which archery was once held from 
the very ancient adage Nid hyder ond 
Bwa, “‘ there is no reliance but on the 
bow.” It is true that Gwrneth, and 
perhaps Abaris, may be mythological 
personages, but reed arrows would not 
have been assigned them had that ma- 
terial not been. in general use in Bri- 
tain. These were headed with bones 
sharpened to an acute edge,* or flints 
ground down to a proper shape, such 
as mentioned by Mr. Milner, and they 


Mr. Ursan, 





* See Archeol. vol. xv. p. iii. 
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were carried in a Cawell Saethau, or 
quiver of basket-work. The other 
weapons at this period were of a simi- 
lar character. It was by the hands 
of the Phoenicians that they were all 
imitated in bronze, an art that these 
people subsequently taught to the Bri- 
tons themselves, as the discovery of 
the matrices sufficiently evinces. I 
have only met with one bronze arrow- 
head that I feel warranted in pro- 
nouncing ancient British. This was 
found in a cist-vaen in the grounds 
belonging to Whitfield, about seven 
miles south-west of Hereford in this 
county, and is in the possession of the 
Rev. Arthur Clive. The bow does 
not, however, appear to have been 
much used at the time of the arrival 
of the Romans, except among the Si- 
lures, the inhabitants of Gwentland 
having long retained this ancient 
weapon. 

I presume Mr. Milner wrote Skel- 
ton’s and not Allanson’s Illustrations 
of Arms, &c. at Goodrich Court, and 
I will take this opportunity of correct- 
ing a mistake in my last letter. I 
meant the iron arrow was for the 
right, not left hand of Diana. 

SamMvuE. R. Meyrick, K.H. 


—~ &— 

Mr. Ursan, April 5. 

SCULPTURED ornaments are not 
necessary to the beauty and perfec- 
tion of a structure. Every age, and 
every style of building, has furnished 
us with examples to testify the truth 
of this remark; and it is scarcely to 
be doubted that the total absence of 
this splendid accessory to architecture, 
is a sign of correct taste in the archi- 
tect, not, however, that its occasional 
introduction is an evidence of the de- 
cline of art, or that its profusion is 
unattended by beauty. Simplicity in 
design, as it regards sculpture of fan- 
ciful carvings, has often proceeded 
from choice in the advanced period of 
each successive style, as in the ear- 
liest it resulted from inexperience. 
Among our ancient English architects 
no one is more memorable for his ad- 
herence to simplicity than William 
of Wykeham. The age in which he 
lived was particularly distinguished 
for the splendour of its architectural 
works; yet he uniformly adhered to 
the happy medium between a total 
absence and a profuse display of orna- 
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ments; and has thereby left us, in the 
examples of his taste, at Winchester 
and Oxford, structures the grandeur 
and sublimity of which are universally 
acknowledged. Besides the regular 
ornaments of the architecture, there 
were other accessories which contri- 
buted to its splendour: the chief of 
these were sepulchral monuments, 
heraldry, fresco painting, and tapes- 
try; all these were permament en- 
richments, excepting tapestry, which, 
unless at the altar, was but an occa- 
sional embellishment. 
Sraruary.—The vast encourage- 
ment which the ancients gave to the 
art of statuary, which they rendered 
as serviceable to the living as honour- 
able to the dead, carried it to the most 
refined degree of perfection. Animated 
by the ambition of excellence in what- 
ever they undertook, they pursued 
with ardour every track of science 
which could be rendered subservient 
to architecture, the source in those 
ages both of fame and opulence. If 
statuary was not the most frequent, it 
may justly be deemed the most digni- 
fied ornament of architecture. Paint- 
ing exhibited the forms and features, 
but statuary gave them substance. 
The apostles, patron saints, kings, 
founders, and benefactors, were en- 
shrined in niches for the purpose of 
decorating altars, tombs, and screens, 
within the sacred building; and often, 
with no less profusion, their exteriors. 
What the rage of fanaticism has left, 
enables us to calculate the loss of that 
which has been utterly destroyed. 
Statuary was practised by the Nor- 
mans ; but the remaining monuments 
of their genius are not of sufficient 
number or importance to authorize 
an assertion that it was common, or 
very well understood. A single figure 
in the west front of Rochester Cathe- 
dral, another on the north side of Nor- 
wich Cathedral, and others at Hadis- 
coe in Norfolk, Grimston and Great 
Driffield, in Yorkshire, Sherston Mag- 
na in Wiltshire, are specimens of the 
most ancient statues remaining in 
England. To this brief list I cannot 
add the statue of King Oswald over 
the south doorway of Methley Church 
in Yorkshire, because I differ in opi- 
nion with Dr. Whittaker, who sup- 
poses it to be a relic of Saxon sculp- 
ture. I visited this church in 1817, 
and again in 1818, and my original 
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conjecture that it was a work of a pe- 
riod subsequent even to the Norman 
conquest, was strengthened by the 
second examination. Though exces- 
sively defaced, this figure has not lost 
all traces of good proportion, an easy 
sitting attitude, and well - finished 
sculpture. It is crowned, and rests 
the left hand on the knee, while the 
right holds a sceptre. The niche 
which enshrines this statue is cer- 
tainly not older than the 14th cen- 
tury. It is probable that sculpture of 
this kind among the Normans, was 
most frequently practised on small 
figures in bas relief, and that figures 
of the full size and perfect form, were 
only occasionally attempted. The pa- 
tron saint and founder were no doubt 
deemed sufficient decorations, for the 
most part, to a style whose simplicity 
did not originally admit of niches, and 
at no period suffered them to become 
numerous, or well calculated for the 
reception of figures. From this cir- 
cumstance it might have been ima- 
gined that the Normans would have 
flattened their figures as much as pos- 
sible, in order to guard from injury 
those which were exposed; and this 
peculiar character will be found, with- 
out exception, to belong to all their 
works of the chisel; but this conjec- 
ture as to its origin, cannot of course 
apply to the Norman monumental ef- 
figies removed from the cathedral of 
Old Sarum to that of the then new 
city ; the figure of Joan daughter of 
King John in Anglesea; and that of 
Bishop Marshall, in Exeter Cathedral; 
in all which this peculiarity is strongly 
marked, and not easily to be account- 
ed for. The same observation may be 
extended to the figures on Norman 
fonts, in the arches of their doorways, 
and other bas reliefs. A figure on 
horseback at the east end of Barfres- 
ton Church in Kent, is not destitute 
of merit. In remarking this charac- 
ter, I must not be considered as ex- 
pressing wonder that the Normans 
should have been guilty of a fault so 
evident. It is admitted that they vio- 
lated nature in more instances than 
one when they endeavoured to repre- 
sent the human figure. Indeed, we 
have no proof that they could imitate 
beauty either in features or propor- 
tions; though with regard to ugliness, 
we have many, and, whatever expres- 
sion of this kind may have been want- 
ing in their portraits, the hand of 


Time has strikingly brought out, as 
the effigies bearing the venerable 
names of Gundulph and Lozinga may 
truly testify. The degree of improve- 
ment in the sculpture of statues, like 
that of most other embellishments, 
was in proportion to the advancement 
of architecture itself. The same zeal 
which animated the ancients to im- 
prove the one, stimulated them to 
exertions in refining all the subordi- 
nate ornaments; and the difficult art 
of showing with ease and elegance 
the human proportions in stone, ei- 
ther in the animation of life or the 
quiet of death, remained for no long 
time in abeyance. 

In the west front of Peterborough 
Cathedral are some very ancient and 
well-wrought statues; but the era for 
this kind of sculpture was the }#3th, in 
the reign of Henry III.; and if the 
graceful statue of William Longspee 
in Salisbury Cathedral remained the 
only specimen of that age, it would be 
sufficient to attest its superiority. The 
ease of the posture, the proportions of 
the figure, and the elegance of the 
surcoat which covers the armour, are 
incomparable; and if the merit of 
carving can add to its excellence, it is 
attained in a high degree in this mo- 
nument. This style of costume has 
none of the stiffness of the armed 
knights as they were usually shown 
on their monuments in the 14th cen- 
tury. The chain mail was not distin- 
guished by any of those elegant orna- 
ments which were usually bestowed 
on the plate armour of an after period. 
It admitted, therefore, the graceful 
folds of the vest, which, because it 
concealed these costly decorations, 
was afterwards laid aside in sepul- 
chral effigies, though we have the au- 
thority of Froissart for asserting that 
it was still worn in battle. Sir John 
Chandos, he tells us, ‘‘ wore over his 
armour a large robe which fell to y* 
ground, emblazoned with his arms 
(Azure, a pile Gules). The ground 
being slippery, as he marched he en- 
tangled his legs with his robe, which 
was of the largest, and made a stum- 
ble, and was killed by the enemy.” 

I know of only one monumental 
statue in plate armour displaying the 
surcoat as long and loose as that 
which proved fatal to Sir John Chan- 
dos. It formerly belonged to St. 
Chad’s Church in Shrewsbury; but 
on the destruction of that ancient and 
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noble edifice, was translated, with ano- 
ther tomb and effigy, to the venerable 
abbey church, which is indebted for 
its present internal beauty and inte- 
rest, to the taste, zeal, and bounty of 
its late vicar, the Rev. William Gor- 
such Rowland. The age of this effigy 
is uncertain, but it may be placed to- 
wards the close of the 14th or the be- 
ginning of the 15th century; and the 
robe is disposed on one side, to show 
the warlike character of the deceased, 
whose armour would otherwise have 
been entirely concealed. The figures 
of warriors on Norman seals are fre- 
quently displayed in long loose sur- 
coats, which sometimes so completely 
conceal the body, that the helmet 
alone seems to indicate the sex of the 
wearer. I have now before me the 
impression of a very ancient but un- 
inscribed seal of this description, in 
the possession of John Gage, esq. 
Ornamental statues of this early pe- 
riod are now very rarely found within 
our churches. The cause is as much 
to be attributed to the general im- 
provement effected in such churches, 
as to fanatical depredations ; but the 
west front of Wells Cathedral happily 
remains an almost unimpaired exam- 
ple of profuse sculptural enrichment. 
The design is calculated for this pur- 
pose; its buttresses and walls teem 
with recesses, and the perfection of 
their contents, save here and there, 
where time has incidentally intruded, 
gives a character of splendour to a 
style in which simplicity for the most 
part prevails. The figures are gene- 
rally grouped; they illustrate the 
leading stories of the Bible, and many 
of the designs, and much of the sculp- 
ture, exhibit uncommon merit. 

The effigies of ecclesiastics at this 
period were also of the utmost ele- 
gance. The one ascribed to Bishop 
Poore; the celebrated little figure 
commonly known as the boy-bishop 
in Salisbury Cathedral; and the figure 
of a prelate with the oriflamme, or sa- 
cred banner, entwined on his crozier, 
in the Temple Church, London ; exhi- 
bit a grace of character and truth of 
sculpture not to be surpassed. [t may 
be doubted whether portraiture was 
so early attempted; first, because youth 
was uniformly depicted in the coun- 
tenances of ecclesiastical figures of the 
13th century; and, secondly, because 
there was very little variety of expres- 
sion in the features. But this import- 
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ant point was afterwards scrupulously 
regarded. Walton gives the follow- 
ing account of Dr. Donne’s directions 
for the making of his monument,— 
that very effigy which now lies neg- 
lected in the crypt of the new cathe- 
dral, though of it Sir Henry Wotton 
said, ‘‘ it seems to breathe faintly, and 
posterity shall look upon it as a kind 
of artificial miracle.” I subjoin them 
because the process could not have 
been widely different from that resort- 
ed to for the like purpose in earlier 
ages, whether the monument was 
erected before or after the decease of 
the person represented. 


« A monument being resolved upon, 
Dr. Donne sent for a carver to make for 
him in wood the figure of an urn, giving 
him directions for the compass and height 
of it; and to bring with it a board, the 
just height of his body. These being 
got, then without delay a choice painter 
was got to be in readiness to draw his 
picture, which was taken as followeth. 
Several charcoal fires being first made in 
his large study, he brought with him into 
that place his winding-sheet in his hand, 
and having put off all his clothes, had 
this sheet put on him, and so tied with 
knots at his head and feet, and his hands 
so placed, as dead bodies are usually 
fitted to be shrowded, and put into their 
coffin or grave. Upon this urn he thus 
stood, with his eyes shut, and with so 
much of the sheet turned aside as might 
show his lean, pale, and death-like face, 
which was purposely turned towards the 
east, from whence he expected the se- 
cond coming of his and our Saviour Je- 
sus. In this posture he was drawn at 
his just height ; and when the picture was 
fully finished, he caused it to be set by 
his bedside, where it continued, and be- 
came his hourly object till his death, and 
was then given to his dearest friend and 
executor, Dr. Henry King, the chief re- 
sidentiary of St. Paul's, who caused him 
to be thus carved in one entire piece of 
marble, as it now stands in that church.” 


As the exact portraiture of life was 
not indispensable, the effigy sometimes 
fell below the natural figure, and was 
sometimes made to exceed it. The 
former, however, seldom occurred in 
statuary, and the latter was still more 
rare inengraved brasses. In this case 
neatness and economy might have 
been considered; while in the other, a 
noble monument was designed with- 
out regard to its cost, and perhaps 
dimension was believed to be one 
source of the magnificent. I have 
seen several recumbent effigies of 
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warriors above seven feet in length ; 
but this of course affords no just 
ground for believing that the men so 
far surpassed the common stature, 
though it has mostly converted them 
into giants, and made them the heroes 
of exploits above the compass even of 
their seeming prowess. Some of these 
will be noticed hereafter, as well as 
instances of the opposite extreme in 
brass effigies: at present I shall select 
a few specimens, which may be re- 
garded as exceptions to the general 
excess of dimensions in ancient sculp- 
ture. An elegant little monumental 
figure of a Bishop enclosed within an 
oval-shaped canopy, and evidently as 
old as the 13th century, was lately 
discovered in Winchester Cathedral ; 
and, having originally lain on the floor, 
is now, in utter disregard of propriety, 
fixed in the wall near the entrance into 
the Lady Chapel. The interest of this 
figure is enhanced by the beauty of its 
sculpture. Only the upper half ap- 
pears; but if perfect it would be about 
the size of the diminutive statue in 
Salisbury Cathedral. In Adwell Church, 
Oxfordshire, is a perfect and very cu- 
rious monument, consisting of a lo- 
zenge-shaped stone measuring thirty- 
two inches in each cross direction, 
and bearing in bold relief and in good 
sculpture, the upper half of a warrior 
in a helmet and surcoat, both of chain 
mail, holding a representation of his 
heart. Below him is a convex shield 
174 inches wide, and 21 inches long, 
which leaves eleven inches for the 
height of the figure. The Foljambe 
monument in Bakewell Church is de- 
servedly celebrated for the exquisite 
delicacy of its sculpture, and the de- 
sign is not less entitled to admiration. 
It is of alabaster, and consists of a 
double canopy supported by buttresses, 
and inclosing the half-length figures of 
the knight and his lady, whose arms 
are carved and emblazoned on shields 
attached to the canopy. 

On the slab of a piscina in Long 
Wittenham Church, Berks, reposes 
the figure of a cross-legged warrior, 
which, though only twenty-six inches 
long, is completely armed, supporting 
a shield on the right arm, and holding 
a sword on the breast with the right 
hand; his head rests on a pillow, and 
his feet on an animal; and it is nota 
little remarkable that the figure lies 
with the head towards the east. The 
arch which canopies this effigy, and 
also the drain, is of a trefoil shape, 
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having at the upper point the figures 
of two angels with expanded wings. 
If it had been possible in former times 
to forget a founder, or a generous be- 
nefactor, because the situation of his 
monument excluded it from frequent 
observation, that possibility was care- 
fully guarded against in the present 
instance, since the priest could never 
officiate at the altar, without recog- 
nizing the effigy of his deceased pa- 
tron, and being reminded at once of 
the present prostration of his power, 
and of his own bounden duty of sup- 
plication on his behalf. The indisput- 
able variety in the proportions of an- 
cient monumental figures, and the 
character of these in particular, should 
teach us to adopt with caution the 
name which has been given to the 
small ecclesiastical effigy in Salisbury 
Cathedral ; since the reason why this 
should be an exception to the general 
evidence, that small monuments were 
sometimes made to commemorate per- 
sons great in stature, rank, and en- 
dowments, cannot easily be shown ; 
and if, after the examples which have 
been cited, any one should smile at 
the supposition of a prelate having 
been commemorated by a figure of 
childish proportions, let him recollect 
that at one period children were com- 
monly represented on the monuments 
of their parents in complete armour. 
At any rate, the size of the Salisbury 
figure is not alone sufficient to decide 
that it is the monument of a Boy Bi- 
shop, notwithstanding the historical 
fact, that, if the boy happened to die 
within the prescribed period of his 
mock dignity, he was buried with all 
the pomp of a bishop, and was enti- 
tled to be represented in an episcopal 
habit, to wear a mitre, and support a 
crozier. With respect to the repre- 
sentation of children on the monu- 
ments of their parents, it should be 
observed that the children were mostly 
grown to man’s estate before the death 
of the parents, or at least to an age in 
which the profession was so far de- 
cided on, that a distinction might be 
made between the soldier, the priest, 
and the merchant. Besides, the prac- 
tice of wearing armour was begun 
very young, and how early it was 
common for them even to see service, 
may be seen in the letter of Ralph 
Rokeby to his nephews.* 

The materials most commonly used 
for statues were stone, wood, and 





* Hist. Richm. I. 175. 
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brass. The first is perhaps the oldest, 
and the third the least ancient in this 
application, though even this may be 
referred with certainty to the 13th 
century. The figures of Eleanor Queen 
of Edward I., King Edward III., and 
his son the Black Prince, the first 
among the females, and the last among 
armed men, are the finest specimens 
of their age in England. But their 
original character was not that of a 
single shining metal; they were su- 
perbly painted, gilt, and enamelled ; 
though these exquisite ornaments, if 
not wholly obliterated, are concealed 
beneath an almost immoveable coat of 
dust and tarnish, the accumulation of 
ages. 

The wooden effigy of Robert Duke 
of Normandy in Gloucester Cathedral 
is curious, and of considerable though 
uncertain antiquity. Seven of the 
effigies of the De la Beches in Ald- 
worth Church, Berkshire, are all of 
wood; that of King Henry the Fifth 
in Westminster Abbey is also of this 
kind; a graceful little figure of a 
knight in armour of the 15th century 
in Burghfield Church, Berkshire; a 
female figure in Englefield Church in 
the same county; and two knights 
and their ladies at Clifton Reynes in 
Buckinghamshire, are other examples. 
This material was little less durable 
than stone, and was not susceptible of 
more speedy injury from the blows of 
hatchets and hammers. But as whole- 
sale methods of destruction were some- 
times resorted to in order to exter- 
minate the discarded ornaments of 
churches, though to the injury of re- 
ligion, and the grief of those who best 
advocated the cause of Reformation,— 
no doubt the effigy of many a digni- 
fied ecclesiastic and gallant warrior, 
was consigned, together with the cano- 
pies of stalls and screens, to the flames. 
In point of workmanship these figures 
were not inferior to those wrought in 
stone,—chain mail, the folds of dra- 
pery, and shields of arms, were exe- 
cuted with as much delicacy and pre- 
cision as in the harder substance. 

In the three reigns immediately 
succeeding that of Henry III. a gra- 
dation is observable in the costume of 
monumental figures, which ended in 
a total change of its character. The 
cumbrous qualities of a coat of mail, 
and its defensive purpose, were not 
particularly prominent in the figure it 
invested, since by the nature of its 
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construction it readily yielded to the 
shape of the limbs and the motion of 
the body; and the sculptor was there- 
fore at liberty to give his figures an 
easy, graceful attitude, from which he 
was precluded when they came to be 
cased from head to foot in plate ar- 
mour. The severe and warlike charac- 
ter expressed by the monumental sta- 
tues of Edward the Third’s reign, is 
sufficient to awe the coldest spectator 
of the 19th century. A high pointed 
helmet covering the forehead, and ar- 
mouraroundtheneck, chin, andcheeks, 
only and scarcely permitting an ex- 
posure of the eyes, nose, and bearded 
lips, are the peculiar distinctions of 
military effigies in the 14th and, with 
some little variation, in part of the 
15th century. The beautiful monu- 
ments at Hatfield Broadoak, Kirkby 
Fleetham, Tanfield, Aldborough, St. 
David’s, and Bettws, may be selected 
from among many examples; and 
among these, a description of the last- 
named may suffice for our present pur- 
pose. The form and construction of 
Bettws-y-Coed Church, Caernarvon- 
shire, is suited to the rugged and ro- 
mantic scenery by which it is sur- 
rounded. One or two slender oblong 
loops on each side, admit a few scanty 
gleams of light around the altar, and 
a turret on the western gable of the 
oblong pile, scarce suffices to shelter 
a small bell. A low and narrow door- 
way on the south side admits you to 
the interior, whose only ornament is 
an arched recess in the north wall, 
inclosing the sepulchral statue of the 
natural son of David, brother of Llew- 
elyn, the last Prince of Wales. He is 
clad in armour, having ornamented 
circular plates on the shoulders and 
elbows; his helmet is pointed, the 
head resting on a casque with the 
crest, an eagle’s head, with an ex- 
panded leaf on its beak. The arms 
are joined in the attitude of prayer ; 
their armour, together with that of 
the legs, is thickly studded. The 
countenance is partially defaced, but 
its manhood and dignity are preserved 
by the beard and mustachios. The 
gorget is of chain mail. On the breast 
are the arms, namely, a chevron, in 
chief two spread leaves. The belt 
round the hips is handsomely enrich- 
ed, its prominent ornament being a 
shield in the middle, with a repetition 
of the above arms. The warrior has 
on his right side a dagger, and on his 
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left the remains of a long sword. The 
skirt of the surcoat, which is closely 
fitted to the body, is ornamented with 
leaves similar to those in the arms. 
The feet of the effigy, the armour of 
which is curiously ornamented, rest 
on a lion. This finely carved statue 
measures six feet nine inches long; 
and on the sloping edge of the stone 
on which it lies, is carved an inscrip- 
tion. 

Ornamental Statuary was at the 
same time encouraged with great suc- 
cess, and used with profusion. The 
west fronts of Lichfield Cathedral, 
Croyland Abbey, and York Minster, 
the south side of the latter, and the 
interior of the chancel of Dorchester 
Church in Oxfordshire, are adorned 
with figures, some colossal, others the 
size of life, and others again smaller, 
of which class are those in the win- 
dows of Dorchester Church. On the 
south side are ten figures attached to 
the mullions; but the most remark- 
able window is that containing the 
genealogy of our Saviour, the mul- 
lions and tracery being formed of the 
curved and spreading branches of a 
tree, on which are disposed twenty- 
five figures, springing from Jesse, a 
large and venerable old man, who re- 
clines at the root, and terminating 
with the Redeemer. This window is 
on the north side, immediately over 
the spot where the spectacle of the 
Resurrection was annually exhibited. 
There is no fixed tomb for this pur- 
pose at Dorchester, but one of very 
grand proportions and handsome de- 
sign is to be seen in Bampton Church. 

An ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUARY. 


—-B—. 


Mr. Ursan, April 16. 
IN your Magazine for January last, 
I find in p. 18 the following paragraph: 


“I must, however, admit that the Nor- 
mans practised a bad as well as a good 
method of building, and that their ma- 
sonry was sometimes very rude and pro- 
miscuous. Bishop Walkelyn set an ex- 
ample of the most finished kind in the 
tower and portions of the transepts of 
Winchester Cathedral: but the succedent 
architect, who completed the transepts, 
was satisfied with workmanship of very 
inferior degree.” 


Now, Sir, I also am ready to ad- 
mit that the Norman masons, like all 
other masons, practised their art with 
greater or less perfection, both with 
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reference to the skill and attention of 
the workmen, and to the nature of the 
work intended to be performed. But 
notwithstanding the confidence with 
which your Correspondent asserts that 
the inferior workmanship of the tran- 
septs of Winchester Cathedral was 
executed by Norman masons at a pe- 
riod subsequent to the completion of 
the tower and some portions of the 
transepts in a more finished style, by 
Bishop Walkelyn, I must beg leave to 
protest against a dogma’ calculated to 
mislead your readers. 

Those who have seen my observa- 
tions upon this subject, published by 
my friend Mr. Britton in his “‘ History 
and Antiquities of the See and Cathe- 
dral Church of Winchester,’’ will be 
enabled to weigh the reasons for my 
opinions therein stated against the 
bare assertions above quoted. But as 
it is presumed that a very large pro- 
portion of the subscribers to the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine who consult its 
pages for information upon the sub- 
ject of the architecture practised in 
the middle ages, may not have seen 
the above-mentioned work, the follow- 
ing observations may be acceptable. 

It must be admitted that amongst 
the many persons who possess dis- 
criminating taste and such exten- 
sive information as must entitle their 
opinions to the highest respect, some 
are disposed to contend that no ge- 
nuine specimen of Saxon architecture 
now remains to be identified in this 
island, while others believe that many 
specimens still remain of masonry 
constructed before the Norman con- 
quest. The former class of antiqua- 
ries, relying implicitly upon a literal 
interpretation of the historians of the 
middle ages, will not admit that such 
testimony can be at all affected by the 
appearance of existing structures. But, 
on the other hand, there are antiqua- 
ries who consider the exaggeratory ex- 
pressions of the monkish writers to 
convey a figurative rather than an ab- 
solute and specific description of many 
of the structures of which they treat. 

That this observation may with pro- 
priety be applied to the Cathedral of 
Winchester, will, I conceive, be abun- 
dantly proved to every rational inves- 
tigator, by the facts to be enumerated 
as follows. 

First, the four piers supporting the 
tower, also the four piers (two north 
and two south), ranging next in order 
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in the direction of the clerestory of 
each transept, with their respective 
arches, and the greater part of each 
of the succeeding arches towards the 
north and south, are constructed of 
masonry most carefully hewn as well 
on the beds and vertical joints as on 
the face; the other portions of the 
transepts extending north and south, 
being throughout the entire height 
composed of masonry laid in thicker 
and very irregular courses of mortar, 
of a description palpably rude and in- 
artificial, in comparison with that first 
described. 

I am aware that the sticklers against 
Saxon remains, will here advance the 
plausible observation that the piers 
destined to support the massive su- 
perstructure of Walkelyn’s tower, re- 
quired to be more carefully construct- 
ed than the parts which were only 
intended to support their own roofs. 
I therefore take the liberty to re- 
quest that this anticipated objection 
may be moderated, while 1 proceed to 
state the second fact, which is, that 
the portions of columns worked with 
the Norman piers as parts of the ar- 
chitectural composition, although in 
number and arrangement they follow 
the Saxon originals, yet they differ in 
this particular, that the Norman are 
only semi-cylinders wrought with 
great accuracy, while the Saxon are 
at least three-quarter cylinders, 
wrought as rudely as the piers to 
which they are attached. 

Thirdly, it will be found upon in- 
spection of the arcades between the 
centre and side-ailes of the transepts, 
that the Saxon arches were originally 
of the form denominated ‘‘ the horse- 
shoe,” the chord or space between the 
springings being less than the diame- 
ter of the circle of which the arch was 
formed ; but this has evidently been in 
some degree corrected subsequently to 
the original construction, by cutting 
away part of the masonry of the 
arches, to make the appearance assi- 
milate with that of the Norman arches; 
these being made of the same height 
as the Saxon originals; but, instead 
of being drawn together at the spring- 
ing, the portion beyond the semicircle 
is made to rise perpendicularly from 
the capital till it meets the perfect 
semicircle. 

If we pursue this investigation to 
the arcades of the Triforium, we shall 
find that the Saxon arches of that di- 
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vision were originally not more than 
semicircles; and such also are those 
constructed by the Normans; but the 
masonry of the latter is as perfect in 
the soffits or under-sides of the archi- 
volts, as in the upright face, while the 
arches of the former were so rudely 
constructed, as to require a foot of 
plastering to the soffits to give a finish 
to the work, which distinction is also 
to be seen in the lower arcades. 

If the advocates for wanton devasta- 
tion by the Normans are not yet con- 
vinced, other striking facts may be 
adduced in the edifice now under con- 
sideration; for instance, it may be 
distinctly seen that where the Nor- 
man work was joined to the Saxon at 
the arcade of the Triforium, a few of 
the Saxon arch-stones at the spring- 
ings were not removed, even the plas- 
tering of the soffits being preserved 
upon them; to these points the Nor- 
man arches springing on the opposite 
sides from their own proper capitals, 
were made good. Again, upon exa- 
mination of the junction of the Nor- 
man with the Saxon work of the 
lower arcades, it may be observed 
that the Norman architect, in the exe- 
cution of his design of excluding the 
horseshoe arch from his cwn work, 
found it impracticable to preserve any 
part of those arches which he was 
compelled in part to remove (although 
he succeeded in preserving a few stones 
of the arches of the Triforium) ; and, 
in consequence, the bend of the ma- 
sonry is less perfect at the lower junc- 
tion than it would have been if no 
such necessity had occurred. It is 
further to be observed, that, if the 
tower and adjoining portions of the 
transepts had been first completed by 
Walkelyn, and the extremities added 
by his successor, as your Correspond- 
ent undertakes to assert, some of the 
piers of the latter work must have 
been built after the arches which they 
support,—an idea too absurd to be 
entertained, when it must be evident 
that, under the circumstances of the 
case, the expense of doing so must 
have been much greater than that of 
taking down and reconstructing the 
arches; which latter mode of proceed- 
ing was, as has been shown, actually 
adopted by Walkelyn. 

In addition to these facts and ob- 
servations, many others may be ad- 
duced in support of the hypothesis, 
that a very large and well-defined 
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portion of Saxon masonry remains in 
the Cathedral of Winchester, which, if 
leisure should permit, may probably 
furnish the subject of a future com- 
munication, in which I trust it will be 
shown, not only that the Normans, 
upon obtaining possession of this 
island, did not level with the ground 
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every public edifice of their Saxon 
predecessors, but that (in this in- 
stance at least) they were anxious to 
make known to after ages the supe- 
riority of their attainments in archi- 
tectural taste and science, by preserv- 
ing that which would clearly exhibit 
the contrast. Wm. Garserr. 





EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


IN our number for August last year, 
p- 66, in referring to the extensive and 
noble collection of Egyptian Anti- 
quities brought to England by Mr. 
Sams, of Darlington, and of Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
we gave expectation that we might, at 
some future time, give an account ra- 
ther in detail of some of the articles 
of the extraordinary collection with 
which this gentleman has, by much 
expense, labour, and perseverance, en- 
tiched our country.. We now attend 
to the intimation then held out, and 
give two plates of a few of the smaller 
articles in this collection. 

The entire number of objects con- 
sists of upwards of ‘‘two thousand 
two hundred.”” From amongst them 
we will enumerate and specify a few. 
First, perhaps, should be mentioned, 
the noble Sarcophagus of polished 
marble, most beautifully and chastely 
sculptured, and containing extensive 
inscriptions. The face, with some othe: 
parts about the head of this fine mo- 
nument, has evidently been gilded, 
containing even now portions of the 
gold. This choice piece of ancient 
art is considered, we understand, by 
our most competent judges, to be of 
about equal interest and value to the 
one brought to England by Belzoni, 
which was purchased by Sir John 
Soane.  Belzoni’s, though larger, 
wanted the cover—this has it; and, 
what adds much to the interest of 
this, it has in it a mummy in a re- 
markably fine state of preservation. 
Belzoni’s had no mummy. 

The series of monumental stones 
or tablets, or, as they are sometimes 
called, Stele, is very extraordinary, 
and consists of no less than fifty-four. 
Some of them are peculiarly precious 
and interesting, as being, it appears, 
royal tablets, containing in various 
cartouches or ovals the names of the 
reigning Pharaohs. Amongst these 
names, we noticed that of Osortosen, 


the oldest, as is supposed, of the cele- 
brated Pharaohs of whom any mo- 
numents are known to exist. He 
erected the beautiful obelisk, still re- 
maining at Heliopolis, the On of the 
sacred Scriptures. This city was re- 
markable as being that of which Poti- 
pherah was priest, whose daughter 
Asenath was given in marriage to 
the patriarch Joseph. Another name 
on these monumental tablets is that of 
a Pharaoh exceedingly renowned, the 
celebrated Sesostris. Under this king 
the arts are supposed to have attained 
their highest point of glory. He also 
carried the Egyptian conquests further 
than any other monarch, even to India 
and beyond the Ganges. Several of 
the stone tablets have Greek inscrip- 
tions, no doubt of the Ptolemaic or 
Egyptian Greek dynasty. 

There is also an extraordinary mo- 
nument, though not entire, in fine 
marble, beautifully sculptured, of Ame- 
noph, bearing his name in no less than 
five or six cartouches or rings. This 
monument is of high interest, as being 
connected with one of the most re- 
markable incidents recorded in the 
Sacred Volume. Rollin remarks, 
** Ramses me Ammon had two sons, 
Amenophis and ldumis; Amenoph, the 
eldest, succeeded him. He was the 
Pharaoh under whose reign the Israel- 
ites departed out of Egypt, and who 
was drowned in his passage through 
the Red Sea.” Another monument 
we observed of stone, entirely perfect, 
being of a man and woman, supposed 
a husband and his consort, in the cu- 
rious costume of the times (see Plate 
III. fig. 1). The female crosses her 
arm behind her companion, and thus 
partially embraces him; but, what 
is extraordinary respecting this mo- 
nument, and renders it peculiarly 
precious is, that it bears the name, in 
three cartouches, of Thothmos the 
Great, or Mceris, one of the most re- 
nowned of the Egyptian Pharaohs. 
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It was under this monarch that the 
surprising work was executed of dig- 
ging the Lake near Memphis, called 
after him the Lake of Meeris. 

There are no less than six mummies 
in these collections, (with cases finely 
decorated) besides the one contained 
in the noble marble sarcophagus. They 
are specimens of the different kinds 
hitherto discovered. One which has 
the face gilded, is particularly remark- 
able, as having two cartouches of 
hieroglyphics; a circumstance of ex~- 
ceedingly rare occurrence on a mummy 
case. It is supposed to be of some 
personage of high consequence. 

In rare Scarabezi, finely sculptured, 
on very hard and valuable stones, the 
collections are peculiarly rich. Very 
many of them are particularly in- 
teresting as containing royal cartouches 
with the names of the Pharaohs who 
reigned at the periods, thus fixing a 
date. Many others again of LarGE 
sizE are full of beautifully engraved 
inscriptions. The latter — when, as 
these, very fine—are amongst the most 
choice and rare objects in Egyptian col- 
lections. 

Amongst other objects of high in- 
terest, we noticed a large ancient bas- 
ket, filled with many kinds of fruits, 
in the highest possible state of preser- 
vation, and of much importance as 
illustrative of Natural History. Va- 
rious of the kinds appear now to be 
unknown even in Egypt. We ob- 
served also a box of ancient wheat, 
one of barley, and another of Jentils, 
or vetches, as also a collection of an- 
cient bread and cake. 
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We noticed two tables, about two 
feet in diameter, of oriental alabaster. 
One of them is most remarkable, being 
WITH ITS STAND evidently turned out of 
one solid block of this fine material, and 
is a remarkable instance of the perfec- 
tion to which the arts were brought at 
this exceedingly remote period. This 
table with the stand is supposed to be 
entirely unique, as indeed are many 
other objects in this extraordinary 
collection, too numerous individually 
to particularise. As we proceed we 
shall mention a few. Of this class, 
viz. wholly unique, is supposed to be 
a complete apparatus for an ancient 
scribe, consisting of an inkstand, with 
a chain to attach a case, all of bronze. 
The case contains, even now, an an- 
cient reed, prepared for writing on the 
papyrus. 

We observed a collection of vases 
and lachrymatories of glass, some of 
large size, and the whole of great in- 
terest, as proving the manufacture of 
this useful material was known to the 
ancient Egyptians. One vase of glass, 
beautifully variegated in several colours, 
is supposed to be wholly unique. This 
may also be said of several double 
vases (see Plate III. fiys. 3 and 4) very 
curious, in terra cotta; and of one large 
vase of most peculiar shape, supposed 
to have been used for sacrificial pur- 
poses (see Plate II. fig. 7). This rare 
vase is alsopainted and ornamented with 
various figures, the prototype, as we 
may suppose, of ancient Greek painted 
vases; for it is universally allowed 
that the arts came from Egypt to 
Greece. History informs us, that Ce- 





Reference to Objects in the Plates. 


Pl. lI. Figs. 1 and 7 are referred in 
the text. 





fig. 2. A gold ring, having a 
cornelian stone of curious shape, on which 
is engraved the Key of the Nile. 

fig. 3. A ring wholly of gold, 
without any stone. It has, however, a 
curious device engraved on the flat sur- 
face. 

—— fig. 4, A seal set in gold. The 
seal is a very hard Egyptian stone, formed 
into a Scarabseus, on the flat surface of 
which is engraved the royal name, accom- 
panied by a sphynx, &c. 
fig. 5. A seal set in gold. The 
stone is a lapis lazuli, on which is en- 
graved the royal or Pharaonic name. 
fig. 6. A vase of curious shape, 
Gent. Mage. April, 1833. 
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partly painted. It has three handles, be- 
tween each of which are painted three 
Keys of the Nile, with a divining rod on 
each side of each key. 

Pl. ILI. figs. 1, 3, and 4, are referred to 
in the text. 
fig. 2. An instrument or utensil 
for a lady’s toilette, with three divisions, 
each to contain powders for painting the 
eyebrows, and other parts of the face. 
This has also the style for laying on the 
colours, the head o f which 1s one of th 
sacred birds of Egypt. 
fig. 5. A knife of remarkable 
shape. It is of bronze hardened, and is 
supposed to have been for sacrificial pur- 
poses. The handle end forms the head 
of a goat, which part is considerably inlaid 
with gold. 
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crops, an Egyptian, considered to have 


been coeval with Moses, founded 
Athens, one of its chief cities. He 
was, therefore, with his colony, ex- 
ceedingly likely to carry thither the 
Egyptian arts; and in the vase in 
question we have proof that this line 
of art was known in ancient Egypt. 

We noticed a remarkable set of four 
balls or bowls, curiously variegated, 
and which may possibly have been 
used as a sort of billiard balls. A 
collection of dolls, very curious. Balls 
made of the palm leaf ingeniously 
platted for boy’s play; and even an 
entire set of ancient nine pins. Va- 
tious mirrors made of a mixture of 
metals to receive a high polish. One 
of these is supposed to have been for 
royal use, and to have a considerable 
portion of gold amongst the other 
metals. It is of remarkable weight, 
and supposed to be unique in Europe. 

We were also struck with a beauti- 
fully carved face in hard wood, polish- 
ed smooth as glass, the eyes of enamel. 
This object conveys, even now, a won- 
derful degree of life and animation. 
There are also spear or lance heads, 
arrow heads, knives of various kinds, 
chisels, and objects in bronze of al- 
most endless variety. Spindles for 
spinning thread, mallets for hewing 
stone, bodkins, needles, nails, painters’ 
pallettes, mullers for grinding colours, 
divining rods, &c. &c. In short, spe- 
cimens of almost every object illus- 
trative of the arts, sciences, domestic 
economy, or habits and manners of 
those remarkable people the ancient 
Egyptians. 

We must not, however, pass over 
without at least a short notice, the 
objects in fine gold, which in these 
collections are very remarkable. They 
consist of rings, earrings, seals, orna- 
ments, &c. Some of the seals are 
particularly precious, as having on 
them the names of the then reigning 
Pharaohs. Amongst these objects we 
noticed also an entire chain of gold, 
very curious. It appears that this 
ornament was used by the highest 
class of the ancient Egyptians among 
the male as well as the female sex. 
It is recorded in the Sacred Volume, 
that Pharaoh, in order peculiarly to 
honour the Patriarch Joseph, ‘‘ took 
off his ring from his hand, and put it 
on Joseph’s hand, and arrayed him in 
vestures of fine linen, and put a chain 
of gold about. his neck.” 


Mr. Sams’s Collection of Egyptian Antiquities. 
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The collection of vases called Cano- 
puses is rich, and very interesting. A 
number of them are peculiarly valu- 
able, as containing in rings the name 
of the Pharaoh reigning at the period. 
Four of this kind, a complete and en- 
tire set, and all of oriental alabaster, 
we particularly noticed as containing 
the royal name of a celebrated king ; 
and having besides considerable in- 
scriptions finely engraved. We re- 
marked also a beautifully sculptured 
ancient bust in marble, of the Ptole- 
maic or Egyptian Greek dynasty. (See 
Pl. II. fig. 1.) This is a highly in- 
teresting specimen of ancient sculp- 
ture. It was found among the ruins 
of a city, judged to be the Zoan of the 
Sacred Volume. 

We must not omit a very curious 
ancient lamp, with the motto in Greek 
capital letters, GEOAOTTIA GEOY XA- 
PIC. This, from the shape of the 
letters, and the nature of the motto, 
is probably the work of the early 
period of Christianity, most likely 
during the Roman government, for 
finally Egypt became a Roman pro- 
vince. The lamp, however, is an ob- 
ject of great rarity and interest. We 
have heard but of one other of the 
kind, (the motto different and shorter) 
which is in the Egyptian collection 
purchased lately, at a large sum, of 
the Consul Anastasy, by the small 
state of Holland. 

Another remarkable object is an an- 
cient pzinting of the human face, on 
thin wood, supposed to be of the Pto- 
lemaic or Greek Egyptian dynasty. 
This is a beautiful object; the draw- 
ing and execution of which are very 
remarkable, and shew the high pitch 
to which the arts were then brought. 
This is also an article of very great 
rarity, one other of the kind only, 
of the same antiquity, being known to 
be in existence. 

We shall terminate this notice of a 
very few only, comparatively speak- 
ing, of the rare and valuable articles 
amongst the multiplicity we have had 
the pleasure of inspecting, with a short 
reference to the ancient MSS. in these 
extraordinary collections. -They are 
particularly remarkable ; and we may 
say, what we never saw, or indeed 
ever heard of before, there is a collec- 
tion of ten on fine linen of Egypt. 
These are generally in the Demotic or 
Enchorial character; and various of 
them are most curiously ornamented 
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with symbolical drawings and figures 
relating to their devotions, and occa- 
sionally to agricultural pursuits. 

The series of ancient MSS, on pa- 
pyrus is particularly precious and ex- 
tensive. In number there are no less 
than twenty-one; but what renders 
them peculiarly important is, that nine 
of them are in languages that can even 
now be read, viz. in the ancient Greek 
or the Coptic. We noticed also an- 
other peculiarity amongst the Papyri, 
which we never either saw or heard 
of previously. One of them is actually 
a BOOK, containing about forty leaves. 
The leaves may be about ten inches 
high, by perhaps seven inches broad. 
This most rare volume, on this ancient 
and choice material, and in a language 
now known, the ancient Coptic, is 
supposed to be unique in Europe. 

In conclusion, we may remark, that 
the nation is deeply indebted to the 
gentleman—a private individual—who 
has thus expended his property, de- 
voted his time and talents, and even 
risked his life and health in the 
acquisition of objects which so much 
enrich our native country,—in the ac- 
quirement of collections so precious, 
so extensive, and so deeply interest- 
ing, as well as so much calculated to 
promote and illustrate science and 
art. 
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But these remarkable collections 
seem too rich and too extensive, as 
well in value as in the necessary room 
required for their preservation, for any 
private individual to retain; and we 
understand they are offered to the 
trustees of our National Repository at 
the Museum at a moderate sum; very 
moderate indeed, when we take inte 
account the extent of the collections, 
the time requisite for seeking out and 
amassing such stores, (a large number 
of which are judged to be entirelyunique) 
and the consequentrisks and difficulties 
attendant thereon; and we do most 
sincerely hope they will not be per- 
mitted to pass to another country, but 
be purchased to enrich and illustrate 
art and science in ourown. It would 
surely be a national disgrace were they 
allowed to be lost to us, as well as to 
suffer the enterprising and scientific 
proprietor either to lose, or to see the 
fruits of his toil, expense, and perse- 
verance dispersed. We are amongst 
those who would strongly recommend 
wise economy—but to let collections 
of such high interest, rarity, and im- 
portance as these, be lost to the coun- 
try, would surely be a deviation from 
common prudence, and common at- 
tention to the interests and benefit of 
the nation at large. 


Sis parcus, sed non damno tuo. 
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IN our last article we commenced 
with laying before our readers a ge- 
neral view of the perplexing and per- 
plexed question of Church Reform ; 
wherein we laid down principles at 
once conservative and reformative ; op- 
posing ourselves to no reforms, but 
such as, by being unjust in principle 
and pernicious in practice, would not 
correspond to their name. We shewed, 
1. that the principle of spoliation tends, 
not remotely, to the destruction of all 
property, civil as well as ecclesiasti- 
cal; 2. that the principle of confiscation, 
(whether general or partial) in order to 
re-distribution, and grounded on politi- 
cal expediency, is forbidden by the laws 
of God, and is at variance with the 
dictates of human justice and equity. 
Further, that the very object for which 
so immense a sacrifice of principle is 
demanded, (namely, equalization of re- 
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Thucydides. 
Herodotus. 


venues among Parochial Ministers,) 
would involve consequences in the 
highest degree detrimental to the good 
alike of the Ministers and of the people. 
After briefly adverting to the immense 
value of an Established Church, and 
hinting at what point a stand in de- 
fence of that which subsists in these 
realms may best be made, we pro- 
ceeded to an examination of the chief 
plans of reform which have been pro- 
pounded by the professed friends of 
the Church. After showing the un- 
soundness of the principles of Church 
Reform promulgated by Dr. Arnold, 
we stated the scheme of reform pro- 
posed by Lord Henley, and noticed 
the insuperable objections to it ad- 
vanced by Dr. Burton, Mr. Town- 
send, Professor Pusey, and others: 1, 
as involving gross injustice ; 2. as be- 
ing almost wholly inefficient to accom- 
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plish the purposes in view; 3. as de- 
stroying institutions in the highest 
degree essential to the well-being of 
the Church, and the maintenance of the 
Christian religion itself. In order to 
fully establish the last mentioned ar- 
gument, we proceeded to show (in an 
analysis of the important matter of 
Professor Pusey) what eminent uses 
Cathedral Institutions might, agree- 
ably to their original purpose, be 
made to serve; namely, by supply- 
ing that grievous desideratum in the 
Church, a regular system of Clerical 
Education, and by ministering to other 
purposes highly beneficial. Finally, 
that, whatever abuses may have crept 
into those institutions, it were wiser 
to dedicate them anew than to destroy 
them. We again express our admira- 
tion of the Professor’s high-principled 
and instructive work ; especially that 
part of it which treats of the profes- 
sional education of the Clergy ; a sub- 
ject of such deep moment at this crisis, 
that we seriously exhort him to con- 
vert his mapepyov into an épyov, in 
which his views may be more fully 
developed, and the best methods of car- 
rying his plans into effect suggested. 
This, indeed, has been, in some mea- 
sure, done in a tract by a “‘ late Fellow 
of Baliol College,”” whom we commend 
for being on his guard against the 
frequent, but pernicious delusion of 
optimism. It being (as he observes) 
‘the part of wisdom to pursue at- 
tainable good, and not by a vain at- 
tempt at theoretic perfection, to en- 
danger the blessings we already enjoy. 
So (we would add) Thucydides well 
counsels us, p17) Tois érowuots mept ped- 
Advrav kal adhavay Kivduvevev. It is 
also a profound remark of a German 
writer (Ebend) that ‘‘ man errs first 
by taking theories for experiences ; in 
the next place by making his own ex- 
perience all in all.”” We are sorry, 
however, to have to remark, that 
the ex-Fellow’s theory of caution 
and discretion has been too little car- 
ried into his practice ; since he (in com- 
mon with most reformers) suggests 
many plans which have the semblance 
of wisdom, but which are in effect 
too fanciful and visionary to deserve 
a moment’s reflection. Let him and 
his. ingenious brethren, the paper re- 
formers, lay to heart a remark of that 
profound thinker Ebend. ‘‘ When the 
judgment lays its drag on the imagina- 
tion, it is true we procced with less 
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rapidity ; but the steps taken forwards 
have not to be taken back again.” 

We will now proceed to lay before 
our readers the plan proposed by Mr. 
Townsend; which is the most attrac- 
tive of all the many schemes proposed ; 
and to which, from the talents and 
virtues of the proposer, every attention 
is due. It promises a speedy aboli- 
tion of pluralities and non-residence, 
and an immediate and considerable 
increase in the value of poor liv- 
ings. . His object (to use his own 
words) is ‘‘ to give 50/. per annum 
to each living under 150/. (in the 
patronage of laymen) immediately that 
the plan is adopted, and an increase 
of 1501. to the same at the end of 
about thirty years. By thus rais- 
ing each poor living tg 3001. a year, 
(the sum mentioned in the Bill of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as the mi- 
nimum to which the smaller vicarages 
ought to be increased,) a competent 
Maintenance would be provided for 
every incumbent; who should, there- 
fore, be required to accept his bene- 
fice upon the condition of residence. 
This would abolish both non-residence 
and pluralities.’” After remarking 
that the principle of his plan is to 
require, by law, of the holders of 
the antient church property, that they 
contribute their assistance to the in- 
creasing of those poor livings which 
are in the gift of lay patrons, he paves 
the way for his plan by the following 
prefatory statements : 


“ There are 10,533 livings in England 
and Wales. Of these livings 70U0 are 
said to be in the gift of laymen. The 
remaining 3633 are at the disposal of the 
Crown, the Lord Chancellor, the bishops, 
the deans and chapters, and other public 
bodies. The livings under 150J. a year 
amount, according to the Parliamentary 
Returns, to 4361. Now the whole num- 
ber of livings bears that proportion to the 
poor livings, which the livings in the gift 
of the public bodies, and the livings in 
the gift of the lay patrons, taken together, 
bear to the same. By calculating this 
proportion, we find that there will be 
about 149] poor livings in the gift of the 
Church, &c., and about 2898 in the gift 
of the lay patrons. Let us suppose the 
whole number to be 3000, as round num- 
bers facilitate calculation. The problem 
to be solved then is this: if we take for 
granted that the 1461 poor livings, in the 
gift of the ecclesiastical and public bodies, 
will be augmented by the united or sepa- 
rate operation of Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
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and the Archbishop’s Bill, which extends 
only to the clerical and not to the lay 
impropriators; in what manner can we 
raise these 3000 livings, in the gift of lay 
patrons, which are now under 1501. per an- 
num each, to be 300/. per annum, und 
thus, by providing a competent mainten- 
ance for an incumbent, be enalled to com- 
mand residence, and to abolish pluralities 2” 

Before we discuss the merits of Mr. 
Townsend’s scheme, it will be not 
unacceptable to our readers to trace, 
from the details brought forward by 
him, the rise and progress of the 
evil to which pluralities and non-re- 
sidence almost entirely owe their ex- 
istence, namely the poverty of two- 
thirds of the Livings of the Church: 
a circumstance occasioned by that im- 
poverishing of the parochial benefices, 
which had been gradually going on 
even for several centuries before the 
time of the Reformation, and had 
been introduced and perpetuated on 
the very principle nowso universally in 
favour with all Reformers, expediency. 
As parochial endowments were some- 
times unnecessarily large, it was urged 
that they might, with advantage, be 
occasionally diverted to other and more 
important religious purposes. Thus 
the Popes (resorting to the fatal mea- 
sure of redistribution, now so clamour- 
ed for,) frequently appropriated the 
tithes of a parish to some monastery 
whose endowments were represented to 
need an increase; though they never 
failed to lay a strict obligation on the 
society to provide for the performance 
of clerical duties at the parish. These 
were at first discharged by some one 
of the monks sent periodically for the 
purpose; and, in after-times, more fre- 
quently by some secular priest ap- 
pointed as a substitute for the mo- 
nastic chaplain, and called Vicar. 
This person they supported by al- 
lotting to him either the small tithes, 
and sometimes a portion also of the 
great tithes, or by a money-payment. 
When it gradually became customary 
for the duty to be done by a stated 
and resident Vicar, the Popes took 
care never to assign the tithes of any 
parish to a monastic body as Impro- 
priators, except with the express con- 
dition that they should provide a “‘ con- 
grua portio,”’ orcompetent maintenance 
for the Vicar. And as money-pay- 
ments would vary with the alteration 
in the value of money (which was 
regularly on the decrease) the Popes 
took care to vest in the hands of the 
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Bishop of the diocese, a power to in- 
crease this stipend whenever neces- 
sary; and the statute law of England 
recognised both the power and the 
duty of the Bishops to take care that the 
Impropriators allowed such stipends 
as should be a competent maintenance, 
Now, at the spoliation of the monastic 
endowments by Henry the Eighth, 
this property came into the hands of 
the Crown; which avowedly took it, 
with all the charges, incumbrances, 
obligations, and conditions upon it— 
one of which was, to provide such 
suitable maintenance asthe Vicarmight 
need, and the Bishop of the diocese ap- 
portion. And as the King merely stood 
in the place of the Monastic bodies, so the 
grantees of the Abbey lands, Tithes, 
and other Ecclesiastical revenues so 
improvidently bestowed by the King, 
and who were the first Lay Impro- 
priators, merely stood in the place of 
the King. Hence it was clearly the 
duty of the Bishops to enforce the ob- 
servance of those conditions on the 
part of the Impropriators, as they had 
done on the Monastic bodies. But 
it was a duty which they generally 
neglected to fulfil, and which indeed 
the circumstances of the times scarcely 
permitted them to discharge. Inso- 
much that the very exercise of this 
power, ceasing to be effectual, fell 
gradually into desuetude ; and, the law 
having become obsolete, wsaye usurped 
its place. Thus, Lay Impropriators 
came to be regarded as free from all 
spiritual control ; and Lay Impropria- 
tions were at length recognised by the 
common law as, to all intents and pur- 
poses, private property. Mr.Townsend, 
however, strenuously maintains, that, 
although the power of the Bishops 
to enforce the rendering of this com- 
petent maintenance, has passed away, 
and the liability to render it on the 
part of the Lay Ilmpropriators has 
also passed away, yet that the obliga- 
tion in justice and equity on the Impro- 
priators to render this, remains the 
same; and he argues, that by their 
failure in rendering this, they have be- 
come the principal cause of that po- 
VERTY, Which weighs down half the 
livings in the Church, and conse- 
quently of those abuses (pluralities, 
and non-residence) of which the 
Church bears the blame. To remove 
these blots in our escutcheon, he pro- 
poses that every Bishop shall make 
a return of each living in his diocese 
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under 1501. per annum, to a Board ap- 
pointed for the purpose. That the 
Governors of the said Board shall be 
empowered to apply to the Lords of 
the Treasury for an advance of 50001. 
or 5,7001. (for the repayment of which 
sum security shall be given by the Pa- 
tron, the Incumbent, and the Govern- 
ors), to be invested in the funds, or laid 
out in the purchase ofland. By the ad- 
vance of 5000/. producing four per cent. 
the living (he observes) will be nomi- 
nally increased by 200/. a year. Now 
to repay the principal, he proposes that 
the Incumbent shall give security, that 
the sum of 100/. shall be annually paid 
by him, and be funded, and permitted 
to remain in the funds at compound 
interest. This 100/. per ann. at three 
and a half per cent. would, he observes, 
pay off the 5000/. in twenty-nine years, 
or 5,7001. in thirty-two years. To 
provide for the payment of the interest 
of the above 5000/. at four per cent. or 
of 5,7001. at three and a half per cent. 
Mr. Townsend proposes that one per 
cent. shall be paid by the incumbent 
(who shall give full security for that 
payment) ; one per cent. by the patron, 
who shall give security to the Gover- 
nors and the Bishop for the payment, 
and whose advowson being so mate- 
rially increased in value by the opera- 
tion of this measure, he might justly 
be expected to pay the one per cent. 
The remaining two or one and a half 
per cent. he proposes to raise from 
the Lay Impropriators, or possessors 
of landed property obtained from tithes, 
nay even of whatever landed or other 
property was once Church property. 
The Bishops (he proposes) ‘‘ shall first 
ascertain the sums which will fall to the 
Lay Impropriators, which shall be 
raised by an assessment on all lay 
tithe property, and all ancient Church 
property ; to ascertain which, the pre- 
sent Ecclesiastical Commission shall 
be empowered to make due inquisi- 
tion, and report to Parliament, who 
shall pass an act of assessment. Mr. 
Townsend then proceeds to show—1. 
the justice, 2. the desirableness, and 
3, the efficiency of this measure. 
“* What (observes he) can be more 
just, than that the lay Church property 
in general should be assessed for the in- 
crease of lay livings in general.” “Tax 
the Church,” says he, ‘“‘ to benefit 
the Church livings. Tax the Lay im- 
propriators and the Lay patrons, to 
benefit the Lay livings.” As to the de- 
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sirableness, that will depend upon the 
expediency ; and theefficiency willdepend 
uponthe practicability. Themain point, 
however, is the justice of the measure ; 
and on that head we entertain grave 
doubts. Mr. Townsend, indeed, argues 
that “ it is but just that those who 
receive ecclesiastical revenues should 
be called upon to contribute to the 
support of that sacred service, for 
which those revenues were originally 
bestowed.” But has he not virtually 
granted, that the revenues in question 
have very long ceased to be ecclesias- 
tical, and have become private pro- 
perty. What! will not Mr. Townsend 
recognise three centuries of possession 
(for a great part of that time recog- 
nised by the common law), as giving 
a right of property? What would the 
Lord Chancellor or the Attorney-Ge- 
neral say to this sort of law? Almost 
as well might he question the right 
of some of our greatest landed pro- 
prietors to their estates, because ori- 
ginally obtained by violence and in- 
justice at the Norman Conquest, or 
at later periods. Mr. Townsend, in- 
deed, grants “‘ that his plan seems to 
imply a violation of the rights of pri- 
vate property.” But this objection 
he seeks to remove by a notable device. 
** Let (says he) but the State, which 
has the power, be invoked to interfere 
and legalize this measure.” And then 
(continues he) “‘ let THE PRINCIPLE of 
this Act be made the precedent for le- 
gislative interference for the general 
benefit of the Church, and become the 
basis of ecclesiastical reform.”” But 
is Mr. Townsend aware that the 
weapon he is employing cuts two ways, 
and would be a dangerous edge-tool 
for the Church at the present conjunc- 
ture? For, granted that the State may 
lawfully and justly interfere with vested 
rights for the benefit of the Church, 
and transfer the private property of 
individuals to her funds; how can its 
right be denied to interfere even to 
the detriment of the Church, and trans- 
fer or retransfer the property of the 
Church to private individuals? But 
thus it is, that men are mighty care- 
less about ‘‘ vested rights,’’ except 
when they are vested in themselves. 
However, waving the justice and ad- 
verting to the practicability of this 
scheme, does Mr. Townsend seriously 
think that our present Ministry would 
be disposed, or the House of Com- 
mons permit them, to advance seven- 
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teen millions of money,—which Mr. 
Townsend himself calculates would 
be necessary to accomplish his scheme? 
Does he not see that the very attempt 
to carry such a measure would only 
serve to array against the Church, in 
dread combination, the most formid- 
able, but now conflicting, interests ? 
It could only embitter the hostility of 
the dissenting and the infidel, or godless, 
parties, which are at present in league 
against it: a league which Dr. Arnold, 
with some reason, says, must be dis- 
solved, otherwise the Church cannot 
long stand. And as the attempt in 
question would make enemies of many 
of its remaining friends, itcouldscarcely 
fail to give the coup de grace to the 
Church Establishment. It gives us 
great pain to be compelled to use this 
language respecting the suggestions, 
doubtless well meant, of so truly esti- 
mabie a person as Mr. Townsend; but 
we trust his candour will excuse the 
freedom of our animadversions, since 
the very circumstance of his merit and 
well-merited reputation, while it gives 
him a claim on our forbearance, at the 
same time renders it the more neces- 
sary, especially at this crisis, that error 
should not be sheltered under so high 
an authority. 

We will now proceed to state the 
plan propounded by Mr. Miller, which 
is (to use the words of Mr. Townsend) 
“*torequire the payment of First Fruits, 
according to present values,—the First 
Fruits to be considered as only one 
half of a year’s income,—two years to 
beallowed for payment; and bishoprics 
and livings under certain amounts to 
be exempt. A clerical tax, according 
to present values, under the name of 
Tenths, but upon a graduated scale, 
to be imposed, so as to produce an 
annual amount nearly equal to one- 
tenth of all the clerical income of Eng- 
land and Wales. Bishoprics and liv- 
ings under certain values to be exempt, 
and the scale to be moved upwards as 
soon as augmentation has brought the 
exempted preferments to the minimum 
of the taxable incomes :—the same 
principle of increased exemption to be 
preserved respecting First Fruits. To 
render present incumbents subject to 
at least one-third of the rate fixed by 
the graduated scale for the new pay- 
ment of tenths. To obtain (towards 
the fund for general augmentation) 
from the lay patron of any poor liv- 
ing, which shall have been improved 


by grants derived from the clerical 
Tenths, as many years’ purchase of the 
annual amount of such augmentation 
as may be deemed equitable.” Of 
this scheme we must say, that, al- 
though it promises considerable eff- 
ciency (even so far as to produce 
250,000/. per arnum, when in full 
activity), yet it is liable to many ob- 
jections, and labours under formidable 
difficulties. 

Suffice it to say, that, waving all 
objection to the principle of ¢aration, 
it lays far too heavy a burden on the 
Parochial Clergy, while it permits the 
Cathedral Clergy to go comparatively 
scot-free. It not only lays the heaviest 
burdens on those who are, generally 
speaking, least able to bear them; but 
imposes them at a time, of all others, 
when burdens are especially burden- 
some. It violates, too, the rules of jus- 
tice in making present incumbents lia- 
ble to taxation. In short, the whole 
scheme is so beset with difficulties, 
not to say impracticabilities, that it 
deserves no serious attention. 

Proceed we finally to notice Dr. 
Burton’s plan. This seeks to effect 
the desired object by resorting to a 
taxation of the richer for the benefit 
of the poorer Clergy. He proposes, 
for the increase of small livings, a 
graduated taxation of benefices (and 
also of Cathedral preferments) com- 
mencing as low as those of 2001, and 
upwards, which are to pay lJ. per 
annum, up to 2501. per annum, which 
are to pay 1/. 5s. and so on, witha 
gradually ascending scale; so that a, 
living of 500/. shall pay 6/1. 5s.; one of 
7501., 171. 10s.; one of 10001., 35/.; 
one of 12501., 587. 15s. ; one of 15001., 
881. 15s.; one of 20001., 1671. 10s. 

After an attentive examination and 
mature consideration of the above 
plan, we are bound to say, that it 
appears to us the least objection- 
able, and the most feasible of all 
which have been proposed ; that it is 
also characterised by much modera- 
tion, sound sense, and practical know- 
ledge. But, waving minor objections 
(e. g. that it commences at too low 
an inceme); the grand question is, 
whether it is based on the principles 
of justice, namely, whether the mea- 
sure of taxation, however moderate it 
may seem (and it is the principle for 
which we contend), does not involve 
injustice, and be in reaiity a redistri- 
bution? It is urged, indeed, that the 
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Legislature, being trustee of the Church 
property, has the power of doing what 
it perpetually does with private pro- 
perty in general, and has occasionally 
(as in the case of the Curates’ Bill of 
1813) done with Church property. 
Mr. Gleig, in his sensible pamphlet, 
strenuously contends that the Legis- 
lature may, without any injustice, 
impose a tax on livings, either uni- 
versally or partially: a power (he 
says) which it exercises every day in 
reference to all property. ‘It is not op- 
posed (continues he) to any principle, 
— it has a precedent both in civil and 
ecclesiastical legislation,—in the levy- 
ing of poor-rates, and in the payment 
of tenths; and, above all, may be 
brought to bear without the occur- 
rence of any of those dangers and dif- 
ficulties with which other devices are 
beset.”” We cannot, however, admit 
that Mr. Gleig has established his 
point. The cases he adduces are not 
similar, and consequently his reasoning 
involves a fallacy. Until, therefore, the 
Reformers who advocate the measure 
of taxation (and with whom rests the 
onus probandi), shall condescend to 
afford a solid proof of its justice, we 
must hesitate to recommend its adop- 
tion. To use the words of a writer in 
Brit. Mag. for Dec. 1832, p. 497, “‘itis 
difficult to imagine with whut plea of jus- 
tice, or with what good conscience, they 
who are already in the possession of 
what they ought never to have had, 
shall presume to ask the Legislature 
either to rob other livings by means of 
augmented tenths, or else to despoil the 
Chapters, in order that the value of 
those small livings, of which they are 
the patrons, should be increased to 
their own private benefit.” The mea- 
sure, at all events, should only be 
carried into effect (if it were consis- 
tent with justice) by the Clergy them- 
selves, in a Convocation formed for 
the purpose, on a very extended scale, 
composed of delegates sent from the 
incumbents at large, and furnished 
with ample powers to regulate, in 
conjunction with the Prelates, this 
and other matters connected with 
Church Reform. But before the 


Clergy in Convocation ought to be in- 
duced to give any serious considera- 
tion as to the adoption of the measure 
in question, a most grave objection to 
it should be removed, without which 
we hope they would reject it unhesi- 
tatingly, and not be made instrumental 
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to their own harm, and the good of 
their oppressors and spoliators. Let it 
be remembered, that of the livings 
in lay patronage (besides the Crown 
benefices), amounting to about 7600, 
nearly half are livings under (and 
some much under) 150/. per annum. 
Now of these the advowsons were, 
by the effect of the Curates’ Bill, much 
depreciated in the market; and at 
present they are lower than they 
were ever known to be. Hence the 
patrons are not so much under the 
temptation to hawk them about and 
sell them; and thus the abominable 
sale of livings is much lessened. But 
any such scheme as Dr. Burton’s or 
Mr. Townsend’s, would have the ef- 
fect of making these very livings (what 
surely no wise or good man would 
wish) as marketable as those of the 
class at present above them ;—and, in 
short, would fill the coffers of the laity, 
by emptying those of the Clergy. 

We trust that the Clergy will never 
consent, nor the friends of the Church 
ever adopt, any plan of taxation, with- 
out accompanying it with such a pro- 
viso as should effectually remove the 
objection in question. We confess we 
know none, except that of abolishing 
henceforward the sale of advowsons ; 
consenting at the same time to pur- 
chase up at a moderate rate the livings 
in lay hands under 150/. per annum, 
and vesting the presentation to them 
in the hands of Commissioners. 

Or, if this should be thought a mea- 
sure of too great difficulty, to at least 
compel every Lay patron of a small 
living improved by the Taxation in 
question, to pay as many years’ pur- 
chase of the annual amount of such 
grant of augmentation as it might 
fairly be worth. 

Deep indeed is the interest we feel 
on a subject so momentous as the pre- 
servation and increased utility of the 
Church of England. The question, 
however, how this may be brought 
about, is one which, from various 
causes, especially the immense extent 
of private patronage, the want of 
funds, &c. is of the most intricate na- 
ture, ‘‘ a complicated scheme (to use 
the words of Johnson) where many 
interests are to be connected, many 
movements to be adjusted, and the 
joint effort of many powers to be di- 
rected to a single point.”” We have 
indeed experimentally found the truth 
of another remark of the same great 
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writer, that ‘‘ sudden difficulties often 
start up from the ambushes of art, 
stop the career of activity, repress 
the gaiety of confidence; and when 
we imagine ourselves almost at the 
end of our labours, drive us back 
to new plans and different mea- 
sures.” Under these circumstances, 
it is plain that great caution and 
deliberation, and the absence of every 
kind of rashness, are indispensable 
to the successful accomplishment of 
our designs. That all changes, to 
be really beneficial, must not only be 
well weighed, but introduced gradual- 
ly, otherwise worse evils than those we 
deplore cannot but be involved, is a 
truth which ought not to need being 
inculcated in the present enlightened 
age. Itis clear to us, that the crying 
evils arising from the scandalous po- 
verty of a great part of the livings of 
the Church, is alone to be effectually 
removed by a sacrifice (which, how- 
ever, we do not eapect) on the part of 
the Lay Impropriators, of a portion of 
that property held by them, so unjustly 
wrenched from the Church, to the 
great injury of the people, (especially 
the middle classes), and the unneces- 
sary and, in its effects, pernicious ag- 
grandisement of the great Land Pro- 
prietors. We cannot, however, ap- 
prove of any plan which is not essen- 
tially conservative, makes no capricious 
changes, but maintains the existing 
frame-work of the Church, and pre- 
serves the right of property from in- 
fringement ; which (to use the words of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, in his 
late admirable Charge,) ‘‘ does not 
pursue the greatest attainable good by 
the least violent means.”” We should 
(as Mr. Pusey observes) ‘‘ make it our 
first object not to ascertain how much 
one might by any possibility curtail, 
but how much one ought to retain.” 
We would, with Dr. Burton, wish 
that the Clergy were compelled to do 
their duty; but we wish also to see 
the Laity hindered from throwing im- 
pediments in their way. But, how-. 
ever necessary some reforms may be, 
no reflecting mind can fail to see (what 
is placed in a strong light by Dr. Ar- 
nold) ‘‘the general excellence of a 
system by which something is effec- 
tually saved from the gripe of selfish- 
ness, and given to the common good ; 
—good the most extensive and most 
precious of all, the providing in every 
Gent. Maa. April, 1833. 
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parish the existence of a person whose 
sole business shall be to promote good 
to the souls and bodies of men; good 
which no other but such a person could 
effect ; good which, in a spiritual view, 
is beyond all price, as administering a 
remedy for all troubles, from the sim- 
plest physical suffering of the rudest 
nature, up to those mental conflicts 
which are the inevitable portion of 
the loftiest and most sensitive minds.”’ 
The enemies of the Church, indeed, 
point to America, as presenting a proof 
how little necessary is an Establish- 
ed Church. But ‘‘ America (as Dr. 
Arnold truly observes) is a very vague 
word, and in those parts of the Union 
in which religion is in the healthiest 
state, there is what is almost equiva- 
lent to an Establishment; that is, 
every man is obliged to contribute to 
a fund for religious instruction, but 
he has his choice as to the particular 
sect to which his quota is to be 
paid.” ‘‘ With all the advantages (con- 
tinues he) enjoyed by America, as 
to the physical condition of her 
people, with her prodigious extent 
of available land, and her as yet 
comparatively scanty population, ren- 
dering the temptation to offences 
against property far less than it can 
be in an old and fully peopled coun- 
try; still the world has as yet pro- 
duced no instance of society advanc- 
ing under a less promising aspect, in- 
tellectual, moral, and religious, than 
in the new states of the American 
Union ;” where, as Dr. A. elsewhere 
observes, ‘‘ Sectarianism has wrought 
her perfect work.” Shall not, then, 
every exertion be made to preserve so 
mighty an engine for national good as 
our EstaBLisHeD CuurcH? But, in 
order to effect her preservation, what- 
ever measures may deserve the name 
of Reformation, may be really practi- 
cable, and produce good, without the 
committing of evil, must be done with- 
out hesitation or delay. Much must 
be done to restore the discipline of the 
Church, something to diminish, gra- 
dually but surely, the excessive ine- 
quality in her revenues ; something to 
effectually check pluralities and non- 
residence, and to pave the way to the 
abolition of translations, except to the 
See of London and the Archbishoprics. 
Above all, it is indispensable to the se- 
curity of the Church, that some plan 
(such as that recommended by Mr. Pu- 
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sey) be immediately adopted for the 
professional education of young men for 
the Church. And if this be connect- 
ed with a restoration of our Cathedral 
institutions to their original intention, 
by making them seminaries for cleri- 
cal education, it will do more than 
any thing else to preserve them in this 
utilitarian age. Let, then, the thing 
be set about with alacrity and vigour, 
and thus the difficulties (which have 
perhaps been magnified) will speedily 
diminish. And inall our plans of Re- 
form, iet there be a hopeful spirit, ac- 
companying our exertions. ‘‘ No man 
(says Bacon) can tell how much may 
be done, unless he believes that much 
may be done.” Let, too, the mea- 
sure in question be accomplished on 
a scale worthy of the first Protestant 
Church in the world, and worthy of 
the momentous purpose in view, the 
better instructing the ministry in the 
true nature of the Gospel, and enabling 
them to bring it more effectually home 
to the hearts and consciences of men. 
** Since truth (as Mr. Pusey observes) 
depends more upon the character of 
him who inforces it, than upon its 
own, it is of the utmost consequence 
that the Clergy should be persons to 
whom the Laity shall look up. But, 
in order to do this, they must be highly 
educated, both in a literary and pro- 
fessional view.” The Bishop of Lon- 
don has with equal truth and force 
observed, that “‘ the studies and quali- 
fications of the Clergy are forced on- 
wards and upwards by that resistless 
pressure of intellect, which is urging 
every class of society upon the foot- 
steps of that which is next above it ; 
and if they do not yield to the im- 
pulse, or rather if they do not antici- 
pate and prevent it, by the most stre- 
nuous efforts to maintain their relative 
position, and to prove themselves mas- 
ters of the knowledge which the people 
seek at their mouth, they will discredit 
their order, render their ministry inef- 
fective, and endanger the Establish- 
ment.’ Jn order to see how much 
even the Laity are interested in this 
improvement of the Clergy, we have 
only to think of the great conse- 
quence of the Clergy, and their high 
moral as well as religious influence on 
society.* To use the words of the 
Letter to Sir Robert Peel, ‘‘ they 
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are the instructors of man’s youth; 
they are the spiritual monitors of 
his maturer age; they are the he- 
ralds to him of the most momentous 
and appallingly interesting truths ; man 
looks to them for comfort when in 
sorrow; and in that hour in which 
al] that ever poet sung, or ever orator 
spoke, can neither charm nor rescue, 
—when friendship cannot save, nor 
love deliver, man is supported by their 
attentions, and solaced by their ex- 
hortations, when about to depart to 
another life, after the wrangling jars 
and ‘ fitful fever’ of this!” 

But if it be so necessary that they 
should be highly educated, highly ac- 
complished, &c. it is quite as ne- 
cessary that the remuneration appor- 
tioned for their support should be li- 
beral. Not that it should be, even if 
we were allowed to make it so, equal. 
The manifold evils of a system of 
equalization have been abundantly 
pointed out, and are illustrated in the 
case of ScoTLanp, notwithstanding 
the great benefit she has ever derived 
from her southern neighbour. But, 
besides the ordinary parochial endow- 
ments, it is indispensible to the well- 
being of the religion itself, that there 
should be a better provision and a 
higher remuneration appointed, as 
prizes for the most deserving and la- 
borious, and stations wherein they 
may serve the Church in a higher 
mode than mere parochial ministers 
ever can. And “‘ the reward must be 
(as Bacon observes) such as may fully 
satisfy the most eminent men in the 
profession.”” Nothing, indeed, is more 
true than the saying of Pericles : d@Aa 
vis Ketrat dperis weyeora, Toiade Kai av- 
Spes dpurror modirevovor. ‘‘ He (ob- 
serves Mr. Rose), who knows human 
nature, which is, on the large scale, 
ever the same, will see that the mini- 
num of pay will, of a surety, bring at 
last the minimum of qualification.” 
In saying this, let us not be thought 
to lose sight of the spiritual charac- 

eter of the Clergy. They know, in- 
deed, their high importance, since 
to them are committed the oracles of 
truth, and by them, humanely speak- 
ing, are all the inexpressible blessings 
of the Gospel to be communicated. But 
let us remember, that they have “‘ this 
treasure in an earthern vessel ;” that 








* There can be no doubt but that, as a body, they are the best informed in Eu. 
rope, and that they have contributed more to the spreading real and true knowledge 


than any other class of men. 
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they are not angels, but men—men 
compassed with infirmity, who cannot 
but be affected by worldly circum- 
stances, and who must therefore act, 
more or less, from mixed motives; 

who can be depressed by the chill 
influence of penury, or bowed down 
by the iron hand of oppression ; who 
cannot be insensible to the stimulus 
of temporal rewards; which ought to be 
dear to them, as bearing testimony of 
approbation to their labours. 

No doubt reforms in the Church are, 
more or less, necessary. But let every 
measure be well weighed, and every 
thing done with deliberation. Let 
not a single step be taken until we 
know where to plant the next foot- 
step. ‘“‘ Care (us Bacon observes) 
should be taken in reforming religion, 
(as in purging the body) that the good 
be not taken away with the bad; which 
is commonly done when the People is 
the Reformer. And when experiments 
are proposed, good care should be 
taken that it be the desire for re- 
formation that draweth on the change, 
not the desire of change that pre- 
tendeth the reformation.”’ Of course, 
this is quite as applicable to political 
as to ecclesiastical Reform. We should 
be cautious not to tamper too much 
with laws, by frequent and unnecessary 
alteration on pretence of, and even 
with a fair prospect of effecting, Reform. 
The consequence of rash innovation in 
legislation is ably pointed out by 
Hooker in Eccl. Pol. iv. 14. ‘‘ To alter 
(says he) a law which the custom and 
continual practice of many ages or years 
hath confirmed in the minds of men, 
must needs be troublesome and scan- 
dalous. It amazeth them, it causeth 
them to stand in doubt, whether any 
thing be in itself by nature either good 
or evil ; and not all things rather such 
as men at this or that time agree to 
account of them, when they behold 
even those things disposed, disannul- 
led, rejected, which use had made in 
a@ manner natural, whereby all laws 
are made effectual.” A truth which 
is also confirmed by the authority of 
the great Historian of antiquity : : Wav- 
tov de dewdraroy, ei BeBaov 7 np pn- 
dev kabeornger ov dy 86£n mépt, pnde 
woosdpeba ort xeipooe vopors dx} ~ 
Tols Xpopern mods Kpeicowv éotly i) 
ka@s €xovow axvpots. 

At the same time, we are far from 
maintaining that reforms are not 
to be made when they have become 
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indispensably necessary. We must, 
in the words of Bacon, ‘‘ ask counsel 
of both times; of the ancient time, 
that we may understand what is best ; 
of the later time, that we may know 
what is fittest ;”,—avoiding (to use the 
words of Dr. Bloomfield in the Dedi- 
cation to his Translation of Thucy- 
dides,) ‘‘on the one hand, the mani- 
fold evils of rash innovation, and 
reckless precipitancy in legislation 
and government,—and, on the other, 
the scarcely less formidable perils of 
suffering political institutions, however 
generally perfect, and fitted to the then 
circumstances of a country, to wear 
and rust out, without gradually adopt- 
ing such necessary and well-weighed 
repairs and improvements as the times 
and seasons may require.” 

In attempting, however, any reform 
which shall answer to its title, there 
is great need to avoid being deceived 
by names, so as not to attend to the 
reality of things. Thus, Sinecures do 
not necessarily imply sinecurists—and 
pluralities and non-residence, however 
great evils they may be, are by zo 
means so grievous as many would have 
us suppose ; nor are they without their 
benefit to the Church (see the Quar- 
terly Review for Dec., the British Ma- 
gazine for Nov. 1832, and the follow- 
ing months, Mr. Gleig, p. 37, and Dr. 
Arnold, p. 72). They must, therefore, 
be dealt with discreetly, or worse evils 
will be incurred. 

As to the subject of Tithes, we must 
be content to refer to Mr. Gleig’s sen- 
sible remarks, to Professor Lee’s able 
tracts, and to Bp. Law’s pamphlet on 
Commutation ; indeed the subject, pro- 
perly speaking, does not belong to the 
question of Church Reform. Suffice 
it to say, that, whatever may be the 
evils of the Tithe system, they are 
practically, very slight, as not being 
taken in kind one time in fifty. 

As to the Liturgy, the some dozen at 
most of alterations which might be 
thought improvements, are unworthy of 
legislation. 

Among the various schemes of re- 
form which are, or may be devised, 
we hope the good sense of the na- 
tion will preserve it from the egre- 
gious folly of laying any such re- 
straint, in regard to Clerical residence, 
as may hinder the employment of a 
competent number of able and expe- 
rienced Clergymen from educating the 
children of the middle and higher 
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classes. . ‘‘ It has been (as Mr. Pusey 
observes) a blessed circumstance for 
this country, that education has, even 
in points not connected with Chris- 
tianity, been, to so great a degree, car- 
ried on only by the Clergy. It has 
been a happy circumstance that our 
Philologians have been (with one ex- 
ception) Clergy, because every thing 
is capable of being treated in a Chris- 
tian manner, or the reverse. And the 
profession of a Clergyman affords a 
guarantee, that these studies, though 
in themselves secular, should lead men 
up to Christianity, not estrange them 
from it.” 

We shall forbear, for the present, to 
enter into the details of any plans of 
Church Reform which may require to 
be carried into effect. Such may best 
be offered when any general plans have 
been determined on. Though, indeed, 
the governors of our Church can 
little need petty suggestions of that 
kind ; for, as they are, by their office, 
overseers of the Church, so are they, 
by their wisdom and _ experience, 
best qualified to ‘‘set in order the 
things which are wanting,” to make 
our Church effectual for the purposes 
intended. And this leads us to re- 
mark, after an excellent writer, that 
“the restoration of the ConvocaTIon, 
with increased powers, adapted to the 
peculiar circumstances of the times, is 
the Reform most wanted, because it 
ought to constitute the basis of all 
other Reforms.”” On which subject, 
see Mr. Massingberd’s sensible Tract. 
We earnestly beseech those who pre- 
side at the helm of the State, to al- 
low the Church to reform itself, es- 
pecially as there are many marks of a 
self-reforming Church, and many cir- 
cumstances which show us how much 
may be done without direct legislation. 
And should the task of ‘setting in 
order the things which are wanting” 
be committed to a Convocation, pre- 
sided over by our Prelates, we feel 
confident that they will never attempt 
to save the Church by any sacrifice of 
principle to expediency. All deviations 
from principle, while they fail to con- 
ciliate our enemies, alienate our friends. 
Something worse might happen to the 
Church than its downfall. If it be 
destined to fall (mavra yap méguxe kai 
éXacoovcba), which Heaven forfend— 
we would have her fall nobly. 

We must now hasten to a conclu- 
sion, trusting that we have contributed 
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something towards ascertaining the. 


bearings of this perplexed question, 
and have, we think, established the fol- 
lowing : 1. That equalization of Church 
preferments would be most pernicious 
both to the Clergy and the country at 
large, especially as preventing persons 
of fortune from coming into the 
Church; and thereby so materially 
benefiting it, as they now do. 2. That 
the real evils of the Church cannot be 
suddenly or speedily corrected but by 
spoliation; which must tear up the very 
foundations of society. 3. That plu- 
ralities, under due limitation as to 
extent of income, are not near so 
great an evil as is supposed, nay, are 
productive of good ; first by alleviating, 
(as they might be made to do unobjec- 
tionably,) the evil of an insufficient 
provision for the Clergy ; and secondly, 
by obtaining a succession of Clergy, 
and giving them employment imme- 
diately on taking orders. 4. That Ca- 
thedral institutions may, with practi- 
cable alterations, be made (agreeably 
to their orginal intentions) a source of 
great benefit both to the Clergy and 
the Laity. 5. That much has been 
done, is doing, and may be done, 
quietly and effectually to promote re- 
form, and thereby render any sweep- 
ing, violent, and hasty measures both 
unnecessary and inexcusable. 

Finally, in discussing plans of 
Church Reform, let us never forget 
that it is chiefly a religious question, and 
ought to be considered in a religious 
view. To use the words ofa late Fel- 
low of Baliol College, the Church con- 
sists not in material buildings [as an 
ancient writer says, dvdpes yap mods, 
kai ov reixn. Thucyd. vii. 78.) ; it con- 
sists not in temporal revenues—how- 
ever necessary in a question of Church 
Reform, these subordinate matters 
may be—but the Church consists of 
the people of God, and every measure 
of improvement, which stops short of 
improving them, must eventually end 
in disappointment. 

To conclude (in the words of Mr. 
Pusey), ‘‘ let us commit our Church to 
Him who “‘loves it better than we 
can love it,” and, under Him, to those 
whom His Providence has appointed 
to govern it; praying Him, who alone 
can do so, ‘‘ by His continual pity to 
cleanse and to defend it; and because 
it cannot continue in safety without 
His succour, to preserve it evermore 
by His help and goodness.” 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


MR. ALLEN 


Mr. Urpan, 

I was beginning to conclude, that, 
amid the pressing claims to attention 
of the valuable literature of the day, 
i.e. the trash of fashionable novels 
and mock-travels—a work on which I 
had spent much labour, was to be con- 
signed by our learned Censors to ob- 
scurity. But I am glad to find that, 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, the 
claims of Classical Literature are not 
overlooked. And indeed, I believe the 
truth is that the other periodicals, 
with the single exception of the Jour- 
nal of Education, have no scholars con- 
nected with them adequate to review 
a classical work of originality. 

Your last number contains a review 
of my edition of Sallust, in which the 
writer has so flatteringly written my 
humble name on the same page with 
those of some of the Scholars of the 
old times, that I could wish that his 
review had called for no answer from 
me. To reply to all the conjectures 
and assertions, which the Reviewer has 
so fearlessly hazarded, would require 
more space than you could afford: I 
must therefore make a selection; and 
first, I shall notice some passages of 
the Jugurthine War. 


Cap. 6. ‘ Praterea opportunitas sue- 
que et liberorum etatis, que etiam me- 
diocris viros spe transvorsos agit.” 


Thus have I corrected (not merely 
proposed to correct, as the Reviewer 
says) the Vulgate : ‘‘ que etiam medio- 
cris viros spe prede@ transvorsos agit.” 
And the theory of the emendation is 
this : spe is a common abbreviation of 
sepe ; but an ignorant scribe mistook 
spe for the ablative of the noun spes, 
and this misapprehension naturally led 
him to introduce a noun expressive of 
the object of hope. Yet the Reviewer 
says I have not accounted for the in- 
troduction of prede ! and therefore he 
taxes his ingenuity to hammer some- 
thing out of prede. 


Cap. 14, ‘“ Utinam emori fortunis meis 
honestus exitus esset, new contemtus vi- 
derer, si, defessus malis, injurize conces- 
sissem.” Vulgo: ne vivere contemtus v. 


Here the theory of the emendation 
is this : that an antithesis-hunter look- 
ing back at the emori, and being igno- 
rant of the use of the particle new or 
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neve (in which the librarii stumble 
passim), mistook the u of neu, or the ve 
of neve, for a compendium of the infi- 
nitive vivere. It may be added, that 
the reading of some manuscripts is ne 
vere contemtus; and the particle ve 
has given birth to vere apud Cic. de 
Invent. i. 25. Besides vivere in one 
MS. is written between the lines, and 
in others appears in three different po- 
sitions. But, says the Reviewer, the 
antithesis plainly requires ne contemtus 
viverem. Ay, the antithesis requires ! 
no doubt the librarii were of a similar 
opinion: and because emori stands in 
one clause, it is quite indispensible to 
balance it with vivere in the other. 
Forsooth, because Sallust has com- 
pared the characters of Cesar and 
Cato by antithesis, people gape for 
an antithesis in every line of Sal- 
lust. The doctrine of the antithesis, 
however, has been tolerably well 
shattered by Cortius; and it is cer- 
tain that nothing has contributed 
more to the corruption of Sallust. 
But in the sentence immediately fol- 
lowing, ‘‘ Nunc neque vivere lubet, 
neque mori licet sine dedecore,”’ the 
Reviewer is not content with one an- 
tithesis, but he inflicts a second on 
us: we must read ut lubet, to balance 
sine dedecore. But what will vivere ut 
lubet mean? nothing else than this— 
“to live according to the dictates of my 
own will and pleasure,”’ or, as Terence 
Says, vivere meo modo: but Adherbal 
wished to make the impression that he 
was concerned only for his honour. 


Cap. 33. “ Aperiat, in fide et clementia 
populi Romani magnam spem illi sitam ; 
reticeat, non sociis saluti fore.” WVulgo Si 
verum uperiat—sin reticeat. 


Here the Reviewer, patching toge- 
ther the readings of various manu- 
scripts, and making sundry adapta- 
tions thereof, writes: Si rerum vere 
summam aperiat. Now I am aware 
that the plan of joining together the 
readings of various manuscripts occa- 
sionally succeeds ; but such patchwork 
as this I have never seen. ‘‘ We 
ought to be told,” says the Reviewer, 
«‘ what were the kind of facts alluded 
to?’”? Now I ask the Reviewer, does 
his own patchwork inform us ‘‘ what 
were the kind of facts alluded to?” 
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But we require no such information : 
the speaker has stated the facts al- 
ready ; and no obscurity can attach to 
the absolute verbs aperiat—reticeat. 
The passage is now purged and res- 
tored to its purity, if interpolators 
will allow it to remain so; and 
the Reviewer forgets that the MS. 
on which he builds his theory, Harl. 
12, which gives summum (without 
the conjunction), is the most con- 
temptible in the collection : and I have 
no doubt that swummum is compounded 
of si urum, and that the blundering 
scribe mistook the note of the syllable 
er for a note of the letter m. But the 
blunders of this MS. are incredible, 
and defy all reasonable analysis; or 
rather one solution is to be applied to 
them all: the writer did not under- 
stand a syllable of what he wrote, and 
he was set to work to unravel a con- 
tracted copy. 


Cap. 47. “ Huc consul, simul si pate- 
rentur tentandi, et opportunitatis loct gra- 
tia, presidium imposuit.” Vulgo: “simul 
tentandi gratia, et si paterentur opportu. 
nitates loci.” 


This is the Asses-bridge. The Re- 
viewer discovers a lacuna, and sup- 
plies it thus, et opportunitate loci allec- 
tus: but this is wildness. The read- 
ing which I have given, and which I 
venture to pronounce a very probable 
reading, is produced by a theoretical 
transposition of words and the change 
of a single letter. But the Reviewer 
says opportunitatis gratia is not very 
good Latin. However, he has been so 
kind as to answer his own objection 
by quoting a parallel passage from c. 
94, “‘ Verum ea Numidica ex coriis, 
ponderis gratia simul, et offensa quo 
levius streperent.’”’ But even this pas- 
sage, he says, is not free from suspi- 
cion. What the suspicion is, I cer- 
tainly do not know, and I defy the 
Reviewer toshow. Ponderis gratia is 
a sort of prima facie antiphrasis ; for 
the Numidian bucklers were preferred 
not on account of their weight, but on 
account of their lightness : but we must 
understand on account of their less 
weight. So cap. 18, ‘‘ Nam freto di- 
visi, etc.,”’ the fact of the Medes, who 
settled in Africa, being separated by a 
strait from Spain is assigned as a rea- 
son why they bartered with the Spa- 
niards: but we must understand, be- 
cause they were separated by a strait 
only, whereas the others were separated 
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by a wide sea. ‘“ But, at all events,’ 
says the Reviewer, “this passage can 
hardly defend opportunitatis gratia ; for 
the opportunitas loci was itself the im- 
pelling motive.” The force of this ob- 
servation I do not well understand: Sal- 
lust, however, says that the impelling 
motive was two-fold. But even if the 
Reviewer could prove, which he can- 
not, any impropriety in opportunitatis 
gratia, still the reading would be per- 
fectly defensible on the principle of 
Syllepsis; and if the Reviewer will 
consult the index, he will find that 
many far more questionable construc- 
tions are to be acquiesced in on the 
same principle. Gratia is indeed more 
frequently joined with gerunds and 
future participles; but when a gerund 
is already present, as here, propriety 
(if this be the propriety of the par- 
ticle) is satisfied; and any noun may 
be joined in regimen on the principle 
of Syllepsis. But 1 do not rest my 
defence on Syllepsis: the other pas- 
sage of Sallust is perfectly parallel and 
perfectly free from suspicion. And in 
fact, to circumscribe the application of 
the ablative gratia used as a causal 
particle, will not be a very easy mat- 
ter. I shall only add, that if any one 
shall hereafter cross the Asses-bridge 
more happily than I have, I will be 
among the first to congratulate him. 

Cap. 54. The Reviewer pronounces 
the construction, in which a negative 
clause is to be supplied in connexion 
with the particle nist, to be ‘‘ opposed to 
every principle of reason.”” No doubt 
the Reviewer would pronounce a simi- 
lar decree on the construction of non 
modo for non modo non. But the Re- 
viewer does not understand the con- 
struction which he so boldly characte- 
rizes. And the doctrine is no novel 
one: the Reviewer has formidable op- 
ponents to settle with; but if the Re- 
viewer thought proper to censure me in 
this matter, he ought rather to have 
quoted a passage from cap. 83, where, 
on strong testimony of manuscripts, I 
have restored a second example of 
this construction. I will also shortly 
show where a converse construction, 
wherein a positive clause is to be 
elicited from a negation introduced by 
nisi, must be acknowledged apud Cic. 
de Nat. Deor. I am therefore very 
guilty in this matter. 

Cap. 64. “Szpius eadem postulanti 
fertur dixisse, Ne festinarct ; satis mature, 
etc.” Vulgo: ne festinaret abire. 
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The Reviewer conjectures ambire, 
ingeniously enough: but neither am- 
bire nor any thing else can stand here. 
Marius has been importuning Metellus 
for leave of absence to stand for the 
consulship. Metellus at last loses 
his temper, and says, “ Don’t be in a 
hurry.” The reply of an angry man 
is naturally brief; but if we make 
him say, “Don’t be in a hurry—to 
canvass,” the putid plethory of the re- 
ply must be offensive to every person 
of taste. I therefore feel no compunc- 
tion of conscience for having knocked 
out abire. And I did so not exactly 
at the suggestion of Gruter; but the 
brief note of Gruter confirmed the sug- 
gestion of common sense. 

Cap. 98. “ Ceterum apud aquam Sul- 
lam cum equitibus agitare jubet-” 


Here I have expunged noctem, and 
understand agitare to be used abso- 
lutely for agttare presidium, as in c. 
59, ‘‘ Equitatum omnem . . . pro 
castris agitare jubet.” But the Re- 
viewer says, that this passage is not in 
point: however, with all deference I 
assert and asseverate, that it is per- 
fectly in point ; that is, that it perfect- 
ly illustrates the meaning which I 
wish to be attached to agitare in this 
place. And he informs us, that noc- 
tem agitare means to pass the night! 
Now did the Reviewer really suppose 
that I was ignorant of the meaning of 
noctem agitare? Or was the object 
simply to pass the night? No; the 
object was to keep guard and prevent 
the barbarians from poisoning the 
fountain, according to their practice ; 
vide cap. 55. And if Sulla kept guard 
at the fountain, he must of course have 
passed the night at the fountain: 
therefore, whatever is contained in the 
common reading is also contained in 
my briefer but pregnant reading, and 
much more withal. 

And now I have nearly answered 
the Reviewer, as to the Jugurthine 
war. But he has discovered two la- 
cunas in Cesar’s speech. As to the 
first, 1 only ask him, is he serious? 
In the second passage he states the 
case very inaccurately and imper- 
fectly ; and indeed throughout the ar- 
ticle he often labours under strange 
misapprehensions, although the plain- 
est statements are made in the notes: 
in fact, he seems to have written his 
review when he had nearly forgotten 
the contents of the book : but the the- 
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ory, by which he derives corpora from 
the per of permitti, can satisfy nobody 
but himself. Here we are simply to 
supply eos before the infinitive, and 
there is no need of any antithesis. 
But cap. 18, “‘ in Catilina maturasset 
pro curia sociis signum dare,’”’ where I 
have expunged sociis ; (whether justly 
or not, let the reader of taste say), the 
Reviewer sports a notable conjecture : 
parum curiose suis! Then the cause 
of Catiline’s failure on this occasion 
was, that he gave the signal carelessly 
at a premature time. So of course 
he would have succeeded, if only he 
had given the signal carelessly at a 
mature time. But, what the mature 
time for carelessly doing a thing is, 
would have puzzled even him to tell, 
who has said there is ‘‘ a time for every 
thing.” 

The Reviewer says that Cortius has 
pushed the doctrine of purgation a 
little too far, and in some instances 
has carried me along with him: he 
ought in fairness to have illustrated 
this remark; Criticism lives only by 
examples. But I cannot extend this 
letter further. Before I conclude, 
however, I wish to take advantage of 
the extensive circulation of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine to correct an inad- 
vertence. In note 14. on Cesar’s 
speech, 1 have proposed as a conjec- 
ture comparate, sc. poeene; whereas I 
ought to have actually edited so, as 
this is the reading: of the first Vene- 
tian edition. By a similar process 
Gruter ad B. J. c. 6, conjectured vol- 
vere, which he had previously read in 
this same Venetian edition. 

And now, Mr. Urban, to your 
readers of taste and judgment, and to 
those who understand the genius and 
style of Sallust (without any reference 
to which, the Reviewer seems to have 
merely assayed his own ingenuity) I 
leave it to judge between me and the 
Reviewer. H. E. Auien. 


P.S. It appears that Professor 
Gerlach (whose work the kindness of a 
stranger has lately put into my hands) 
is to favour the world with a fourth 
quarto on Sallust, in which he is to 
give the readings of all the MSS. in 
England. I congratulate myself that 
I have interposed in time to save the 
country the disgrace of leaving it to a 
foreigner to bring to light whatever is 
valuable in the MSS. of the British. 
Museum. And I venture to assert, 
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that a good deal more has been done 
for Sallust in my small volume, than in 
the Professor’s three portentous quar- 
tos. In fact I have fished through 
these quartos for several days, but 
have not yet succeeded in hooking up 
one emendation worth an obolus: the 
only result of my angling hitherto has 
been that one MS. confirms my con- 
jecture on Cesar’s speech, note 45. 
But, as I have mentioned this edition, 
can any of your readers inform me, 
where Professor Gerlach discovered 
that the prenomen of Fabius Maximus 
Cunctator was Publius; and that, 
therefore, the Cunctator is not meant 
in the preface of the Jugurthine War? 


—@— 
Mr. Ursan, — Bloxholm, Feb. 10- 


AS the pages of your Magazine are 
ever open to the investigation of the 
curious, the theory of the etymologist, 
and the research of the antiquary, al- 
low me to offer through them a few 
brief observations upon the origin of 
the term Druid. In the explanation 
given of that word by ancient and mo- 
dern writers, I find the generality of 
them agree in stating that it is derived 
from Dru, Daru, or Deru, the British 
name for oak. In early times that tree 
was considered to be the peculiar resi- 
dence of the deity, ‘Sacra Jovi quer- 
cus.” Those who were engaged in the 
sacred rites of religion, were crowned 
with chaplets of this sacred tree, while 
every altar was strewed with its leaves, 
and.circled with its branches. Now, 
so far from the word Druid owing its 
derivation from Dru, Daru, Deru, or 
from the Greek dpus, I do not consi- 
der it as derived from any thing con- 
nected with the oak, or belonging to 
that sacred tree ; but rather from the 
peculiar attainments and the high esti- 
mation which the Druids were sup- 
posed and acknowledged by the people 
to possess. Whatever might have 
been their wisdom, or however exten- 
sive their knowledge, it is certain they 
kept it to themselves,—indeed, we 
have every reason to suppose that nei- 
ther the Gallic nor the British Druids 
had any knowledge of the use of let- 
ters before the Romans came amongst 
them; we hear of no books on any 
subject that they wrote, nor writings 
of any kind that they had, or left be- 
hind them, mentioned by any histo- 
rian ;—we see no inscription of theirs 
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on any pillars of their temples, or on 
any altars of their gods, or on any 
monuments of their princes and he- 
roes ; in whose honour the Druids, 
who had the sole care of religion, and 
the chief sway in the ordering of pub- 
lic affairs, may be naturally supposed 
as zealous to distinguish themselves, 
as the heathens were in all countries 
where they had the use of letters. 
There is still an infinite number of the 
remains of such monuments, altars, 
and temples erected by the Druids in 
the British Isles, and some there are 
on the Continent, but without the least 
mark to shew there ever was a British 
or Celtic inscription on any of them; 
and as characters engraven on stone 
are not apt to disappear, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the British Druids 
had no knowledge of the use of letters. 
But not being able to express their 
knowledge in writing, is no reason 
why they should be considered as an 
ignorant class of individuals: history 
informs us to the contrary—purdcogor 
twes cial Kal Oeoddyor mepirras Tipa- 
pevot os Apovidas ovopdfovor. Diod. 
Sic. lib. v. 

As the Druids were all “in magno 
honore,”’ and their President had the 
‘summa auctoritas ; ”’ possessing au- 
thority in Britain full as absolute as 
the Magi did in Persia, the Curetes in 
Greece, or the Chaldeans in Assyria, 
they were equally deemed “‘ necessary 
men ;”’ for so the word Dir-rin signi- 
fies among the Celte, and Curetes 
among the Greeks. The Druids fol- 
lowed also the example of the Curetes 
in their pretences to a familiar inter- 
course with the gods. The retirement 
in which they lived, and the veil of 
mystery which they invariably threw 
over all their public proceedings, im- 
pressed the minds of the people that 
they possessed the highest mental at- 
tainments ; in fact, they were looked 
upon as Magicians. Now the ordi- 
nary word for ‘‘ Magician” among the 
Saxons and Germans is ‘“ Dry;” 
among the Irish ‘‘ Druidheact,” or 
*‘Druid;” in the Gaélic ‘‘ Druidh.” 
There is such a striking similarity be- 
tween each of these words, that I can- 
not but come to the conclusion, that 
Druid is derived from Magician, either 
in Saxon, Irish, or Gaélic, rather than 
having any reference to the British 
Deru, or the Greek dpus. 

J. MackINNoN. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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Cadmon’s Metrical Paraphrase of parts 
of the Holy Scriptures, in Anglo- 
Saxon ; with an English translation, 
notes, and a verbal index. By Benj. 
Thorpe, Esq. F.S.A. Published by 
the Society of Antiquaries. 8vo. 
ALTHOUGH at a period when the 

most sluggish apathy seemed to have 

overwhelmed Europe respecting the 
knowledge and intellectual cultivation 
of the people whose tongue we speak, 
and under whose laws we live, a few 
laborious Englishmen were striving to 
call back the feelings of the Teutonic na- 
tions to a reverential survey of the past, 
it cannot be denied that, the impulse 
once given, wecontentedly suffered our- 

selves to be outstripped, in every di- 

rection, by our continental brethren. 

We had made a great stride, and were 

either too timid or too self-satisfied to 

continue the effort; in every respect a 

misfortune, since the materials, the 

wealthy stores we had to work upon, 

rendered us eminently capable, by a 

proper developement of the Anglo- 

Saxon language, of assisting the la- 

bours of German and Scandinavian 

scholars—men who, though far our 
superiors in industry and philological 
acumen, possess no such wide field for 
the exertion of those prime qualities. 

It is far from our wish to undervalue 

the earlier Saxonists of England ; they 

had a new path to fray for themselves, 
and brought abundant zeal to the task. 

In comparison with their successors, 

even to the present day, they were a 

mighty race ; but they neither did nor 

could possess that spirit of cautious 
philology which would render them 
sure guides in a new study. Hickes 
overshot his own mark; and no less 
did Junius, who, himself a foreigner, 
and far better acquainted with the an- 
cient languages of Denmark and Ger- 
many than of England, might still have 
added worthy increase to our know- 
ledge had his plans been more mode- 
rate, more commensurate to the space 
over which it was lawful for him to 
extend his rule. The Elstobs and 

Rawlinson appear to have possessed, 

as far as it went, sound and useful 

knowledge; but for the host of the 

Barringtons, Gibsons, and Thwaiteses, 

the sooner their systems and their edi- 

tions are forgotten the better. Want 
Gent. Mage. April, 1833. 


of critical knowledge by which to test 
the value of MSS., in some cases want 
of industry to make use of the better 
material, when a worse might be more 
readily come by, have rendered every 
edition of a Saxon work printed in 
England hitherto, useless, or worse 
than useless, deceptive. It is strange, 
and not matter of pride or pleasure to 
Englishmen, that a Dane and a German 
should have put us in the right road; 
that Rask and Grimm, without even 
an opportunity of seeing Anglo-Saxon 
MSS. should, from their know- 
ledge of the tongue, have corrected 
the faulty printed works, and that the 
MSS, should nearly always confirm 
their readings; that Schmidt should 
give a better edition of the Anglo-Saxon 
Laws than Wilkins or Lambard, 
merely by bettering their blunders ; 
that Grundtwig should append to his 
Danish paraphrase of Beowulf page 
after page of conjectural emendations, 
which are after all the real forms found 
in the MS. But soit is; and we have 
nothing left but to hope that hence- 
forward our countrymen will be con- 
tent to step a little out of their own 
narrow circle, and to make use of the 
lights which others have afforded. 

The Gentleman to whom, under the 
auspices of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, we owe the paraphrase of Cedmon, 
is one who has studied in this sound 
school of northern philologists, and 
his work is consequently beyond com- 
parison the best edition of a Saxon 
author that has ever issued from the 
press in England. The opportunity 
of canvassing its merits and demerits, 
is not to be passed over; for, as there 
appears at present a sort of zeal for 
the reproduction of our old records, 
so valuable to the philosopher, the his- 
torian, and the philologist, it is well 
that it should be known what may and 
what may not be looked for at the 
hands of those to whom the task of 
editing them is committed. 

Mostof those who will read these re- 
marks, are familiar with the subject and 
nature of the work ; some of them may 
perhaps have attempted to read the 
metrical version of the Old Testament 
in Junius’s edition, and with Lye’s 
Dictionary ; to either class of persons 
we seriously recommend the perusal of 
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Mr. Thorpe’s book; it will give them 
new lights upon the subject. A pro- 
found and extensive knowledge of the 
Anglo-Saxon poetic language, which 
is very distinct from that of the Gos- 
pels and Homilies and Histories, has 
enabled the Editor to make an excel- 
lent text out of one of the worst and 
most carelessly written of all the Saxon 
MSS.; while his ear, well-tuned to 
the harmony of Saxon rhythm, sepa- 
rates line from line, as far as we have 
observed, with unerring accuracy. But 
these, great merits in themselves, are 
crowned by an accurate translation, 
the difficulty of which can only be ap- 
preciated by those who have attempted 
similar labours. We do not always 
agree with the learned Editor; but in 
the very few passages wherein we at 
present feel inclined to differ from him, 
it must be admitted that great difficulty 
exists; these have received deep con- 
sideration at his hands, and therefore 
it is not improbable that maturer study 
may compel us to give him the buck- 
lers. It would serve no useful purpose 
to enter here upon a detailed examina- 
tion of this poem; and the following 
extract will probably convey a clearer 
notion of its merits, than any long- 
drawn eulogium : 


There had not here as yet, 
save cavern shade, 
aught been ; 
but this wide abyss 
stood deep and dim, 
strange to its Lord, 
idle and useless ; 
on which looked with his eyes 
the King firm of mind, 
and beheld those places 
void of joys ; 
saw the dark cloud 
lower in eternal night, 
swart under heaven, 
dark and waste, 
until this worldly creation 
through the word existed 
of the Glory-king. 

Here first shaped 
the Lord eternal, 
chief of all creatures, 
heaven and earth ; 
the firmament upreared. 
and this spacious land 
established 
by his strong powers, 
the Lord Almighty. 
The earth as yet was 
not green with grass ; 
ocean coyer'd 
swart in eternal night, 
far and wide, 
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the dusky ways. 
Then was the glory-bright 
spirit of heaven’s Guardian 
borne over the deep, 
with utmost speed : 
the Creator of angels bade, 
the Lord of life, 
light to come forth 
over the spacious deep. 
Quickly was fulfilled 
the high King’s behest, 
for him was holy light 
over the waste, 
as the Maker bade. 
Then sundered 
the Lord of triumphs 
over the ocean-flood 
light from darkness, 
shade from brightness, 
then gave names to both, 
the Lord of life. 
Light was first 
through the Lord’s word 
named day ; 
beauteous bright creation! 
Well pleased 
the Lord at the beginning, 
the procreative time. 
he first day saw 
the dark shade 
swart prevailing 
over the wide abyss. (p. 7.) 
Among the other excellencies for 
which we have to return thanks to 
Mr. Thorpe, is a copious verbal index, 
which future lexicographers will con- 
gratulate themselves on possessing. 
In the absence of any thing like a re- 
spectable Saxon dictionary, this is 
highly valuable. We have but one 
quarrel with the Antiquarian Society 
in this matter ; viz. that they have re- 
tained the mis-called Saxon character 
in this book. It has been so long tho- 
roughly known that this was not 
Saxon; that, with the exception of p 
and %, it was merely a monkish varia- 
tion of the Latin type; above all, that 
it did not even resemble the writing of 
the best MSS. ; that it was to be hoped 
that in England the good example set 
by continental editors would be fol- 
lowed. The curious may consult Rask’s 
A. S. Grammar, p. 1; Grimm’s Deut- 
sche Grammatik, I. 4; Zahn’s Ulfilas 
Vorrede, p. 22; for further informa- 
tion ; and above all observe the method 
practised by the editors of the 4to Edda, 
by Graff in his Otfried and Diutisca, 
by Hoffmann in his Deutsche Fund- 
gruben and Willeram, by Lachmann 
in his Nibelungen Lied, and by Schmel- 
ler in his Heljand; in short, by all 
continental scholars whose opinions 
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deserve attention. It is much to be 
hoped that the very successful start 
which they have made, will induce the 
Society to continue their useful la- 
bours; the Codex Exoniensis ought 
not to remain in MS.; nor are the 
old religious songs and homilies of 
the Anglo-Saxons deserving of the 
neglect with which they have been 
treated ; above all, it seems wonderful 
that the Works of that truly mighty 
prince, Alfred the Great, should never 
have been collected. For history, for 
the study of language, and for theo- 
logy, they are of unmeasured value. 


—Q- 

An Historical and Architectural De- 
scription of the Priory Church of 
Bridlington, in the East Riding of 
York. By Rev. Marmaduke Pric- 
kett, M. A. 8vo0. pp. 130. 


THE scanty remains of the Priory 
Church of St. Mary at Bridlington 
will be contemplated by the antiquary 
with the same feelings as the torso of 
a beautiful statue, of which enough 
only remains to indicate the beauty of 
the entire work. The nave alone ex- 
ists; the choir, the transepts, and 
the central tower, are entirely re- 
moved; the western towers cropped 
down to the height of the main build- 
ing; the great window walled up, and 
the once-splendid architectural fea- 
tures of the edifice, either innovated 
upon or destroyed, present a melan- 
choly picture, exciting emotions of 
keen regret for the unsparing ravages 
of bad taste and worse feelings. When 
perfect, the present church rivalled the 
noble Minster of Beverley, not only in 
dimensions but in beauty of construc- 
tion; it then displayed the magnifi- 
cence of a cathedral, it is now rather 
an unsightly parish church; to the ad- 
mirer of ancient architecture it still 
presents features worthy of admiration, 
and, though reduced to about half its 
former size, the remains possess, in 
common with other specimens of our 
monastic architecture, that magnifi- 
cence of design and beauty of detail 
which render such relics of better 
times (in point of building) so valua- 
ble to the artist and the archeologist. 

The building is entirely in the Point- 
ed style; the greater part of the nave 
appears to have been erected between 
the reigns of the first and third Ed- 
wards; the aile showing the lancet 
windows of the first reign, and the 


clerestory the more elaborate tracery 
which prevailed in the time of the last 
named monarch. The extensive west 
window and the doorway below it, 
with the remains of the towers, are 
the work of the sixteenth century, and 
are executed in the richest style of 
Tudor architecture. Mr. Prickett con- 
siders that it was intended ‘“‘ to assi- 
milate the western front of the church 
to that of the beautiful neighbouring 
collegiate church of Beverley, which 
is in the same style.” P. 40. 

Every trace of the Norman church, 
founded in the reign of Henry the 
First, by Walter de Gant, is entirely 
lost; but an ancient coffin-lid remains 
in the nave, on which, accompanied 
by some grotesque sculptures repre- 
senting a fox and a bird drinking out 
of a jar or bottle, with a cat looking 
on, and two flying dragons combatant, 
is a relief, showing the front of a 
building, which from its mixture of 
round and pointed arches, accom- 
panied by columns with leaved capi- 
tals, may fairly be supposed to repre- 
sent a structure of the reign of Henry 
the First, and without any stretch of 
probability may be taken for a repre- 
sentation of the west front of the for- 
mer church. Whether this supposi- 
tion be correct or not, this curious 
piece of sculpture is at all events de- 
serving of interest as a representation 
of an ancient building, and may be 
classed with the interesting examples 
on the fonts of East Meon and Wia- 
chester. 

The author, in a note, gives the fol- 
lowing piece of information, well wor- 
thy the notice of continental travellers. 


‘“« It is reported, I know not with what 
degree of accuracy, that drawings and 
ground-plans of the church and monastery 
of Bridlington, taken before the Disso- 
lution, are preserved, along with those of 
many other English monasteries, in the 
College of St. Omer’s and in the Vati- 
can at Rome.”—p. 39 note. 


We throw this out as a hint to some 
of our Correspondents, who we hope 
will be able to answer the question 
satisfactorily. 

The following extract will account 
for the paucity of the present remains 
of the monastery, and at the same 
time show the paltry pittance which the 
ministers of Queen Elizabeth deemed 
to be sufficient for the support of a 
parochial clergyman. 
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« In the time of Queen Elizabeth the 
manor and rectory were granted on lease 
to John Stanhope, esq. on condition of 
paying a salary of eight pounds a year to 
a priest, who should perform divine ser- 
vice, and have the charge of souls within 
the parish. The lessee was also allowed 
to take stone from the ruins of the monas- 
tery for the repairs of the pier.”—p. 37. 


The neighbouring churches, which 
anciently belonged to the Priory, are 
briefly noticed ; and joining with Mr. 
Prickett in his laudable wish to see 
the restoration of the remains of the 
Priory Church effected, we also think 
that in the instances of Speeton, Grin- 
dal, and Fraisthorpe chapels, ‘‘ than 
which,’’ our author tells us, “ it is 
hardly possible to conceive more 
wretched buildings appropriated as 
places of public worship,” something 
is requisite to bedone. The interest of 
the Established Church demands that, 
if not ornamental, certainly respect- 
able buildings should in all cases be 
applied to sacred uses; a miserable 
hovel, out of repair and unsightly in 
appearance, can only bring disgrace on 
the Establishment, and increase an 
evil which requires the most serious 
attention. 

The plates which accompany this vo- 
lume, seventeen in number, are drawn 
and evgraved by the Messrs. Storer. 
The execution is highly creditable to 
their joint talents. They represent the 
principal features of the church of 
Bridlington, and comprize views of 
several other churches, as well as 
different objects of antiquity; among 
which a plate of four Norman fonts 
is highly valuable and interesting. 

' We trust that Mr. Prickett’s ex- 

ample will induce other gentlemen of 

taste to come forward with publica- 
tions of the same kind, got up with 
equal taste and elegance; for such ex- 
ertions there is ample range in the 
wide and rich field which the ex- 
tensive county of York offers to the 
architectural antiquary. 

—— 

A Moral aid Political Sketch of the 
United States of North America. 
By Achille Murat, ci-devant Prince 
Royal of the Two Sicilies, and Citizen 
of the United States. With a note on 
Negro Slavery, by Junius Redivivus. 
pp. 402. 

ALMOST all the Bonaparte family 
have evinced such powers of intellect, 
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as to render a literary work from a 
member of it nothing extraordinary. 
Nor is it extraordinary for a French. 
man or an Italian, depressed in circum- 
stances, to turn his hand to any thing. 
We have striking living proofs of the 
firstin the present king of Franceand his 
ambassador in London; Prince Murat 
has determined to give us another from 
beyond the Alps, and evinced across 
the Atlantic! <A prince turned citi- 
zen, and emulating Cincinnatus, is an 
additional novelty. But there is some- 
thing better than all this in the pre- 
sent work and its subject. The work, 
exclusive of more Gallic smartnesses, 
and philosophical obscurities, than we 
should have expected, is well com- 
posed ; and the subject is still open to 
investigation, particularly by a philo- 
sophic mind. 

The matter is thrown into the easy 
form of ten letters, which by excellent 
arrangement are formed into sections 
on almost all subjects interesting to 
political economy. There is a well 
written preface by the Translator, who 
is also we presume Editor, with one 
exception, which we confess we do 
not understand,—the introduction of 
the English Reform Bill,—its ineffi- 
cacy from delay, and the consequent 
inclination of the middle classes to 
emigrate. Does he forget that emi- 
gration has been prevalent for forty 
years? We certainly prefer that 
‘* other respect in which the United 
States is still more interesting to us 
as a people; and that is in the work- 
ing of the machinery of their govern- 
ment.”” To this all the civilized and 
partly civilized world is at this mo- 
ment directing their attention. For 
this purpose, in consequence of the 
general wonder, our own state is pro- 
perly sending missions to ascertain 
what has thus newly arisen from that 
we ourselves originally taught. 

The work appears to have originated 
from the suggestions of Count Thi- 
beaudau, a man of talent perhaps, 
still too little known. To him, in a 
dedicatory preface, the ci-devant prince 
thus says, after his exordium: ‘‘ a form 
of government more or less similar to 
theirs is the point to which Europe is 
gravitating,” &c. This we must beg 
leave to doubt; for if theirs was thus 
accepted as perfect, we should with 
less anxiety look to this book of the 
Citizen Prince for further information 
as to the progress which North Ame- 
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rica has made towards it. It is true 
that, consonantly with the spread 
of knowledge liberal principles gain 
ground, and people no longer require, 
nor are required, to be managed by 
the cumbrous chains of feudality ; but 
it does not thence follow that, after 
the good which has been derived from 
limited monarchies, those principles 
can only subside into republicanism. 
Indeed, the Prince himself candidly de- 
clines, for the present, to answer the 
** question that has been asked me a 
thousand times, If I think the con- 
stitution of the United States the best 
possible, and if I think it applicable 
to France, or any part of Europe?” 
He considers, as all who think must 
do, that people have lost themselves 
in search of a theoretical liberty, while 
they have altogether neglected that 
practical liberty which is of main im- 
portance. He thinks ‘‘ the United 
States have obtained the latter.”” How 
far he maintains his position it is our 
business to see, notwithstanding his 
singular declarative veto, that “ if I 
deceive myself it is my own affair, and 
nobody has a right to thwart me.” It 
is remarkable that, to say nothing of a 
paradox or two, in describing his ex- 
pectations from the last French Revolu- 
tion, Citizen Achilles depicts (p. xxiv.) 
much of what we enjoy at present in 
England! His opinions appear to be 
those of Lafayette, noble in principle, 
but irreducable to practice. Having 
determined of himself a means of uni- 
versal peace, he disposes of the Eu- 
ropean armies by sending them to 
Asia and Africa, to conquer and civi- 
lize @ la Romain. He does not provide 
for his Utopia. The author closes his 
preface with the following remarks, in 
answer to objectors. 


“ They cannot pretend to know the 
country as intimately as I do, who not 
only have lived there more than nine 
years, but who have engaged in all sorts 
of business. I married there, and there 
I have a family and numerous friends dear 
to me. I have travelled a good deal 
about the country, am settled in the 
woods, where I have seen a new nation 
spring up; have seen it pass through all 
the possible degrees of civilization. I am 
a lawyer, a planter, an officer of militia; 
1 have filled according to circumstances 
other offices, either 7 the appointment of 
government, or the election of my fellow 
citizens. I shall always feel myself ho- 
noured by the title of Citizen of the 
United States. I was poor, alone, ex- 
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iled; I found there a country, which Eu- 
rope refused me.” 

The first letter is dated, ‘‘ Wascissa, 
near Tallahassce, (Florida) June 1826,”’ 
and commences with a just hit ona 
very prevalent class of travellers which 
somebody has called the fugitives, but 
with at the same time a rather con- 
fined notion that all the English who 
have penetrated the interior are Secta- 
rians, who view things only according 
to their “ ridiculous fancies.” He 
should not say this in the face of Dr. 
Lardner’s ‘“‘ Western World.”” There 
is another point; Prince Murat is “‘a 
planter,” and this renders, in his 
views, the agricultural too preponder- 
ant over the commercial and manufac- 
turing States. His first grand division 
of the United States is between those 
who employ slaves (of course Africans) 
and those who do not. The former 
are agricultural. This, says our citi- 
zen prince author, ‘‘ involves a deli- 
cate point in our policy. The northern 
states are jealous of our slaves and of 
our prosperity ; we envy them nothing. 
All that they produce we consume. 
They have more capital than we, but 
less revenue.” So far statistically ; 
it is however added, which is impor- 
tant to recent and present circum- 
stances, that by an attempt to emanci- 
pate the blacks, ‘‘ the American con- 
federation would be destroyed, the 
Southern states would be obliged to sepa- 
rate from those of the North. To pre- 
cipitate this measure would be to ex- 
pose the Southern states to internal con - 
vulsions, and the Union to disorder, 
without producing any advantage to 
the Northern states.”” This principle, 
peculiarly local as it is, may also be 
worthy of attention with regard to our 
own West Indian colonies, and the 
question of the slave trade. 

He thus describes the several States 
of the Union, which we notice only 
for some novelty, and with some sur- 
prize that he should not have recog- 
nized his couhtryman Felix de Beau- 
jour, who more than twenty years ago 
did the same thing; if not to refer to the 
excellent facts collected in the volumes 
of Dr. Lardner. ‘‘ The six New Eng- 
land States, Massachusets, Connecti- 
cut, New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, 
and Rhode Island, form of themselves 
a remarkable constellation. They are 
what in the rest of the Union we call 
Yankees.” Their industry, capital, 
ships are lauded; their love of money 
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and puritanism dislauded; yet Boston 
is ‘“‘the Athens of the Union, the 
cradle of liberty;”’ agriculture and 
manufactures seem equally prosperous 
in this state. The central states (in- 
cluding New York) are more various, 
very opulent and very liberal. De 
Witt Clinton originated great statisti- 
cal improvements, but parties are ‘‘bit- 
ter and personal.” Pensylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware resemble each 
other in good nature, tranquillity, and 
industry ; Quakers and Germans pre- 
vail; Philadelphia is pedantic in sci- 
ence; Maryland is divided between the 
simplicity of the Quakers and the pride 
of the Virginian planters; accom- 
panied by intolerance towards the 
Jews. It seems to abound in political 
troubles ; which may be accounted for 
by the variety of cultivation of tobacco, 
corn, and cotton. North Carolina is 
dismissed in few words, with a sneer 
on its poverty and gold mines, which 
we confess we do not understand, for 
we must venture an idea that, navi- 
gating its own waters, it will present 
advantages and results not to be 
mocked. South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississipi, and Louisiana, 
purely agricultural, are frank, gene- 
rous, hospitable, talented, polished ; 
the very antipode to the Yankees; yet 
*‘ nothing can equal the fury of its 
factions, unless it be those of Ken- 
tucky.”” The Western States, incom- 
parably the largest and richest part of 
the Union,” are characterized as coarse 
and cynical in their independence, 
‘‘for the most part sour and igno- 
rant,” yet with the promise of Uni- 
versities establishedevery where “‘ with 
luxury.’’ A determinate opinion is 
properly postponed by the present au- 
thor. 

And so we may safely postpone any 
further opinion of his work, by saying, 
what is of most importance to it, and 
ourselves, that it furnishes the very 
latest views of the Union—the origin 
and history of parties—description of 
the new settlements—state of all prin- 
ciples regarding political economy ; 
as ‘‘slavery, religion, justice, law, 
army, navy, Indians, finance, man- 
ners, fine arts, and literature,’”? and 
that all this is done in a way that 
ought to invite readers. We could se- 
lect numerous passages, such as one at 
p- 264 ; but if we did, we should be 
suspected, perhaps, of favouring an- 
other effort of Prince Puckler Muskau, 
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to whose criticisms here is great simi- 
larity. 

Whatever may be the fate of the 
writer or his work, here is a great 
fund of matter to inform and amuse 
every body, quite exclusive of the rank 
of the former ; and as we are seeking 
information from the United States 
ministerially, so we trust we are not 
wrong in the attention which we have 
given to some principles of this work as 
auxiliary to that good purpose. The 
*‘notes on Negro Slavery” perplex 
us, not that we are friendly to slavery 
of any kind, but that they are so much 
au tort et au travers. 

The truth is, that the volume must 
be read, let who will say yea or nay 
towards it. We have plenty of stable 
productions of facts, but it is such as 
this that will alone fit ‘‘ The age and 
body of the times, their form and 


pressure.” 
~~ 
Piozziana. Recollections of the late 
Mrs. Piozzi, by a Friend. 8vo. pp. 
232. 


WE never violate a mask, unless it 
totally misrepresents the countenance 
it hides. The friend, for whom Mrs. 
Piozzi sat, when she had no longer 
beauty to preserve; whom she de- 
lighted to live with, and made the 
guardian of her fame; to whom her 
virtues and her talents were equally 
known ; is welcome to our hospitality, 
and shall himself deliver the design 
which he conceived, when he com- 
menced his work. 


“ My chief aim was to exhibit a faith- 
ful, but not unfavourable resemblance of 
one of the most extraordinary and agree- 
able persons it was ever my good fortune 
to know; one, by whose unfailing kind- 
ness and condescension I felt myself 
greatly obliged, and highly complimented, 
and whose equal in most respects, were I 
still to live as many years as have already 
passed over me, I might well despair of 
finding.” 

The great veneration in which we 
have always held Dr. Johnson, may 
be supposed to have enlisted us under 
his banners, when he breathed his 
‘sigh of ineffectual tenderness” on 
the marriage of Mrs. Thrale with Mr. 
Piozzi. Several men of letters have 
made a point of persecuting that union, 
as if she owed her hand to Dr. John- 
son, and committed a sort of rebellion 
against wisdom, not to prefer as a 
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husband the guide of her studies 
and the monitor of her conduct. Mr. 
Piozzi himself, whose fine musical 
powers and birth in Italy invited the 
vulgar to use their contemptuous ap- 
pellation of fiddler at all times when 
they mentioned him, was selected by 
a learned divine, not long since de- 
parted, to bear the odium of ‘‘ having 
destroyed the residence of his wife’s 
family :’’—that residence which we 
now KNOW he absolutely restored at 
great expense ; in that and every part 
of his conduct showing the most mark- 
ed attention even to her prejudices ; 
and promoting her happiness through 
life with the most tender and anxious 
solicitude. See the ana at page 96, 
and yet more pointedly and instruc- 
tively at page 98, a passage which we 
shall extract. 


«“ When my father lived at old Bachy- 
graig, the house which Mr. Beloe, God 
forgive him! has said that dear Mr. 
Piozzi pulled down, the labourers’ wages 
were only five shillings for the week, yet 
in those days, I mean 1740 or thereabout, 
all were toed and happy. The date 
cut in the weather vane of this building 
is 1537.” 


As we have thus propitiated the 
lady’s manes, by extending the vindi- 
cation she has left of her second hus- 
band ; we may with greater firmness 
venture to shield the venerable friend 
of her first, from an attack which she 
has unadvisedly allowed herself to 
make upon his manly and independent 
spirit. The story, as told by the author 
under review, is this, in nearly his own 
words. 


«¢ At a large dinner party, on which Dr. 
Johnson sat on one side of Mrs. Thrale, 
and Mr. Burke on the other, Mr. Thrale 
very unceremoniously begged of her to 
change places with Sophy—who was 
threatened with a sore throat, and might 
be injured by sitting near thedoor.” Mrs. 
T. was very near her confinement, and 
excessively low-spirited—so she shed 
tears, and petulantly said that “ perhaps, 
ere long, the lady might be at the head of 
Mr. T.’s table, without displacing the 
lady of the house, &c., and so left the 
room.” When Johnson and Burke came 
up into the drawing-room, she determined 
to give them both what she calls a jobation, 
but made her charge upon Johnson, and 
asked of him “whether he thought her 

- much to blame?” He replied, ** Why 
possibly Not—your feelings were out- 
raged.”—I said, « Yes, greatly so; and I 
cannot help remarking with what bland- 
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ness and composure you witnessed the 
outrage. Had this transaction been told 
of others, your anger would have known 
no bounds; but towards a man who gives 
good dinners, &c. you were meckuess it- 
self.” Johnson coloured, and Burke, I 
thought, looked foolish; but I had not a 
word of answer from either.” p. 23. 


And this was told by the lady “as 
a proof that Johnson could be ductile, 
nay servile, upon occasion.” Now we 
must beg pardon of our un-named 
friend, if we should offend by saying, 
that no well-bred men were ever before 
placed in so disagreeable a state by a 
lady, to whom the composure of her 
guests should be every thing? Be- 
cause Thrale forgot, in his visitor’s dan- 
ger, both his wife’s condition and her 
jealousy, were they to take part between 
Mrs. THRAce and HIM, and reprove 
him for his conduct? What they 
might have said of “‘ others’”’ had they 
been “‘ told”’ such an incident, is quite 
a different matter; yet of one thing 
we feel perfectly assured, namely that, 
had Mr. Thrale appealed to Johnson, 
as his wife did, he would have told 
him plainly what he thought, though 
he might, in consequence, never have 
** dined in his house again.” Burke 
looked, we imagine, as any other dis- 
cerning man would, who had espied 
the maggot that had entered the wife’s 
brain, as to Miss Sophy’s attractions ; 
and, if he had spoken at all, might 
have used the language of Lady Mac-, 
beth to her husband, at their banquet. 


You have displaced the mirth, broke the 
good meeting [custom, 

With most admir’d disorder. It may be 

Only it spoils the pleasure of the time.” 


We have nothing of a similar nature 
in this volume to notice ; and, there- 
fore, can gaily enter amidst a throng 
of light and engaging objects, and de- 
rive from them considerable amuse- 
ment. The following is a ridiculous 
instance of prejudice. 


« Did I ever tell you of a Count An- 
driani, who dined with Mr. Piozzi and 
me once in Hanover Square? Helen 
Maria Williams met him, and whispered 
me, before dinner, how handsome she 
thought him. He was very showy-look- 
ing; and had made a long tour about our 
British Dominions. While the dessert 
was upon the table, 1 asked him which 
was the finest—Loch Lomond or the 
Lake of Killarney? ‘ Oh, no comparison,’ 
was his reply, ‘the Irish lake is a body 
of water worth looking at, even by those 
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who, like you and I, have lived on the 
banks of Zago Maggiore, that much re- 
sembles and little surpasses it; the High- 
land beauty is a cold beauty, truly.’ He- 
len’s Scotch blood and national prejudice 
boiled over in the course of this conver- 
sation; and, when the ladies retired to 
the drawing-room after dinner, ‘ I was 
mistaken in that man’s features,’ said she ; 
“he is not handsome at all, when one 
looks more at him.’” 


We do not recollect having before 
seen the following 


Epigram by Sir W. Weller Pepys, 
Bart., on hearing Mrs. Siddons read 
passages from the Paradise Lost. 

«‘ When Siddons reads from Milton’s page, 
Then sound and sense unite ; 

Her varying tones our hearts engage, 
With exquisite delight : 

So well these varying tones accord 
With his seraphic strain, 

We hear, we feel in every word 
His ANGELS speak again.” 


As the grand speeches for a reciter 
are those of the fallen Angels, is this 
not a compliment manqué? However, 
Mrs. Siddons read with astonishing 
power; and we have, as an instance, 
Mrs. Piozzi’s assertion that ‘“‘ She read 
the scene between Malcolm and Mac- 
duff, so as to break all our hearts ; 
indeed her power of amusing 500 per- 
sons, without any additional help, was 
to me a greater proof of superiority 
over common mortals, than acting of 
one, or of ten characters could bestow.”’ 

We have only space for a few words 
as to Mrs. Piozzi herself. 

Of a life, which may be said to have 
been sustained by study, not frivolous, 
but often profound, (for she read the 
Hebrew Bible and Greek Testament,) 
we must record the close, as its most 
ennobling portion. Shé died in May 
1821, in her eighty-second year. 

Mrs. Piozzi had lain for some time 
silent, as if exhausted—suddenly she 
sat up, her aspect was piercing, and 
her utterance distinct and slow—these 
were her last words. ‘‘I die in the 
trust and the fear of God.”” They ex- 
press every thing that could be wished. 


en ee 
Whychcotte of St. John’s, or the Court, 
the Camp, the Quarter Deck, and the 

Cloister. 2 vols. 12mo. 

THE Editor of these diverting little 
volumes has evidently taken for his 
models the Memoirs of Grammont and 
the Reminiscences of Walpole. <A 
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style of writing not, however, to be 
too extensively encouraged, because it 
holds out a great inducement to com- 
promise truth for the sake of amuse- 
ment; and because, when it touches on 
living characters, it may often wound 
the feelings and reputation of indivi- 
duals, without affording them the re- 
medy of defence or reparation. We 
do not, however, ascribe to the work 
before us a character of ill-nature or 
malicious slander; although, when 
the subject of many of the anec- 
dotes are characters eminent in public 
station, too much delicacy, caution, 
and regard to truth cannot be employ- 
ed in the mode of their narration. 

The personages brought forward in 
the papers of the lively Whychcotte 
have, for the greater part, but recently 
left this transitory stage for the bound- 
less mansions of futurity, or are still 
conspicuous actors in the passing 
scene. Thus George I1V.—Lady Jer- 
sey—Napoleon Bonaparte—Sir Hud- 
son Lowe—the Duke of Wellington— 
Long Wellesley—Mrs. Arbuthnot— 
Lord Eldon—Lord Grey—Mrs. He- 
mans—Bishop Philpotts—Sir John 
Leach—the Duke of Reichstadt—all 
take their turns in the author’s chap- 
ters; our attention is arrested by that 
great stimulant of intellectual delight, 
curiosity is excited, and we are be~ 
guiled through several pages before 
we pause to consider whether the cir- 
cumstances detailed have a shadow of 
foundation. Much on the same prin- 
ciple were the Memoires de Gram- 
mont constructed, for, says Antoine 
Hamilton,— 

* Ceux qui ne lisent que pour se diver- 
tir me paroissent plus raisonnables que 
ceux qui n’ ouvrent un livre que pour y 
chercher les défauts. Je déclare que 
sans me mettre en peine de la sévére eru- 
dition de ces derniers, je n’ écris que 
pour l’amusement des autres. Je déclare 
de plus que l’ordre des tems ou la disposi- 
tion des faits qui coutent plus A Véerivain 
quwils ne divertissent le lecteur, ne m’ 
embarrasseront guéres dans l’arrangement 
de ces Memoires.” 

He declares that, as he considers those 
who read for mere diversion much 
wiser than those who open a book 
merely to criticise it, he writes entirely 
for theamusement of the former. More- 
over, that, as the order of time or ar- 
rangement of facts give the author 
much more trouble than pleasure to 
the reader, he has concerned himself 
in his work very little about them. 
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Such light and desultory writing and 
reading is indeed after the prevailing 
taste of the day, when, if we become 
learned, it will be by means of penny- 
worths and scraps. 

There is a vein of good sense in the 
political reflections which incidentally 
occur in these volumes : for instance, 


“ Civil Liberty is the first of national 
blessings ; it may sometimes be endanger- 
ed not by the strength but by the very 
weakness of the executive power. Civil 
liberty is of all things the most frail and 
perishable ; arbitrary rule the most hardy 
and indestructible.” (p. 46.) ‘ There 
are many who are mere debaters in Par- 
liament, not statesmen.” 


Leaving the Memoires Secretes of 
these pages to those who have leisure 
and desire to dip into them, we shall 
more particularly notice an admirable 
piece of irony, justly exposing the vul- 
gar hue and cry which the evil-disposed 
are attempting to get up against the 
Church, giving the heads under which 
it is classed as we proceed. 


The Idle Church.—“ The priesthood 
have direct ecclesiastical delegates, in the 
University representatives. Four in num- 
ber, and what avail they among four hun- 
dred? < Indolent, idle wretches,’ says a 
most respectable member of the Lower 
House, ‘they do not deserve the blessing, 
the boon of representation.’ Idle, indeed ! 
what have they done for Science? No- 
thing—absolutely nothing.” In astronomy, 
for instance, there are in_ particular 
three very illustrious names— Flamsteed, 
Bradley, Maskelyne. The first was an 
admirable ‘astronomer’ for his day; the 
second discovered the two corrections 
called aberration and mutation, essen- 
tially important in practical and physical 
astronomy ; to the last-mentioned the nau- 
tical almanack, a most able and valuable 
work, was in uno slight degree indebted 
for its celebrity and success. Were either 
of these three clergymen? Then for learn- 
ing in Philology, Criticism, Greek, for 
instance—these drones, what have they 
done ?—nothing. There are some emi- 
nent names, to be sure—Parr, Blomfield, 
Monk, Elmsley, Scholefield, Rose, Gais- 
ford—not one of them clergymen?” Vol. 
ii. p. 119. 

Clerical Enthusiasts.—‘* Never, in the 
distribution of their property, did any 
body of men evince such utter indif- 
ference to the spread of religion, such 
paramount insensibility to the well-being 
of society. Tobe sure, some enthusiasts 
have been found among them. For in- 
stance, St. Paul’s school was founded by 
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a Dean Colet, who bequeathed all his land 
at Stepney, and personal property of every 
description, to educate soundly and scrip- 
turally poor boys whose friends were un- 
able so to advantage them.” 

Clerical Misers.—‘ There was a cler- 
gyman in the same diocese (Durham) of 
the name of Tomlinson, and to shew his 
niggardliness (it abounds in them all), he 
bequeathed a splendid library, which he 
had collected at great expense, to the free 
use of the public, and apportioned a cer- 
tain part of his property to provide a sa- 
lary for the keeper of his books, and a 
room to receive them in. 

«There was another miser too, of the 
name of Newton, who founded with his 
own savings an almshouse at Lichfield, 
for the reception and refuge of poor desti- 
tute widows of exemplary clergymen! 
Was there ever such an abuse of church 
property in the known world ?” p. 123, ib. 

To the list of these clerical abuses 
of their worldly goods in the same 
way honest Whychcotte (among many 
hundred others) especially might have 
added Warner Bishop of Rochester, 
who, in addition to various munificent 
gifts and endowments, for the encou- 
ragement of learning and propagation 
of true religion, founded at Bromley, 
in Kent, a college for the support of 
twenty relicts of loyal and orthodox 
clergymen. - 

The last facts bring the Editor to 
another count of his indictment: The 
affluence in which these cormorants 
leave their widows and families, is 
generally proverbial!!! ‘‘ One does, 
to be sure, occasionally,” he states, 
‘meet with writers who venture to 
stand on the defensive, and calmly urge 
what may be said in (of all things in 
the world!) an ecclesiastic’s behalf.” 
He quotes one of these selected at ran- 
dom : 

“ With them the clerical character is or 
ought to be indelible. When once his 
hand hath touched the plough, the spiri- 
tual husbandman is forbidden to look back. 
His retreat into gainful and secular pur- 
suits is utterly cut off. He cannot re- 
lapse one step towards that lower region 
without scandal and infamy. The work of 
study and holy ministration must still go 
on; and while his heart may be almost 
bursting with the thought of a home 
crowded with images of suffering—while 
his spirit may be fainting at the prospect 
of that abandonment which awaits the 
partner of his toils when his head is in 
the dust—still must he strive to go forth 
among his people with a serene brow and 
with an aspect which tells of faith and 
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resignation, still must he speak to them 
of the victory which overcometh the 
world, and of the hope full of immor- 
tality!” 

The pliable Bishops : 

«IT now come to that luxurious, idle, 
time-serving body the bench of Bishops, 


and as I have nothing to ~~ and 
little to fear, trust me,” says Whych- 
cotte, “I'll do them justice. These 


wretches have invariably sided with the 
Court,—To be sure seven of them, the 
Primate at their head, were committed 
to the Tower in the reign of James 
II. for supporting the rights of the 
people, and resisting the arbitrary mea- 
sures of the king. But what of that? 
More recently, on the trial of the Queen, 
the conduct of the Prelacy was interested 
and sycophantic in the extreme. They 
voted in the very teeth of the government. 
The King wished for a divorce, and a 
clause to that effect was introduced into 
the bill. These court parasites, these 
men who live but in the smiles of royalty, 
and think of nothing but translation, con- 
tended that his Majesty from his former 
life and conduct was not entitled to such 
relief! One Dr. Law declared he could 
not conscientiously support the Bill if that 
clause was retained in it. This poor man 
had the misfortune to be a bishop, and, 
what is stranger still, his see was that of 
Chester ; the largest, most laborious, and 
least lucrative of them all; conduct more 
like a courtier can scarcely be depicted.” 
p. 129. 

Whychcotte proceeds to the present 
Primate : 

«“ Then again, the other day in the Ec- 
clesiastical Court Commission Bill, con- 
duct so grasping as that of the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, should be 
made matter of history. Dr. Lushington, 
I have it from his own lips, he shook 
while he told it me, at the close of the 
proceedings handed to his Grace the report 
of the commissioners, in which they re- 
commended that a set of places of the 
value of ten thousand pounds annually, 
in his Grace’s gift, and to which all his 
predecessors had invariably presented, 
should be without exception abolished, 
His Grace read the paper calmly and 
attentively, and then signed it with a 
smile, saying, ‘ A very proper resolution, 
and I am most happy to confirm it.’ 
Now I would put it to any man of sense 
if such grasping covetous conduct does 
not deserve universal reprobation ?” 

Christian temper : 

«¢ Then as to the temper of these 
men. Among the papers of one of them, 
an Archbishop,* whose rapacity, by the 
way, was such that on his demise his 


‘ 
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family were discovered to be totally un- 
provided for, and the MS. of his sermons 
was sold for their benefit, was found a 
bundle of documents headed thus : ‘ These 
are all bitter, personal, and political libels. 
May God forgive the writers of them, 
from my heart I do!’ Poor milksop! as 
if that was the temper fitted for a Chris- 
tian bishop.” 


Having by these numerous ironical 
examples of episcopal corruption and 
turpitude, dexterously turned the wea- 
pons of the enemy against himself, 
the author sums up in the same caustic 
vein, 


“So invariably have they sided with 
the Court, so little have > He done for 
science, for learning, for general know- 
ledge, for religion ; useless wretches ! man- 
kind have indeed little reason to be grate- 
ful to the Bench—no—no, certainly no- 
thing can be more equitable, more rational, 
more laudable than the cry, DOWN WITH 
THE BisHors.” 


The above passages are among the 
happier of the author’s efforts in this 
way. In the descriptive parts of his 
work he much affects Washington 
Irving. The personal delineations have 
the air of probability, if not the stamp 
of authenticity. He has evidently pro- 
fited by the Horatian maxim, 


Aut famam sequere, aut sibi convenientia 
Scriptor. [finge 


In a word, Whychcotte of St. John’s 
will be found a serious and a sensible 


trifler. 
—@— 


Six Weeks on the Loire, with a Peep 
into La Vendée. 8vo, pp. 414. 


Gilpin very justly observes, in one 
of his picturesque tours, that the finest 
scenery of a country generally lies on 
the banks of its rivers. In cold and 
barren regions, the steep banks and 
bold declivities which are formed by 
the passage of the stream, afford 
warmth and shelter to vegetation,—as 
in the Counties of Durham and Nor- 
thumberland, the general sterility of 
the view is only relieved by the clumps 
and scattered masses of foliage that 
cling to the shores of the Tyne, and 
the sister streams. In tropical regions, 
in the sultry deserts of Africa, in the 
burning sands of Arabia, life and ver- 
dure exist only where the Lake ex- 
pands its bosom, orthe fountain springs 
amid the wild. Every traveller who 
has surveyed the scenery of France, 
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must acknowledge that the observation 
of the English tourist applies with 
accuracy to that country. He who 
has surveyed the winding vallies, the 
juxuriant slopes, the decorated banks 
of the Loire; who has gazed on the 
bold declivities, the gigantic rocks, the 
castle-crowned mountains, that guard 
the foaming torrents of the Rhone; 
who has glided among the viny hills 
and fruitful fields watered by the 
Garonne ;—has exhausted all of pictur- 
esque scenery that la belle France has 
to bestow on its admirers. Between 
these rivers lies a vast expanse of high 
table-land, long heavy undulating 
plains, a dreary succession of naked 
monotonous landscapes, offering no 
relief to the mind, no variety to the 
eye, and no repose to the body. Wisely 
therefore, and with judicious choice, 
did the lady who has favoured the 
public with a short recapitulation of 
her tour, select the banks of the Loire 
(the sweetest scenery of this northern 
part of Europe) for a gratifying tour 
of a few summer weeks. Her book is 
written in a plain and unassuming 
style, in gentle modest language, such 
as becomes the daughters of Eve to 
use; her curiosity never slumbers, yet 
her native taste and good sense prevent 
her from rushing into subjects of 
which the discussion would be pro- 
ductive of nogood. Though generally 
moderate in her ideas and language, 
occasionally she shows a little tinge of 
sharpness in her reflections. She is 
very severe on the imprisonment of 
Buonaparte at St. Helena; and thinks 
that if the labouring classes had been 
consulted, the liberty of the chained 
Eagle would have been conceded, and 
the bird of prey might have sailed away 
to new fields of carnage, and havoc, 
and desolation. We dare say that his 
imprisonment sounds very cruel to 
ladies’ ears; but they must recollect 
that he ought not then to have had a 
life—he should have died like the wolf 
on the spear of the hunter. He should 
have fallen scarred with wounds, and 
covered with laurels and blood, amid 
his Pretorian guards at Waterloo. In 
the drama of Buonaparte’s life, there 
was a sixth and supernumerary act, 
which destroyed the theatrical illusion 
of the whole. 

The Authoress is rather caustic and 
pungent on the character of the English 
Clergy, whom she designates as a body 
‘not of Spiritual Pastors, but Clerical 
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Magistrates.’ — Very good! but pray 
where are the Lay-Magistrates? and 
why do the Clerical Magistrates act, 
but that those persons who possess 
the landed property of the country, 
shamefully and meanly desert their 
duty, leave their extensive estates to 
be managed by their agents, and the 
interests of the poor to be protected by 
their ministers. We are acquainted 
with vast tracts of country, half-pro- 
vinces, where Law would be dumb, 
and Justice would slumber, and the 
vilest and most sordid oppression 
would afflict the cottage of the peasant, 
were it not for the gratuitous assistance 
of the Clergy; who standas it were 
mid-way between the ignorant over- 
seer and the more ignorant labourer, 
opening the contracted hand of the 
one, and softening the bitter feelings 
of the other. We believe that the 
poor have a dislike to the Clergy as 
Magistrates; but we know that the 
occupiers and gentry have, because 
they consider them, as induced by their 
profession, and their habits of mind, 
to lean too indulgently to the side of the 
needy and the dependant : there is more 
mercy and forgiveness mixed with the 
justice of the Clerical Board, than is 
palatable to their laical dispositions. 
This, however, is a digression. 

We must return to the tour, leaving 
the Authoress to consider our observa- 
tions, and begging her, when she 
comments on the employments and 
habits of the English Clergy, to re- 
member the difference between the 
duties of a Catholic Priest and a Pro- 
testant Minister. 

Our lady’s journey lay through a 
succession of scenes embellished by 
nature, or dignified by art. She was 
more struck with the magnificence of 
Fontainebleau than we were; to our 
eyes it wants massiveness and height, 
and an imposing grandeur of outline. 
She visited Notre Dame de Clery, the 
burial place of Louis the Eleventh ; 
the noble Palace, once archiepiscopal, 
of Blois; she heard the frogs singing 
in the Loire, and longed to eat them; 
at Ambois she crossed the bridge of 
stone built by him, whose name in 
Tasso’s song, shall long outlive his. 
work pontifical. 

Ma cinque mila Stefano d’ Ambuosa 

Edi Blese e di Turs in guerra adduce. 
She explored the Castle where Francis 
the Second and Catherine de’ Medici 
plotted the death of the Duke of Guise. 
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Tours, smiling with the snowy blossoms 
of the cherry orchards (how was it 
that cherry-trees are not in blossom so 
far south till the middle of June?) and 
studded with villas and flowery gar- 
dens, detained her willing steps; at 
Tours she met a French gentleman 
who informed her, that, having tra- 
versed every part of France to discover 
a spot for a residence, offering the 
greatest advantages, and possessing 
the fewest drawbacks from all that one 
would wish in climate, scenery, so- 
ciety, and means of living, he put down 
his staff at Tours, and exclaimed “I 
have found the spot!”’ But we must 
hasten on—At Tours she hired a boat, 
and glided (as Mad. de Sevigné had 
done a century before) in leisure and 
gaiety down the calm majestic river. 
She saw the Chateau d’Ussé, the noble 
residence of Vauban; the scene of 
Tressan’s Petit Jehan de Saintré; it 
now belongs to the Duke de Duras, 
who prefers living with his four ser- 
vants in a street at Paris, and leaves 
his hundred orange trees to waste 
their unregarded sweetness, and his 
gallery of female beauty to smile and 
sigh to the peasants of the Loire. She 
visited the lofty Castle of Chinon, the 
favourite residence of our Henry the 
Second—a few years after the place 
where the lion-hearted Richard closed 
his stormy path of glory; above all, 
thechamber still exists, and long may it 
flourish, where Joan of Arc was intro- 
duced to Charles the Seventh, and where 
she singled out the eagle, though in 
borrowed plumes, from the birds of 
prey around him. At Souzay she saw 
the residence of the beautiful Diana of 
Poitiers: and she then beheld, frowning 
over the shadowed waters, the massy 
and venerable towers of ‘ black Angers.’ 
Soon after she visits the Convent of 
La Baumette, which gives rise to a 
short digression on the subject of 
clerical celibacy ; and she pronounces 
‘that it is not good for man to be 
alone.’ Is she aware with what horror 
and aversion the whole female popula- 
tion of Italy and part of France hear 
of a married Priest? we have seen 
them shudder at the bare suggestion. 
Monachism has been dreadfully, fla- 
gitiously abused—has been leprous and 
foul with sin—we believe it to be 
purged and purified; so that it may 
safely here and there receive inte its 
arms the repentant and the heart- 
broken, the wounded spirit and the 
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contrite heart, the soul that sees no 
comfort upon earth, and looks for no 
refuge but the grave. 

We have no space for any more 
extracts or remarks. The Authoress 
passes on to St. Florent (a name big 
with interest, and written in streaks of 
blood on the memories of all) ; she sees 
the lofty chateau of Clermont, built 
for the Grand Condé, and which the 
Grand Condé never inhabited; and 
she reaches at length the termina- 
tion of her delightful voyage, when 
she lands at Nantes. 

There a few trifling mistakes in the 
book ; at p.41 she speaks of Les Voeux 
du Faisan, ou du Paron, for Paon. P. 
110, she tells an anecdote of Lord 
Huntingfield, which is meant for the 
late Lord Hertford. P. 151, she speaks 
of a dormiciliary visit, and of a prewx 
chevalier. We must not forget to 
mention that at Rennes she was ad- 
dressed by a gentleman who had nei- 
ther cheeks, nose, nor lips; and yet 
who was very ¢olerably good-looking, 
and who (far from availing himself 
of the privilege which men possess of 
being what Mad. de Sevigné said of 
Pelisson,) had won the heart of a 
fair maid of Britanny, and had a nice 
little family, all with cheeks, lips, 
and mouths added to the paternal 
graces, without being obliged to per- 
form a pilgrimage to the Promontory 
of Noses. 


Oe 


Parochial Sermons preached at Bolton- 
le-Moors. By the Rev. James Slade, 
A.M. Vicar of Bolton, and Prebendary 
of Chester. 


THERE is no church in the world 
that possesses such helps and assist- 
ances to the multitude desirous to 
learn, as our own. Every village in 
England possesses its body of divinity. 
Not only is the Bible in the hands of 
all, but these faithful and judicious 
commentaries are with it, in the va- 
rious shapes of notes, expositions, 
tracts, parochial sermons, which will 
prevent the Bible being a sealed book 
to the most poor and ignorant. The 
pulpit of France may boast the elo- 
quence of Bossuet and Bourdaloue ; 
the universities of Germany may glory 
in the extent of their researches, and 
the acuteness of their inquiries; but 
our pride is that of a Church that, 
while it is supported by the soundest 
learning that can satisfy the scholar, 
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feels its proper and dearest duty to be 
in administering sound advice and 
scriptural doctrine to the humblest of 
the Christian fold. It is quite impos- 
sible that, under the blessing of Provi- 
dence, this body of village divinity, 
spread as it is through the cottages of 
the peasants and the poor, should not 
have a beneficial effect. Sermons are 
now preached which they can under- 
stand; religious tracts are given to 
them, whose advice lies within the 
circle of their duties. Should these 
offices of the Christian ministry be, as 
they ought, supported and assisted by 
an improvement in the laws which 
apply to the situation and comforts of 
the poor; and should they find zealous 
co-operatives in the owners of the soil 
(the bounden guardians and protectors 
of those who toil for them), we may 
confidently expect to see far different 
prospects opening and _ brightening 
upon us, than those which we can 
hardly now contemplate without a 
heart filled with sorrow, and eyes dim 
with tears. Mr. Slade is doing his 
duty well; if every village in England 
had such a preacher and such sermons 
delivered, the ministerial office would 
at least be blameless. But as man’s 
temporal situation and his spiritual 
advancement are not to be disjoined ; 
as his moral education does not depend 
solely on religious knowledge; he, 
who like Mr. Slade has done the por- 
tion of the duty assigned to him, has 
a right to demand a fervent and effec- 
tual assistance from those who have 
greater power over the temporal situa- 
tion of the labouring classes than a 
minister of a parish generally pos- 


sesses. 


Practical Notes, made during a Tour in 
Canada and a portion of the United 
States in 1831. By Adam Fergu- 
son, of Woodhill, Advocate. 


THIS gentleman has produced an 
exemplar to Tourists in description of 
their passages through foreign or co- 
lonial states. His is the spirit with 
which men should visit strange lands ; 
not to look, mock, and mis-describe, 
according to the prejudice of the mo- 
ment, the general failing which renders 
valueless this species of information, 
otherwise as good as experiments in 
science,—not the vulgar feeling that 
nothing can be good but the habits of 
one’s own country,—but a determina- 


tion to investigate, and, as the only 
true means of investigation, to identify 
one’s self with the people visited, and, 
dismissing all thoughts of home, re- 
ceive as it were native impressions 
from the soil, for future comparison 
with perfect justice. Mr. Ferguson 
has done this more than any traveller 
we have lately met with, and he con- 
sequently deserves the thanks of all 
engaged in the search after truth. 

We have full recollection of all the 
tours in America, from that of ‘‘ Hen- 
ry Wansey, a Wiltshire clothier,” per- 
haps the first of this class since the 
new regimen; we have also a recol- 
lection of certain tours in Canada; the 
present writer describes both countries, 
and does it well. He has literature and 
science, his investigations are there- 
fore well-conducted in all points; and 
he is evidently a writer bursting with 
thought, instead of, as is too com- 
mon, thinking what he should write. 

Here is at once a manifestation of 
the spirit we have described : 

«“ The Americans appeared to me per- 
fectly accessible, and quite ready to give 
counsel or assistance to all who are dis- 
posed frankly and candidly to accost them. 
Before I was two days in the hotel I 
could reckon several very kind friends, 
acquired in the ordinary intercourse of 
the day, without any formal introduction, 
and was not only furnished with routes 
for my future guidance, but received kind 
and pressing invitations to visit various 
individuals in the course of my tour. 

«¢ The public rooms in the hotels con- 
sist of one or more well-furnished draw- 
ing-rooms, where you receive visitors, as- 
semble before meals, or spend the even- 
ing with music, &c. Single gentlemen, 
unacquainted with any lady of the party, 
appeared to me hardly expected to join 
the drawing-room circle, although there 
is no exclusion, nor any difficulty, when 
one is so inclined, in finding admission. 

“ The drawing-room is of course large, 
commonly two apartments thrown into 
one, and capable of being enlarged or con- 
tracted at pleasure. In Banker’s I ad- 
mired an ingenious communication with 
the kitchen, by means of a stair concealed 
under a large sideboard, from one end of 
which the good-humoured shining phiz of 
a black waiter was ever and anon emerg- 
ing with some savoury dish. The bar- 
room and open gallery, or verandah, are 
the only scenes of smoking to be met with 
in respectable hotels. A book is kept in 
the bar, where arrivals and departures are 
regularly recorded, and which frequently 
enables friends to trace’ each other with 
much convenience. 
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“The hotels are well fitted up, the 
bed-rooms not very large but clean and 
comfortable, and in Banker’s we found 
excellent warm baths. Our board was 
two dollars, or nine shillings, per day, for 
which we had {breakfast, dinner, tea, and 
supper, with a bed-room. Our fare was 
excellent.” 


There is an inexplicable discrepancy 
between this and other accounts. We 
have an admirable explanation of the 
curiosity for which the Americans of 
the United States have been remark- 
able since the days when Franklin 
used to summon all the people on his 
arrival at an inn, to proclaim who and 
what he was, whence he came, and 
whither he was going! Mr. Ferguson, 
having ‘‘ met with it every where,” 
says,— 


« The conclusion to which I very soon 
came, and to which I still adhere, acquits 
the Americans of the most remote in- 
tention to be at all uncivil to the stranger. 
They must be viewed nationally in some 
degree as children; it must be remembered 
that they live much in retired rural cir- 
cles; that they are intelligent, well edu- 
cated, and ever anxious to acquire infor- 
mation; all of which render them, when 
a foreigner falls into their hands, rather 
apt to overstep the European bounds of 
propriety; and many of their questions, 
which to us appear trifling, bear probably 
upon points sufficiently important to them. 

atever umbrage a too sensitive stranger 
may take at the freedom of Americans, 
it is but fair to notice the voluntary re- 
straint which in some respects the latter 
impose upon themselves. An American, 
who will not feel that he is guilty of any 
impertinence in taking a peep at a book 
you may have in your hand, will at once 
recoil when you open a letter, or are en- 
gaged in writing, although it is sufficient- 
ly evident that a mere selfish and vulgar 
curiosity would derive infinitely more gra- 
tification from a peep at the latter than 
at the former. I enjoyed also many a 
laugh in the crowded steam-boats at the 
overwhelming confusion which I occa- 
sioned by suddenly turning round, when 
I knew that half a dozen poor fellows were 
straining their orbs to decypher the em- 
blems of agriculture figuring upon the 
buttons of an old farming-society coat 
which I wore in travelling. They evi- 
dently felt that without a little more inti- 
macy the buttons were to be held sacred.” 


Speaking of one of the curious, whom 
he met ata Museum, Mr. Ferguson 
says: ‘“‘ By answering his queries I 
scarce gratified him more than by ex- 
tracting in Jike manner from him a 
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stock of useful information regarding 
the agriculture of New England.” 

Indeed, by these means he facilitated 
his agrarian researches so as to be 
enabled to collect much information, 
which he has conveyed in a lucid and 
unpretending style. For emigration 
he selects Upper Canada or the Michi- 
can district, and recommends that it 
should take place by associations ; 
which would certainly remove many 
of the pangs of exile, and contribute 
much to mutual advantage in settle- 
ment; by this he has no reference to 
community of property, but the esta- 
blishment of a neighbourhood of ten 
or a dozen respectable families known 
to each other, and thus forming an in- 
fant society. For details and multi- 
farious information we must refer to 
the work. 

The author has not disdained to va- 
riegate his pages by agreeable anec- 
dotes, among which are some of Mr. 
Thorburn, an opulent seedsman of 
New York, the identical ‘‘ Lawrie 
Tod” of Mr. Galt, ‘ distinguished by 
a lively and unfailing reliance upon a 
special overruling Providence; not a 
blind fatalism, but a conviction that 
in all the crosses of life a blessing will 
be found by those who faithfully seek 
it;” and this he illustrates by his own 
history. He adventured from Scot- 
land to the New World as a nail-maker, 
and was baffled by machinery. He 
then opened a small grocery store, to 
maintain his ‘‘ Phemie and himself.” 
Going to market at a late hour to 
** pick up a cheap morsel,” he met a 
poor Scots market gardener, from 
whom in fellow-feeling he bought a 
rose geranium to ornament his shop, 
and having painted the pot green, a 
lady passing admired its beauty, bought 
it at a good price, gave him orders for 
more, and thus was laid the base of 
his future opulence. Another simple 
anecdote, yet not to be neglected in 
political economy, relates to a poacher 
from the author’s own neighbourhood 
in Scotland, who, when asked what 
he principally shot now? answered, 
** Indeed if you will believe me, Sir, F 
scarce ever think about it, for there’s 
naebody here seeks to hinder us.” It is 
a brief lesson for the framers of game 
laws, which do not preserve game 
though they promote crimes. 

The work is dedicated to the High- 
land Society of Scotland, of which the 
author is a member, and we should 
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think an active and useful one. It 
certainly is peculiar from any of the 
others that have lately appeared, and 
cannot fail to be read with interest 


and utility. 
ee 
Explanatory Lectures on the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Matthew. By the Rev. 
John Penrose. 


THE plan of this useful and unas- 
suming little volume seems to have 
been suggested by some remarks of 
Dr. Paley, quoted with approbation in 
one of the Charges of the Bishop of 
Lincoln. The author acknowledges 
that neither originality of thought, 
depth of research, or ornament of lan- 
guage, is to be found in it; but that 
it is to be considered as a practical 
commentary on the leading Gospel of 
the New Testament, collecting the 
facts, explaining the doctrines, and en- 
forcing the moral precepts which it 
contains. Thescene of the Gospel we 
know was laid in Syria, the language 
in which it was written was that of 
Greece. To the generality of readers, 
much must be consequently obscure 
and difficult of comprehension ; even 
the conclusions of the commentators 
have at times been incorrect, from 
want of a more extended acquaintance 
with the distant countries, with their 
customs, habits, and modes of thought 
and expression. The endeavour of 
works like this, is to make the Gospel 
as English as it is possible, without 
injury to the reality of the representa- 
tions, and without weakening the im- 
pression that it is intended to effect. 
Such a work, consisting in the main 
of passages from Scripture, is not 
adapted to exhibit any forcible or 
striking extracts. We must therefore 
content ourselves with one relating to 
the variations which are found in the 
different evangelical histories relating 
to the Resurrection : 


“I think (says the author) that we do 
see that these accounts, even though we 
could not reconcile them, yet bear full 
proof that the Evangelists did feel the 
desire to state both clearly and particu- 
larly, that truth which they could not 
mistake. It is quite clear to me that St. 
Matthew and St. Mark meant to state 
distinctly those facts of Christ’s appear- 
ance after his Resurrection, which they 
considered of the first moment to state, 
and that St. Luke and St. John meant 
their accounts to be supplemental to that 
given by St. Matthew and Mark. It is 


clear to me that St. Luke and St. John 
meant to assume as already known, all 
that is said by the prior Evangelists, and 
to add, in order to gratify the pious ear- 
nestness of believers for further informa- 
tion, particulars which Matthew in his 
characteristic brevity in the relation of 
facts, and which Mark also, have omitted. 
All four Evangelists, writing generally 
for persons to whom much was known, as 
of recent occurrence, of which we can 
know nothing, and of persons who by 
tradition or in conversation must have 
had repeated to them over and over again 
(though perhaps not always correctly) all 
the events of this memorable day, may 
not have left the case so clear to us as 
that we can trace all its particulars. But 
still means are not wanting of showing 
that those particulars, which have been 
detailed to us, and which at first sight 
seem contradictory, may yet be moulded 
into a consistent exposition.” 


—_-4—_-- 

The Family Topographer ; being a com- 
pendious Account of the ancient and 
present state of the Counties of Eng- 
land. By Samuel Tymms. Vol. III. 
Norrotk Circuit. 12mo. pp. 223. 


AS we anticipated in our review of 
the second volume of this Compen- 
dium, a third appeared before that re- 
view was in the hands of our readers. 
Truly may our author say with good 
old Antony a Wood: ‘‘ A painful work 
it is, I’ll assure you, wherein what 
toyle hath been taken, as no man 
thinketh, so no man believeth but he 
that hath made the trial.”” We know 
it and believe it; and we can readily 
admit and appreciate the extent of the 
labour and research, and reading in fo- 
lios and tracts of all sizes and shapes, 
which is necessary to form a compila- 
tion of the natureof the work before us; 
and knowing the extent of this labour, 
and feeling its utility, we thank Mr. 
Tymms for the trouble he has taken in 
thus forming a complete commonplace 
book for the antiquarian tourist. As 
a directory to every thing that can be 
seen in the counties on which it treats, 
it ought to occupy a corner in the 
portmanteau of every tourist. Not 
only are the Roman and British re- 
mains indicated, but the names of the 
most interesting churches, and other 
antiquities of the middle ages, in each 
county, are given. In short, the tra- 
veller who is provided with a guide of 
this description, will be enabled to 
visit objects of interest, thus brought 
to his notice, which, without such an 
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assistant, he may, on his return home, 
discover to his disappointment that he 
has passed without notice. In Nor- 
folk, the churches with round towers, 
a class of buildings ever interesting to 
the antiquary, are pointed out in great 
numbers. 

The present volume is not behind 
either of its predecessors in regard to 
the interest of its contents and the ac- 
curacy of the compilation. We hope 
to see a speedy completion of the work, 
and to witness the author’s labour and 
exertions crowned with the success 
which they truly deserve. 


—@— 

The Moral and Religious Tendency of 
Freemasonry asserted, in a Sermon 
preached in St. Martin’s Church, 
Lincoln, Nov. 9, 1832; by George 
Oliver, Vicar of Clee and Scopwick, 
Provincial Grand Chaplain of Lin- 
colnshire. 


THIS sermon is certainly calculated 
to place the science of Freemasonry in 
its most amiable point of view. It is 
here stated that— 


“ The science of Freemasonry cannot 
be mixed up with politics. It contains 
not a single element of political feeling. 
The order embraces in a wide and univer- 
sal bond, men of every rank, colour, cli- 
mate, and religion; and we are debarred, 
by our constitutions, from displaying any 
manifestations of party sentiment. 

“ It is true that we meet on the level ; but 
it is also true that we part on the square ; 
and it has been most justly observed, 
that ‘a good mason can neither be a bad 
man nor a bad subject; for the basis of 
masonry is religion, and without subordi- 
nation it cannot subsist.’ The construc- 
tion of our order exhibits a most perfect 
pattern of civil government, maintained 
by organized grades of rank, ‘and enforced 
alike by precept and example. It is a 
fundamental principle of Masonry, laid 
down in broad characters in the book of 
Constitutions, that every officer, whether 
‘supreme or subordinate, is to be obeyed 
in his station by all the brethren, with hu- 
mility, love, and alacrity.’ And it may 
be further observed, that in our assem- 
blies political conversation is absolutely 
prohibited. Ina word, the Patrons and 
Principals of our order are a sufficient 

guarantee that our secret practices do not 
possess a tendency to endanger the wel- 
fare of the State.” 


And this we conceive to be a decisive 
answer to those who assert that Free- 
masonry is a system ‘calculated to 
subvert all human institutions ; to de- 
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grade rank, and to effect political 
changes of a dark and sanguinary cha- 
racter.” 

On the antiquity of the order much 

has been said ; and we recollect a pas- 
sage in the London Magazine, now 
defunct, where the writer exclaims, 
**T affirm as a fact, established upon 
historical research, that before the be- 
ginning of the 17th century no traces 
are to be met with of the Masonic or- 
ders: and I challenge any antiquary 
to contradict me.”” The refutation of 
this, however confidently urged, is per- 
fectly simple and easy ; for waiving all 
uncertain authorities, which place the 
antiquity of masonry beyond the reach 
of accessible records, that we may not 
proceed on grounds which are in the 
least objectionable, it is a well-attested 
truth, that a charter of Athelstan, 
granted to the English Freemasons in 
the 10th century, is still in existence ; 
and the same monarch convened a 
Grand Lodge in the city of York, at 
which several ancient manuscripts were 
produced, written in Greek and Latin, 
containing the charges and constitu- 
tions of Freemasonry as practised in 
other countries many centuries before 
that period. But this is not the only 
evidence which refutes the above asser- 
tions. Let the enquirer refer to the 
great Statute Book of the realm, and 
he will there find that a prohibitory 
Act was passed in the 15th century ¢o 
prevent the meeting of Masons in tyled 
Lodges ; an evident proof that such 
meetings were common before that 
period. Let him refer to the Bodleian 
Library, and he will find a MS. on the 
subject of masonry, composed also in 
the 15th century. Let him refer to 
our vol. Lxxxv. pt. i. pp. 489-93, 
and he will find a succinct history 
of Masonry, published from a MS. 
at least 300 years old. Any of which 
will be sufficient to invalidate his ob- 
jection. 


—_@— 

National Portrait Gallery of illustri- 
ous and eminent Personages, parti- 
cularly of the Nineteenth Century. 
With Memoirs, by William Jerdan, 
Esq. F.S.A. Vol. IV. 

ON former occasions we considered 
that the great interest possessed by 
this work was best displayed by an 
enumeration of the contents, which we 
gave of the first two volumes in our vol. 
cl. pt. ii. p. 48, and of the third in our 
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vol. cit. i. 345. We shall therefore 
pursue the same plan with the Fourth 
Volume, which is now just complete. 

Royal Family—Queen Adelaide, the 
Duchess of Kent, the Princess Vic- 
toria, Duke of Cumberland. 

Lord Chancellor —Brougham. 

Dukes — Bridgewater, Richmond, 
Roxburghe (John). 

Marquesses—Hertford, Londonderry 
(Robert). 

Earls—Durham, Egremont, Har- 
rowby, Munster, Shaftesbury. 

Viscounts — Bridport, Melbourne, 
Palmerston. 

Bishop—Monk (Gloucester). 

Adm. Lord—Gardner. 

Right Honourables—Sir Wm. Grant, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Sir Gore Ouse- 
ley, Sir Robert Peel. 

Sirs—Richard Arkwright, David 
Brewster, Archibald Campbell, Ben- 
jamin Hobhouse, Charles Shipley, and 
Thomas Trowbridge. 

Rev. Dr.—Parr. 

Messrs.—Jeremy Bentham, Allan 
Cunningham, Robert Jameson, Fran- 
cis Jeffrey, William Roscoe, and Wil- 
liam Wordsworth. 

The task of perpetuating the features 
of these distinguished characters has 
naturally devolved on the most able 
painters ; and we have much pleasure 
in adding that the talents of Lawrence 
(whose productions form a large pro- 
portion of thecollection,) and his chief 
contemporaries, are transferred with 
the greatest fidelity and ability by the 
engravers employed on this work. In- 
deed, we have remarked with much 
pleasure a progressive improvement in 
this important particular; and find 
many very masterly engravings brought 
together in the present volume. 

The task of writing the memoirs, 
which in the case of living characters 
is sometimes one of considerable diffi- 
culty as well as delicacy, is excel- 
lently performed by Mr. Jerdan. They 
are full of original information, as well 
as judicious reflections. The greatest 
fault is a frequent allusion to the cir- 
cumstances of their publication, and 
the associations of the several Parts ; 
all which, however allowable in a mere 
periodical, are so many disfigurements 
(when the volume is bound) in what 
may justly be regarded as a work of 
standard and lasting value. 

Did our space permit, we might 
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easily select interesting extracts from 
each of the memoirs : but we will con- 
tent ourselves with a few passages 
from the life of the book-collecting 
Duke of Roxburghe, whose biography 
seems to have been hitherto not ade- 
quately written : 


“ John Ker was educated at Eton, with 
Fox, the Duke of Bridgewater, and other 
boys afterwards celebrated in the annals 
of England. It is worthy of note, that 
the Duke of Bridgewater and he were 
nicknamed by their schoolmates, the Two 
Poor Dukes; and that the former ac- 
quired immense wealth by the introduc- 
tion of Canals, while the latter was little 
less fortunate by the introduction of Tur- 
nip Husbandry, which amazingly improved 
his estates, and increased his rental. 

“« His refined manners, and similarity of 
age, recommended him, perhaps as muchas 
any individual in the higher cirele of socie- 
ty, to the attention of our late beloved and 
venerated sovereign ( George III.) whose 
affection for him was continually display- 
ed, and with whom he may be said to have 
lived on terms of cordial and friendly in- 
timacy. And this condescension of the 
King was requited by his Grace with the 
utmost devotedness to the person and in- 
terests of his royal Master: of which we 
have it in our power to relate a striking 
instance—one not unworthy of imitation 
in the political world. His Majesty had, 
in early life, promised to bestow upon him 
the office of Keeper of the Great Seal of 
Scotland; which happened to fall vacant 
at the time that Mr. Dundas (afterwards 
Lord Melville) directed the system of 
government, as applied to the northern 
portion of the empire. The Secretary ac- 
cordingly went to the King, and requested 
the appointment for the Duke of Gordon ; 
when His Majesty, remembering his pro- 
mise, informed Mr. Dundas of it, and 
expressed his determination to give it to 
Roxburghe. But it is not always, per- 
haps not often, in our limited monarchy, 
that the King can have his own way ; and 
Mr. Dundas respectfully represented, that 
it was necessary, for the support of the 
ministry, to select the Duke of Gordon, 
and besides that the Duke of Roxburghe 
was now rich, and not in want of the post. 
Still his Majesty, faithful to his word, 
resisted the proposed substitution ; and at 
length only consented to the Secretary’s 
waiting upon his nominee, and explaining 
the circumstances to him. The result 
was, that his Grace expressed his warm- 
est gratitude to his royal friend; and his 
cordial happiness that, in releasing him 
from his pledge, he was able to render a 
service to His Majesty's Government. 
The King was loud in stating the sense 
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he entertained of this disinterested sacri- 
fice, and of the obligation he felt in con- 
sequence; nor would his esteem be les- 
sened in future years, when he could say 
of his noble and faithful servant, that ‘ he 
was always glad to see him, for he never 
asked a favour !” 

“In London his Grace was distin- 
guished by his peculiar love of literature, 
and by taking a lead in the collection of 
scarce and remarkable works. Much of 
his time was passed in his library, and we 
have seen a catalogue of his books, in two 
large volumes, which he had made with 
his own hand. His pursuits in this way in- 
duced an intimacy and friendship with the 
late respected Mr. George Nicol, his Ma- 
jesty’s bookseller, and one who, though in 
a private station, was honoured with no 
small share of the King’s familiar confi- 
dence. This worthy individual was in 
frequent attendanee upon his Majesty, 
and continually assisted the Duke in 
making those acquisitions which so de- 
lightfully occupied his leisure, and were 
afterwards so well known by the extraor- 
dinary sale that took place at his death. 
Indeed, he might truly be said to be one 
of the three parties among whom many 
little kindnesses and good-humoured plea- 
santries were always afloat—the relaxa- 
tions of rank, and of the few easy minutes 
which it is the destiny of highest station 
to enjoy.” 

In the memoir of the Duke of Bridg- 
water (as before in that of Earl Fitz- 
William), we observe the term dormant 
is erroneously applied to a dignity of 
peerage as synonymous with extinct ; 
the new Duke of Sutherland, too, is 
miscalled Sunderland. 

8 
Memorials of Oxford. Historical and 

Descriptive Accounts of the Colleges, 

Halls, Churches, and other public 

buildings. Edited by the Rev. John 

Ingram, D.D. F.S.A. President of 

Trinity College. With engravings by 

J. Le Keux, from original drawings 

by F. Mackenzie. Parts I.—VL, 

containing Christchurch and Magda- 

lene Colleges. 8vo. and 4to. 


THE principal feature of this work 
is the plates; which, as might be an- 
ticipated from the names of the ar- 
tists, are executed in a very superior 
manner. They not merely possess a 
pretty effect, a merit which is common 
to the numerous topographical views 
which have recently appeared; but 
they possess the rarer quality of being 
faithful copies of accurate drawings, 
and are just representations of the 
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edifices of Oxford, that proudly em- 
bellished assemblage of academical 
palaces. 

We are sorry the same opportunity 
has not been taken to publish a full 
and comprehensive history of the se- 
veral Colleges. The ‘ historical and 
descriptive accounts’ given by the 
Reverend Editor are too brief to com- 
prise more than a slight sketch, little 
exceeding what is: usually found in 
books of prints. His style is polished 
and gentlemanly, and the composition 
displays the genuine feeling of an an- 
tiquary ; we regret that it is not dis- 
played over a larger surface. We 
could have wished, in particular, that 
the mere hints on the architecture of 
the ancient church of St. Frideswide 
should have been expanded into a 
more extended treatise ; and the ex- 
istence of genuine Saxon architecture 
in the present cathedral of Christ- 
church proved and established by the 
research of the learned editor. 

From the life of St. Frideswide, 
printed in Leland’s Collectanea (vol. i. 
p- 279) Dr. Ingram concludes that the 
first establishments at Oxford for the 
purposes of education were the “ di- 
versoria,”’ or inns, attached to the 
priory of St. Frideswide, soon after 
its foundation in 727, by the bounty 
of Ethelbald King of Mercia. 


“ King Alfred, having wrested the city 
from the Danes, merely restored those 
schools, in which the elements of gram- 
mar or written language had long been 
taught in conjunction with the elements 
of religion; and he made Oxford a royal 
residence because the Mercian kings re- 
sided here before. ‘The mention of Inns, 
‘ diversoria religioni optissima,’ is curious, 
and tends to illustrate the history of the 
University; for these receptacles of stu- 
dents and noviciates were indiscriminately 
called, in succeeding times, inns, schools, 
courts, halls, and hostells, before the ex- 
istence of colleges, with corporate rights, 
statutes, and endowments.” 

The lower part of the present tower 
of Christ Church may be presumed to 
be as old as 1002, when the Danes 
are recorded to have fled into it for 
refuge; or, if not anterior to that 
date, it was unquestionably part of 
the buildings which King Ethelred 
bestowed upon the foundation shortly 
after, which were so important as to 
induce him to call it ‘‘myn owne 
mynster in Oxenford.” This honour 
we think is fairly wrested by Dr. In- 
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gram for the Saxon monarch from the 
Norman prior Guimond of 1111—1122. 

The upper part of the steeple and 
spire are unquestionably Early Eng- 
lish, of the era of 1200. Before the 
styles of ecclesiastical architecture were 
properly understood, the mention of an 
old and new steeple in the expenses 
of Wolsey’s buildings at Christchurch, 
(printed in Gutch’s Collectanea Curi- 
osa) led Wood and other writers* into 
error. The ‘‘ taking down of the 
old stepull,’’ and the erection of the 
new one, are both recorded; and it 
appears from the same accounts that 
the present walks in Christchurch 
meadows were originally formed by 
the ‘‘ carriage of earth and rubble from 
the fayre gate and the new stepull, to 
fill the ditches on the back side of the 
college.” From ‘“‘ the fayre gate and 
the new stepull”’ being here coupled 
together, Dr. Ingram conjectures that 
the latter must mean the tower of the 
new church, which the Cardinal had 
begun to build on the north side of 
the great quadrangle; but, for the 
same reason, we think it perfectly ob- 
vious that the “ new stepull’” was 
nothing more than the steeple above 
“* the fayre gate,’ the present recep- 
tacle of the bell called Great Tom. 
The old steeple, our author thinks, may 
have been the tower of St. Michael’s 
in Southgate; it was more probably 
a detached bell-tower. 

Among the architectural curiosities 
of Christchurch not the least is the 
rich vaulted roof of the lobby to the 
Hall, ‘‘ of exquisite fan-work, sup- 
ported by a single pillar,”’ erected so 
late as 1640 by Dr. Fell, with the ad- 
vice of an architect named Smith. 
Whether the credit of the design is 
due to Smith or Fell, it would »2xhaps 
be difficult to ascertain; but even if 
it be only a copy of what before ex- 
isted in the same place, it is a remark- 
able instance of excellent pointed ar- 
chitecture being executed at a period 
so long after its general corruption 
and quasi-extinction. 

Of Christchurch there are eight in- 
teresting plates, and of Magdalene 
four. In the description of the latter 
we regret to see it recorded that cer- 
tain doorways, of most elegant pro- 
portions, discovered at the high altar, 

* « The spire was added by Cardinal 
Wolsey in 1528.” Dallaway’s Observa- 
tions on English Architecture, p. 310. 
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“* were not retained by Mr. Cotting- 
ham the architect, on account of the 
stone not harmonizing with the other 
stone used in the decoration of the 
edifice.” The reason is idle; an 
accurate restorer has no right to in- 
troduce any fancy of his own; he must 
retain every thing he discovers, and, if 
time has wrought so unfeelingly as to 
render its removal necessary, his duty 
is to copy faithfully the remains of the 
old work. To remove valuable speci- 
mens of architecture because the stone 
was of a hue displeasing to the archi- 
tect is unpardonable. We are happy 
to add that the doorways are safely 
preserved in Theale church, near Read- 
ing. The destruction of the founder’s 
oratory was uncalled for. We are 
also glad to state that, among the new 
works, the design of our friend Buck- 
ler has not been overlooked by our 
author. 

We must not conclude without men- 
tioning that there are numerous vig- 
nette woodcuts, well executed by Mr. 
Jowitt. Several of them exhibit ar- 
chitectural features of much interest. 
One represents a piece of sculpture 
which has been lately found built 
into an exterior buttress of Christ- 
church. The carvings on three sides 
are the first Sin, the sacrifice of Abra- 
ham, and the last Judgment. It is 
supposed to have been a shrine, or 
altar, of St. Frideswide. In the em- 
ployment of the latter term, there ap- 
pears to be some confusion with pa- 
gan altars ; we regard it as more pro- 
bably a Norman capital. 

From a rude drawing of Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s time, a design for the several 
parapets of Christchurch may be de- 
rived, which we hope will in this age 
of restoration very shortly displace the 
Italian balustrade which at present 
forms so incongruous a finish to the 
elevation. The statues of St. Frides- 
wide and Cardinal Wolsey, (by Bird 
1719) are scarcely less appropriate in 
character to the pointed canopies in 
which they stand. Instead of the 
shields of arms we ought to have had 
engravings of the college seals; as we 
cannot suppose that any absurd scru- 
ples would, at the present day, have 
denied the publication of those curious 
and beautiful works of ancient art.+ 


+ When it is remembered how many 
seals of towns and corporate bodies have 


already been published without any mis- 
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The seal of Christchurch has been 
already published in the Vetusta Mo- 
numenta of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, vol. i. pl. 59, and that of the 
University, ibid. pl. 62. The seal of 
the University of Cambridge will be 





chief having arisen therefrom; and when 
it is also considered what perfect fac- 
similes (which no engraving on a flat sur- 
face can, after all, exactly imitate,) are in 
circulation by means of plaster and sul- 
phur casts, it is indeed extraordinary that 
there should be any lingering prejudices 
on this head. 


found in the contents’ page of Loggan’s 
Cantabrigia Illustrata. Let us hope 
this deficiency will be supplied in the 
future parts. 

We take our leave for the present of 
this elegant work, with cordial wishes 
for its success. Oxford will ever af- 
ford a fertile source of employment to 
the antiquary and the artist. Every 
view which is published of its halls of 
learning imposes a check upon future 
innovators; and becomes a guide to 
the restorer or preserver of its archi- 
tectural beauties. 





FINE 

Exhibition of the Associated Painters in 
Water Colours. The students of the imi- 
tative art have of late years become so 
numerous, that auxiliary, rather than rival, 
institutions for the exhibition of their 
works, have from time to time become 
absolutely necessary. This has naturally 
been the result of the first establishments 
of this description. The latent sparks of 
genius are often struck out by the sympa- 
thy produced in viewing the works of 
those who have preceded in art. Pic- 
tures make artists, and artists have conse- 
quently multiplied. 

Nothing tends to elicit or stimulate 
talent more than the concentration of the 
efforts of various individuals into one 
focus. What therefore our universities 
effect for learning, our public exhibitions 
must also effect for painting. 

This is the second year of opening 
these rooms, and, accustomed as we have 
been to visit the elder institution of Ar- 
tists in Water Colours, we were most 
agreeably surprised at the excellence of 
many of the subjects exhibited. Water- 
colour painting has now established itself 
on the only true principle of the art, es- 
pecially in landscape subjects, a close imi- 
tation of the tints and effects of nature. 
We shall cite as an illustration the two 
exquisite little drawings, Canal Scene, 
Morning, and Windsor from the Brocas 
Meadows, by G. F. Phillips,—Nos. 177 
and 178; nothing can be more unpretend- 
ing than the subjects delineated—no bold 
and imposing lines break the horizon—a 
sandy flat—a sheet of water reflecting the 
sky—are the characteristics of both these 
drawings. What then is the magic that 
recommends them? ‘The truth of effect 
and colouring with which they have been 
transferred to the paper. We are de- 
lighted because we view the scenes as in 
a camera obscura. Mr. J. Powell has 
some very clever landscapes ; among which 
may be distinguished, for the softness of 
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its tone and delicate finish, No. 4 of the 
Catalogue, the City of Hereford from 
Putson. No. 83, Interior of the Court 
of Penshurst, Kent, by Nash, is a well 
executed drawing ; the tints are deep, rich, 
and faithful, and over the whole compo- 
sition is spread the magic influence of the 
olden time. Nos. 40 and 120, the Shrine 
of Edward the Confessor, Westminster 
Abbey, and Pont Aberglaslin, North 
Wales, are both examples of the error of 
adopting a sort of Indian-ink black in the 
shadows instead of the rich transparent 
browns, to be found, if looked for, in 
nature. Mr. Maisey’s Edinburgh, from 
St. Anthony’s Chapel, is a grand coup 
d’ceil of the Modern Athens; much in 
the manner of Prout. This and the 
other drawings of the artist display great 
truth, feeling, and power. 228, Cutting 
an old acquaintance, by Hancock, is ex- 
cellent ; it exhibits a rencontre between 
a sociable and an angry cur. 257, The 
Last Man, by Martin, a scene of awful 
gloom, expressed with great originality. 
263, ** Azim knecling for the last time 
at Zelica’s grave, Moore’s Lalla Rookh,” 
a well-finished drawing, over which a sin- 
gular tone of colour is diffused, resembling 
the purple fires which so often illuminate 
the finale scene of a melodrame. Mr. 
Sidney Shepherd’s Stone-mason’s Yard, 
No. 33, and his view in Guernsey, No. 53, 
are very true in effect and clever in exe- 
cution. 193, a Bedfordshire Lane, is 
sweet. We like Mr. Burbank’s wounded 
‘Heron, No. 44, and his Shells 39, better 
than his Cats; not but all are well drawn 
and highly finished—but a cat for each 
corner of the room would perplex Mon- 
taigne himself—Mr. B. encores his cat 
four times! Heaphy’s Sonnini Brigands, 
evidently a personification of the robbery 
ot Washington Irving’s Popkin family, 
are not deficient in spirit and drawing, 
but they are too much the Brigands de 
Theatre; they start and attitudize and 
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flourish their blunderbusses evidently for 
stage effect. The remains of St. Mar- 
tha’s Chapel, Guildford, 195, Prior, a 
good drawing which will find favour in 
the eyes of the antiquary. This is one 
of the churches of the manor of Bramley, 
mentioned in Domesday book; its title 
is a corruption of Martyr’s Chapel; it 
stands on a lofty hill distinguished by the 
same name, whereon some _ primitive 
Christian suffered. ‘The arches are, we 
think, Romano-British. Miss Corbaux’s 
Child with a Dog, No. 157, a clever pic- 
ture. Among the portraits, those exe- 
cuted by Mr. Wm. Patten are alone 
worthy of notice. The Sculptor, No. 189, 
by this artist, is admirable; all is nature 
and ease. To the fine frank features of 
the Lady, 293, Mr. Patten’s exquisite 
pencil has done full justice. 

We can say nothing against the light in 
which the pictures are placed in the ante- 
room, for it is “not light, but darkness 
visible ;” to some of the subjects sus- 
pended here the position may be advan- 
tageous; there are others, however, as 
Nos. 344, 345, 351, &c. which deserve a 
better fate. 

PAINTINGS BY THE OLD MASTERS. 

Encouraged by the success which at- 
tended their first exhibition, the Directors 
of the Exeter Hall Gallery have formed a 
second Exhibition of Paintings by the Old 
Masters, not at all inferior to that of last 
year. It abounds with choice specimens 
of every school of painting, from subjects 
of still life to the highest conceptions of 
the great historical masters ; and we think 
the collection well calculated not only to 
gratify its visitors, but to improve the 
public taste. The greater number of the 
paintings are of the Italian school, but 
intermixed with Dutch and Flemish sub- 
jects, with a few by the early English 
masters. We have not room to speak in 
commendation, as they deserve, of indi- 
vidual pictures; but we shall enumerate 
a few that struck us as particularly excel- 
lent, to show the nature of the paintings 
contained in the collection. 

No. 3. A colossal Female Head— 
Correggio: 32. Martyrdom of St. Sebas- 
tian—J. Wtenwael: 60. The Deluge— 
B. Sprangher: 80. Battle of the Giants 
—E. Vander Neer: 124. Holy Family— 
G. Spinelli: 137. The Assumption of 
the Virgin-—C. Benaschi: 161. St. Se- 
bastian—G. C. Procacini: 162. Amor— 
Domenichino: 4. A Landscape, by P. 
Brill, with figures by A. Caracci: 29. A 
Morning Scene—Cuyp: 48 and 49. Two 
Landscapes, by Guido: 72. Landscape 
—P. Rubens: 94. Landscape—Hobbe- 
ma: 156. Twickenham Meadows—R. 
Wilson: 31. Old London Bridge, beau- 
tifully painted, but we think Hollar, to 
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whom the painting is attributed, would 
have drawn the houses on the bridge with 
more fidelity: 2]. A marine Picture, 
Queen Charlotte coming to England in 
1761, in a stiff gale—J. Cleveley.— 
Among the Portraits are—59. Oliver 
Cromwell—R. Walker: 6. Queen Anne 
—Sir G. Kneller: 55. Adm. Keppel— 
Sir J. Reynolds: 37. D. Garrick—Hud- 
son; and some portraits of the Buona- 
parte family. 





LORD ELDIN’S PICTURES. 


March 21. At the sale of this collec- 
tion at Edinburgh, many original pictures 
of the great masters were sold at prices, 
it is said, far below their original cost to 
Lord Eldin. A landscape by Wouver- 
mans, with many figures in his best man- 
ner, sold for 145 guineas. The Chelsea 
Pensioners, by David Wilkie, being a 
finished sketch for the celebrated picture 
painted for the Duke of Wellington, was 
the subject of keen competition, and 
brought 1951. The Adoration of the 
Magi, by Titian, 250 guineas. Christ 
praying on the Mount, by Raffaelle, 150 
guineas. A View in Flanders, with 
figures going to market, by Rubens, 150 
guineas. The proceeds of the sale on 
Thursday and Friday amounted to 3,317; 
the fatal accident which occurred on the 
Saturday, was noticed in p. 262. 





MONUMENT TO CANOVA, 


A monument to this great sculptor has 
been erected in the Capitol at Rome. 
The artist employed was Fabris. The 
design consists of several figures. On 
the pedestal is Sculpture embracing Paint- 
ing and Architecture, and mourning with 
them on the loss of their favourite. At 
her feet reclines the genius of Harmony, 
contemplating her stringless lyre. Ca- 
nova is represented sitting, reclining 
against a bust of Minerva, but as if on 
the point of rising from bis seat, under 
the inspiration of some sudden concep- 
tion, which he is desirous of perpetuating 
by his chisel. 





Gallery of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, Part V. folio.—The three 
plates contained in the present portion of 
this handsome publication of line engrav- 
ings, are: 1. Storm clearing off, by Cop- 
ley Fielding. The scene is near the pass 
ot Glencoe; the effect is very striking, 
and the more so from not being exagger- 
ated, like some hundred storms which a 
certain R.A. has invented. 2. The 
Fisherman’s hut, by W. Evans; he isa 
freshwater sailor, from the neighbourhood 
of Eton, and is industriously employed 


on an osier eel-basket. It is a very na- 
tural and pleasing picture. 3. Red Deer, 
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also in the pass of Glencoe. The pecu- 
liar talents of four artists are here called 
into requisition; and their joint produc- 
tion is one which could scarcely be sur- 
passed. The deer, painted by R. Hill, 
are engraved by B. P. Gibbon, in a style 
which is worthy of the late celebrated 
Scott; and the snow-capped mountains, 
by G. F. Robson, are harmoniously ex- 
ecuted on the copper by Edward Webb. 





Masor’s Cabinet Gallery of Pictures, 
from the collections which adorn Great 
Britain, Nos. 1V.—V1il.—Of the eigh- 
teen line engravings contained in these 
Numbers, nearly all are of the first degree 
of merit. We would particularly com- 
mend, among the historical subjects, Ru- 
bens’s St. Martin dividing his cloak, en- 
graved by W. H. Worthington, and A. 
Caracci’s Appearance of Christ to St. 
Peter, engraved by H. Robinson; the 
former picture is in his Majesty’s col- 
lection, the latter in the National Gal- 
lery. Among the landscapes a Farm- 
yard, by Teniers, and a Champaign coun- 
try, by Rubens, are both very finely ex- 
ecuted by F. J. Haveli; and a Dutch vil- 
lage, by Ruysdael, has been copied with 
exquisite softness, by W. Chevalier. Van- 
dervelde’s Gale, by J. H. Kernot, is 
equally deserving of praise. For the 
merits of the portrait of Queen Henrietta- 
Maria, by Vandyke, we must take the 
editor’s word, as they are certainly not 
transferred to the engraving; nor can he 
persuade us to admire the brawny arm 
and gigantic foot of the Cottage Girl by 
Morland, an artist who chiefly excelled in 
the delineation of pigs and domestic ani- 
mals. The rest are very fair copies from 
the Old Masters; with one portrait, that 
of Mrs. Siddons as the Muse of Tragedy 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, beautifully en- 
graved by E. Smith. The commentaries 
by Mr. Allan Cunningham combine, with 
remarks on the pictures, biographical cha- 
racters and anecdotes of the artists, written 
in a lively style, and with an enthusiastic 
devotion to the painter’s art. 





We think Part V. a more than usually 
successful number of the Female Charac- 
ters in the Waverley Novels. Margaret 
Ramsay, by W. Boxall, and Phosbe May- 
flower, by Miss Sharpe, are both very 
characteristic and expressive; and two 
Royal Academicians, Etty and Leslie, 
have depicted the Minna and Brenda of 
the Pirate, with a true perception of the 
originals, as different as two sisters could 
well be, and yet not more different than 
the novelist has described them.—The 
octavo edition of these Portraits, com- 
bined with the beautiful Landscape Illus- 
trations, has proceeded as far as the 
XVIth Part. 
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With the Fourth Part a change has 
taken place in the plan of Finden’s Gal- 
lery of the Graces. The beauties will be 
no longer nameless; but are to be de- 
signed from the poetical creations of po- 
pular poets or novelists, in the manner of 
the “ Portrait” illustrations of Scott and 
Byron; and will thus “ be associated 
with, and illustrate, subjects already fa- 
miliar to the memory and the heart.” 
While the task of the artist is thus ma- 
terially increased in difficulty, their merit, 
when successful, is certainly greatly in- 
hanced; and an interest is imparted to 
the work, which was before, in our opi- 
nion, essentially deficient. The subjects 
of this Part are the Young Olympia, of 
Miss L. E. Landon; the Widow, of 
Professor Wilson; and the May Queen, 
of Alfred Tennyson. 





The Drawing Book of Trees, from ori- 
ginal designs by W. Eldridge, consists of 
sixteen well-executed representations, on 
stone, of fine specimens of forest trees. 
The landscape accompaniments are in 
such good taste and harmony, as to render 
this one of the most attractive books of 
the kind ever published. We are pleased 
to find that this artist is engaged on a si- 
milar work on Flowers. 





The Domestic Architecture of the reigns 
of Queen Elizabeth and James the First, 
illustrated by a series of views of English 
Mansions; with brief historical and des- 
criptive accounts of each subject, by T. H. 
Crarkk, architect.—Twenty picturesque 
lithographs and two small woodcuts, re- 
presenting so many interesting old man- 
sions of the “ Elizabethan” period, which 
are scattered over the country, with about 
as many pages of letterpress, are the con- 
tents of this unassuming volume: among 
them are Easton Lodge, Brereton Hall, 
Holland House, Montacute House, and 
other noble or curious houses yet stand- 
ing, beside the old Queen’s Head Ta- 
vern at Islington, and Wimbledon House, 
now no more. ‘They present a correct 
and striking idea of the dwellings which 
succeeded the warlike but less commo- 
dious and elegant buildings of the age of 
castles and moats; and we agree with the 
author, that their plan and style is pecu- 
liarly suitable for the country-seats of 
noblemen and gentlemen. Some of the 
subjects are scantily described; but the 
author’s amusing little ‘ Introduction” 
supplies general observations that are ap- 
plicable to the most of them. The book 
may be perused with interest by many 
classes of readers: it is the production of 
a young and promising artist, whose for- 
mer pieces have shown that he deserves 
encouragement. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 

History of Europe during the French 
Revolution. By Arcurpatp ALISON, 
F.R.S. Edinb. y Prccong 

The Government of India. By Ma- 
jor-Gen. Sir Joun Maco. 

The Dynasty of the Kajars, and His- 
tory of Persia. By Sir Harrozp JonEs 
BryoceEs. . 

Travels in Upper India. By Major 
ARCHER, 

Eastern and Egyptian Scenery, Ruins, 
&e, By Capt. C. F. Heap. 

A Voyage to the Western Coast of 
Africa, in 1830-32. By Perer Leo- 
NARD, surgeon R.N. 

The Tyrol, with a glance at Bavaria. 
By the author of Spain in 1830. 

Journal of an Excursion to Antwerp 
during the siege of the Citadel in Dec. 
1832. By Capt. the Hon. C. S. Worr- 
LEY. 

Commentaries on Ireland. By W. 
STANLEY. 

Travels of an Irish Gentleman in 
search of Religion; with notes and illus- 
trations. By the author of Capt. Rock’s 
Memoirs (THomas Moore, Esq.) 

The Genius of Judaism. 

Stevens's History of the Scottish 
Church at Rotterdam. 

Evidences of Christianity. By Cuas. 
P. M‘Itvaine, D.D. Bishop of Ohio. 
(Select Library, vol. IX.) 

Inquiry into the state of Slavery among 
the Romans. By Wit.tam Biair, Esq. 

The Life of Gen. Sir John Moore, 
including his letters and journals. 

Life and Adventures of General Jar- 
vis, by himself. 

Memoir of the Rev. G. Burder. By 
Dr. H. F. Burper. 

Lives of celebrated Spaniards ; from 
the Spanish of Quintana. By T. R. 
PRESTON. 

The Life of the late William Roscoe. 
By his son Henry Roscoe. 

Woman, the Angel of Life; a poem, 
in three cantos. By Rozserr Mont- 
GOMERY. 

The Bells, and other Poems. 
Joun BEennetrt. 

The Parricide, a Play, in three acts. 
By Wit1i1aMm Kine. 

The Heliotrope, or Pilgrim in pursuit 
of Health. Cantos first and second. 

The New Road to Ruin. By Lady 
STEPNEY. 

Polish Tales. By the author of Hun- 
garian Tales, 

The Puritan’s Grave. By the author 
of The Usurer’s Daughter. 

Berkeley the Banker; in two parts. 
By Harrtet Martineau. 

Poor-Laws and Paupers Illustrated. 


By 





No. I. The Parish, a Tale, by Har- 
rnieET Martineau; under the superin- 
tendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 

The Book of the Nursery: precepts 
for the management of infants, and for 
the prevention and domestic treatment of 
the diseases incidental to childhood. By 
Watrer C. Denpy. 

The Port Admiral. A tale of the 
War. By the author of Cavendish. 

The Exile of Idria. A German Tale. 
In three cantos. 

The Cambrian Quarterly Magazine 
and General Celtic Repertory, is here- 
after to be equally devoted to Gaélic Li- 
terature, under the superintendence of 
Ma. Locan, author of the Scottish Gaél. 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


March 8. The Norrisian prize essay 
was adjudged to Thomas Myers, B.A. 
Trinity College.—Subject, «« The intent 
and use of the Gift of Tongues in the 
Christian Dispensation.” 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN, 


March 1. The Vice- Chancellor's 
prizes for compositions on “ The Advan- 
tages of the Study of Political Econo- 
my,” were awarded to Wm. Digby Sad- 
lier, A.B., and John Popham, A.B., 
scholar. And for compositions in Latin 
and Greek prose and verse, on the sub- 
ject “ Druide,” to Wm. Fitzgerald and 
— Browne. 

Archbishop King’s lectureship in Divi- 
nity, which has hitherto been an annual 
office, held by one of the Senior Fellows, 
has been made perpetual, and bestowed 
on Dr. James T. O’Brien, author of an 
able work on the Evidence of Miracles. 
The salary is fixed at 7007. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The accounts of this establishment for 
1832, have been laid upon the table of the 
House of Commons. The Parliamentary 
grant was 16,922/. which, with the balance 
of 1831, and other sums from property 
belonging to the trustees, and 148/. re- 
ceived for the sale of the Synopsis and 
other Museum publications, make the 
total receipts amount to 23,170. for the 
year 1832. The payments for the year 
are 18,5722 ‘The salaries of the officers 
amounted to 2,742/.; 4,950/. paid for ex- 
tra. services; 3,675/. to servants and at- 
tendants; 4392 rent and taxes; 1,0320. 
purchase of books, and 853/. for manu- 
scripts. The number of persons admit- 
ted to view the British Museum and to 
the reading-rooms, has greatly increased 
of late years. In 1829, 71,336 were ad- 
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mitted; 1830, 99,112; 1831, 147,896. 
About 1,950 visited the reading-rooms in 
1810; 8,820 in 1820; and 46,800 in 
1832. 


A Literary and Philosophical Institu- 
tion has been recently established at 
Cheltenham. At the preliminary meet- 
ing, on the 23rd of January, an address 
was delivered by Mr. H. Davies, and on 
the 12th March an Inaugural Address, 
on the importance and advantages of 
philosophical inquiry, by Henry Charles 
Boisragon, M.D. both of which have 
been published. In the latter it is men- 
tioned “that a most valuable and im- 
portant discovery has been recently made 
here, of a powerful water containing more 
than 106 grains of solid matter in a pint, 
of which one quarter of a grain is hydryo- 
date of soda.” 


SALE OF AUTOGRAPHS. 


On the 13th of Feb. and two following 
days, the valuable collection of auio- 
graphs belonging to John Anderdon, 
Esq. was sold by Mr. Evans. The 
noble and spirited letter of Luther to 
Charles V. brought 29/.; it was pur- 
chased by Longman and Co. Some let- 
ters of the Duke of Marlborough were 
bought by Thorpe for 55 guineas. A 
letter of Milton to his friend Diodati sold 
for 14.; and several interesting letters of 
Dryden produced the same sum. An 
autograph of Ariosto was knocked down 
for 8 guineas. A letter, accompanied by 
a beautiful architectural drawing by Mi- 
chael Angelo, was bought by Thorpe for 
192. <A letter of Lord Byron to his 
friend and publisher, Mr. Murray, in 
which the noble poet says of his infant 
daughter “ Ada, all but her mouth, is the 
picture of her mother, and I am glad of 
it,” was again secured by Mr. Murray 
(out of whose possession it had unac- 
countably escaped) for 10/. 15s.; it will 
be added to the current edition of Lord 
Byron’s works. The Duke of Bedford 
secured the autograph copy of Mr. Fox’s 
celebrated speech on moving for a new 
writ for Tavistock, when the late Duke 
Francis died; the price 25 guineas. The 
three days’ sale produced nearly 1,5002. 


LIBRARY OF DR. ADAM CLARKE. 


The sale of the late Dr. Adam Clarke’s 
library commenced Feb. 28. ‘The works 
generally realised high prices. A beau- 
tiful copy of the Biblia Sacra Polyglotta 
produced 57/. 15s., another copy 42/. In 
the second day’s sale occurred the Biblia 
Sacra Hebraica, Gr. et Lat. Munsteri, 
Vol. I. (Genesis to Kings), Basil. 1546, 
the copy which belonged to the Rev. 
Samuel Wesley, sen. and full of his own 
manuscript notes. It was knocked down 
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to Thomas Marriott, Esq. who, for his 
zeal in collecting the works and papers of 
the Wesley family, together with those 
connected with the rise of Methodism, 
may be justly styled the Wesleyan anti- 
quary. This curious volume shows the 
labour of one of the greatest critics of 
his age. It has been several times col- 
lated with other versions. Each book is 
headed and concluded in Mr. Samuel 
Wesley’s peculiar manner, with the dates 
when the notes were made, thus:—In. 
Nom. Dom. Incept. July 80, 1724. 
Wroote, Fin. Aug. 26, 1724. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


March 21. Dr. Maton, V.P. 

Read, The Report on Mr. Faraday’s 
Experimental Researches in Electricity, 
(third series,) by S. H. Christie, Esq. 
and Wm. Pepys, Esq.; an account of 
two cases of an inflammatory tumour 
produced by the larve of a large fly (xs- 
trus humanus) beneath the cutis in the 
human subject, by John Howship, esq. ; 
and Experimental Researches in Electro- 
magnetism, by the Rev. Wm. Ritchie. 

March 28. The Rev. James Cum- 
ming, V.P. 

Mr. Ritchie’s paper was concluded ; 
with a Notice on the remains of the re- 
cent Volcano in the Mediterranean, by 
John Davy, M.D. F.R.S. 

April 18. Francis Baily, esq. V.P. 

Read, On improvements in the instru- 
ments and methods employed in deter- 
mining the direction of the Terrestrial 
Magnetic Force, by Samuel Hunter 
Christie, esq. M.A. F.R.S. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Jan. 8. At the first meeting for the 
Session, was read a description, by Mr. 
Sibley, of a Cast Iron Wharf, recently 
constructed at Limehouse. Heavy cast- 
iron piles, twenty feet long, were driven 
at intervals of nine feet; and the inter- 
mediate spaces filled up with cast-iron 
plates or panels, one inch thick, which 
were dropped into grooves, cast on the 
sides of the piles for that purpose; this 
framework was then firmly secured by 
land tyes, composed of wrought-iron rods, 
and backed by a strong wall of concreted 
lime and gravel, six feet in thickness. It 
has every appearance of durability; and, 
an intimate chemical union having taken 
place between the lime and iron plates, 
the danger which would arise from water 
getting between the concrete wall and 
framework, is entirely obviated. To 
prove the strong adhesion between iron 
and lime, in every situation where water 
is present, so as to afford oxidation, in- 
stances were adduced of water-pipes, and 
gas-pipes, where the iron was so tho- 
roughly combined with its covering of 
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lime and gravel, that the line of separa- 
tion between them could not be traced, 

Some account was communicated of 
the means adopted for defending the 
banks, on each side of the sea entrance to 
the Norwich and Lowestoffe Navigation. 
Experience having shown that timber ex- 
posed to sea water was quickly destroyed 
by the worm which infests that part of 
the coast, piles of cast-iron were resorted 
to; a row of these has accordingly been 
driven, close together, into the sand and 
shingle about seventeen feet, and some to 
nearly twenty feet under low water. 
This plan is found less expensive than 
the scupper nails with which it has been 
the practice to protect timber work on 
the east coast, three pounds weight of 
those nails being required to cover one 
superficial foot. 

Jan. 22. The Report, by Messrs. 
Rennie and Walker, on the formation of 
Wet Docks at Sunderland, addressed to 
the Commissioners of the river Wear, 
was presented and read. 

Jan. 29. Mr. Casebourne’s paper was 
read, “ On the effects produced on the 
bed of the river Ouse, by the Eau Brink 
Cut.” This important work was formed 
for the purpose of improving the drainage 
of the Middle and South Bedford Level 
Fens, by avoiding the circuitous route of 
the river Ouse, between St. Germans 
and Lynn, which was of unnecessary 
width, and filled with shifting sands. Al- 
though proposed nearly a century ago, it 
was not carried into execution until 1818. 
In 1821 the New Cut was opened, and a 
dam placed across the old river Ouse di- 
verted the waters into the new channel. 
In 1828, the advantages were very appa- 
rent in the increased drainage, the tides 
ebbing out four or five feet lower; and 
the bed of the river Ouse had been 
scoured out in some places fifteen feet 
deeper, as far as Denver Sluice, ten miles 
above the New Cut, and thirteen above 
Lynn. It is calculated that more than 
two and a half millions of cubic yards of 
silt and earthy particles, have been re- 
moved by the ebb tide; a large portion 
of which has been carried back by the 
flood tide, and deposited in the old river 
bed. By rendering available this singular 
property of ebbing and flowing waters, 
the Eau Brink Commissioners, besides 
an improved drainage, have recovered 
from the sea an extent of more than 300 
acres of land, and as much more will 
probably be obtained in the course of a 
few years, 

Feb. 5. The subject for discussion 
being “ The changes likely to be produced 
in the river Thames by the removal of 
old London Bridge,” observations were 
communicated by different members, and 
Gent. Mae. April, 1833. 
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compared with the present condition of 
the river; the increased rapidity of the 
ebb-tide, which has already deepened 
the river to a partial extent, and is 
sufficiently apparent at the bridges, was 
considered by some members as likely to 
injure their stability, unless some means 
of protection were resorted to. 

A report on the rise, progress, and pre- 
sent condition of the Harbour of Seaham, 
on the coast of Durham, was communi- 
cated by Mr. Buddle. The great facility 
afforded to coasting vessels making the 
harbour in stormy weather, by the appli- 
cation of steam tugs, was fully shown; a 
coal ship is now enabled to make fifteen 
voyages annually, whereas the average 
number of trips was only nine or ten be- 
fore the intervention of steam. 

Feb. 12. A paper on the Midland 
Counties’ Railway, by Mr. Glynn, gave 
rise to a lengthened discussion on the 
subject of Railways and Canals in gene- 
ral. A new method of laying down rails 
(adopted toa considerable extent in North 
America) was described. No chair is 
required; the rails, which are stated to 
be stronger than those upon the Man- 
chester and Liverpool line, although 
24lbs. per yard lighter, being secured to 
wooden sleepers laid lengthwise, and in 
contact with each other along the whole 
line of railway. 

Feb. 19. The question of “economy 
and facility in the production of coal 
gas” being taken into consideration, it 
was stated, that when more than 10,000 
cubic feet of gas is extracted from the 
chaldron of coals, the coke is so much 
reduced in quality as to render it unfit for 
sale; and that, in point of economy, no 
advantage is derived from pressing the 
decomposition of coal to a greater extent. 

The exhibition of Mr. Deane’s diving 
apparatus created considerable interest; 
and sufficient testimonials were afforded 
of its utility. The apparatus consists of 
a helmet-shaped covering for the head, 
with lenses to admit light, into which the 
air is passed through flexible tubes by 
means of two forcing pumps, in the usual 
way; the rest of the body is kept dry by 
a water-proof dress fitted close at the 
neck, so that the operator is enabled to 
walk on the bed of a river, &c. with con- 
siderable ease. Mr. Deane stated that in 
still sea water he had descended to a 
depth of 114 fathoms, without much diffi- 
culty. 

Feb.26. On the subject of “the changes 
in the bed, &c. of the River Thames, since 
the removal of old London Bridge,” some 
interesting facts were produced by different 
members. It was mentioned that the 
average fall of water passing through 
London Bridge was formerly four feet 
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four inches, and the extreme, five feet 
seven inches; that at present the average 
fall at the same place was only two feet 
four inches, and that the same causes, 
continuing to operate, would ultimately 
reduce it to a few inches. 

March 5 and 12. The changes in the 
river Thames were again discussed ; and 
also the subject of Locomotive Engines 
on Railways. It was stated that the ex- 
— incurred by the Liverpool and 

anchester Railway for locomotive power 
in the conveyance of one ton of merchan- 
dize from Manchester to Liverpool was 
only ls. 24d. for the whole distance of 
thirty miles, as stated in their last half- 
yearly Report; the entire outlay for one 
ton of goods, carried along the railway, 
appears by the same document to be 
6s. 64d. which includes every item of ex- 
penditure. 

The practicability of high velocities in 
canal navigation was introduced, and the 
success of trials made on the narrow 
canal between Glasgow and Paisley, 
brought forward as a proof of the advan- 
tages of this mode of conveyance. Long 
narrow boats, of thin plate iron, carrying 
from eighty to one hundred passengers, 
have been constantly plying on this canal 
for the last two years, tracked by two 
horses, with much ease, at the rate of 
eight and sometimes ten miles an hour. 
The following are the particulars : 
Passengers. ‘Fare’, Receipts. 

32,831 6d. 8361. Os. Od- 

69,455 6 2,110 0 0 
148,516 6 3,822 14 10 


Year. 
1830 
1831 
1832 


BRUNEL’S ARCH. 


Some oo have been recently 
r. 


made by Brunel at Rotherhithe, to 
demonstrate that arches of the most ex- 
tensive span yet known, not excepting 
those of cast-iron, can be constructed with 
brick or rubble without the use of cen- 
tering. The model exhibited consists of 
two semi arches, four feet wide, springing 
from the same pier: one made for an 
arch of 100 feet, and the other for one 
of about 80 feet span. The longest side 
may be viewed as the flattest portion of 
an arch of 150 feet span; it stands out 
entirely unsupported, balanced by the op- 
posite one, and so strong is the brickwork 
at the crown of the semi-circle, that it is 
loaded with 25,600 ecwt. of iron, without 
a single brick being displaced or thrown 
down. The materials used are chiefly 
brick and Roman cement, together with a 
“‘ warp,” consisting of iron in small slips, 
laths, hemp, and other strong fibrous sub- 
stances, in which adhesion is unbroken. 
The joints are just the same as in com- 
mon structures, and —— bricklayers 
may construct the work. It is antici- 
pated that arches may thus be made with 
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as great expedition as a common wall, and 
that the centering of an arch of 100 or 
120 feet span costs more than the arch 
itself would amount to if erected on the 
new plan. It is well known that many of 
the most admired works of the ancients, 
as well as the great edifices of our own 
ancestors, were built of rubble, compacted 
into an artificial rock by the use of ex- 
cellent mortar. The fine bridge of St. 
Trinita of Florence is of rubble coated 
with marble. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 15. The anniversary meeting was 
held, and the following gentlemen elected 
into office for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, George Bellas Greenough, esq.; 
Vice-Presidents, W. J. Broderip, esq., 
Henry Thos. de la Beche, esq.. Wm. 
Henry Fitton, M.D., and Rev. Professor 
Sedgwick; Secretaries, Edward Turner, 
M.D., and Wm. John Hamilton, esq.; 
Foreign Secretary, Chas. Lyell, esq. ; 
Treasurer, John Taylor, esq. In the 
evening, the Fellows and their friends, to 
the amount of 105, dined at the Crown 
and Anchor, and the ex-President, Ro- 
derick Impey Murchison, esq. delivered 
his anniversary address, on the Progress 
of Geology during the past year. 

Feb. 27. Read: 1. A memoir on 
parts of the kingdom of Valencia, Mur- 
cia, and Granada, in the south of Spain, 
by Capt. Cooke, R.N., F.G.S._2. A 
memoir on the remains of Mammalia, in 
the coal of Schceneck, in the circle of 
Gratz, Styria, by Professor Anker.—3. 
Observations relative to the structure and 
origin of the diamond, by Sir David 
Brewster, K.H. F.G.S.—4. An extract 
of a letter from James Burton, jun. esq. 
relative to the shells found at Erzeit, and 
— places along the coast of the Red 

ea. 

March 13. Read, On the geology of 
the environs of Bonn, by Leonard Hor- 
ner, esq. F.G.S. 

March 27. Read, On the sedimentary 
deposits which occupy the western parts 
of Shropshire and Herefordshire, and are 
prolonged from north-east to south-west, 
through Radnor, Brecknock, and Caer- 
marthen shires, with descriptions of the 
accompanying rocks of intrusive or ig- 
neous characters; by R. I. Murchison, 
esq. F.G.S. 


COMMEMORATION OF PRIESTLEY. 

On the 26th of March, the centenary 
of the birth-day of Dr. Priestley, consi- 
dered as the principal founder of pneu- 
matic chemistry, was celebrated by a din- 
ner at the Freemasons’ Tavern. The 
chair was taken by Dr. Babington, and he 
was supported by about 120 gentlemen, 
comprising many of the most distinguished 
cultivators of chemistry and other branches 
of science. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

March 28. W.R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

William Wansey, esq. of Stamford 
Hill, was elected Fellow of the Society. 

Thomas Phillips, esq. R.A. one of 
the auditors, read the accounts of the 
treasurer for the year 1832. The re- 
ceipts of the Society for admittance- 
fees and annual subscriptions had been 
1080/. 9s.; compositions in lieu of sub- 
scriptions 2411, 10s.; dividends 2162 ; sale 
of books and prints ]65/. 17s. 10d. ; its ex- 
penses in publications 91'7/. 16s. 1ld.; in 
salaries 422/. 15s. 

John Gage, esq. Director, communi- 
cated an interesting memoir on the An- 
glo-Saxon dedication of Churches, illus- 
trating a formulary preserved in a pon- 
tifical now in the public library at Rouen, 
but which evidently sslaiaally belonged 
to the Saxon church of England. Mr. 
Gage adduced, as examples of the ceremo- 
nial, the accounts preserved by historians 
of the consecrations (among others) of 
the churches of Ramsay in 974, of Win- 
chester in 980, and of Westminster in 
1065. It was customary to invite many 
prelates to assist on these occasions, and 
not without reason, as from the length of 
the ritual it would have been too much 
for one officiating bishop; various ser- 
vices of the consecration of different parts 
of the building and its furniture were 
consequently in progress at the same time. 
To add to the solemnity of the day, and 
to confirm the possessions of the church, 
a full attendance of princes and peers was 
also given; and on one of the occasions 
mentioned by Mr. Gage there were pre- 
sent thirteen bishops and ten ealdermen. 
Mr. Gage quoted an early authority, 
which states that churches resembled not 
only a ship, but a fold; and which proved 
that lattices and curtains formed chan- 
cels in the earliest ages of the Christian 
church. The paper was accompanied by 
tracings of two interesting miniatures. 

The Society adjourned over the Easter 
recess to 

April 18, when the Earl of Aberdeen 
took the chair as President. 

Richard Cromwell Carpenter, esq. ar- 
chitect, of Pentonville; and Chas. Terry, 
esq. of Shoe-lane, were elected Fellows 
of this Society. 

Thomas Willement, esq. exhibited a 
cast and drawings of a very beautiful 
figure of St. George. The original is 


carved in oak, about two feet in height, 
and is now preserved in the museum at 
Dijon, being one of several saints which 
formerly adorned an altar at the Char- 
treuse in that city. 
Philip le Hardi, 


It is of the age of 
uke of Burgundy, at 





the close of the 14th century; and afford ® 
beautiful models of all the knightly accou™ 
trements then worn, very elaborately and 
minutely wrought. The exhibition was 
accompanied by some illustrative remarks 
by Mr. Willement. 

Some extracts from the household ex- 
penses of the family of Lestrange of 
Norfolk, in 11 Henry VIII. selected by 
Daniel Gurney, esq. F.S.A. were also 
read. 

April 23. At the anniversary elec- 
tions, the officers were all re-chosen, and 
retained on the council, together with the 
Duke of Sussex and Charles Purton 
Cooper, esq. In room of the ten mem- 
bers of the Council who retired were 
chosen Charles R. Cockerell, esq., the 
Rev. J. B. Deane, Davies Gilbert, esq. 
Robert Lemon, esq., the Bishop of Llan- 
daff, Sir Frederic Madden, J. H. Mark- 
land, esq., Sir Robert Peel, Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, and C. G. Young, esq. 

During the past year twenty-eight Fel- 
lows of the Society are deceased, and two 
have resigned. wenty new members, 
and four honorary or foreign members, 
have been elected. 





OPENING OF EGYPTIAN MUMMIES. 


At the Charing Cross Hospital, on 
Saturday April 6, two Egyptian mum- 
mies were opened and unrolled under the 
direction of T. J. Pettigrew, Esq. F.R.S. 
These specimens were purchased at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s sale of Egyptian anti- 
quities, which has been amply reported 
at p. 256. Mr. Pettigrew became the 

roprietor of one, and Thomas Saunders, 
4 F.S.A. ofthe other. Mr. Saunders’s 
mummy was the first submitted to the 
knife, but turned out to be in a very de- 
composed state: it had been carelessly 
prepared, and the bituminous matter had 
been effused in so hot a state, as not only 
to burn up the flesh but the very bone 
itself. The unrolling Mr. Saunders’s 
mummy was therefore abandoned, and 
Mr. Pettigrew proceeded with his own. 
Previously to removing the bandages, 
he entered at some length into the sub- 
ject of embalmment of mummies. This 
mummy turned out to be in an excellent 
state: the bandages were so strongly ce- 
mented together by the resinous prepara- 
tion, that it was neces to divide them 
by an iron instrument. The body, after 
very considerable exertion, was com- 
pletely uncased, and was found to be in a 
wonderful state of preservation. The 
flesh, although shrunk, retained its pliabi- 
lity, and yielded to the touch. The co- 
lour was very dark; the height not more 





The hair was of a reddish 


than five feet. 
brown, and, with the beard of the same 


colour, was as perfect as possible. From 
the crown of the head to the soles of the 
feet patches of brilliant gold were found on 
the body, leaving little doubt of its having 
been gilt from head to foot. The bitumi- 
nous or rather waxy matter appeared to 
have been applied at a very high tempera- 
ture. Some fine crystals, formed by the 
nitre we suppose, were found in the ban- 
dages : wax had apparently been the chief 
medium of. preservation. Hence, per- 
haps, came the cere-cloths of the middle 
age. The word mummy is said to be de- 
rived from an Arabic term signifying 
wax.* The exhibition was exceedingly 
gratifying, and creditable to the skill and 
anatomical knowledge displayed in the 
unrolling. We shall close this brief ac- 
count with a few observations on mum- 
mies in general. 

An anonymous writer on the Egyptian 
mode of sepulture+ tells us that there were 
three modes of embalming, each of which 
had a fixed price; that in the time of Dio- 
dorus the most expensive was about 240/. 
of our money, and the second class rather 
more than 801, and, according to Hero- 
dotus, they were chosen from models 
painted in wood. Diodorus says they 
brought to the relatives of the deceased a 
scale of different charges, and then agreed 
upon the mode of embalming, and Hero- 
dotus describes fully the most expensive 
process, which was only performed for 
persons of distinction. 

The first method, according to Hero- 
dotus, was to extract the brain by means 
of an iron instrument introduced through 
the nostrils, and fill the cranium with an- 
tiseptic mastic ; the body was then opened 
with a sharp Acthiopic stone and the in- 
testines taken out, and after these were 
cleansed and washed with palm wine, 
they were rubbed with pulverised aroma- 
tics and replaced in the corpse, which was 
filled with cassia, myrrh, and other aro- 
matics; the body was then laid in nitre 
and deposited in a secret place, where 
it remained seventy days, at the end of 
which term it was again washed, and en- 
veloped in bandages of linen imbued with 
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gums; it was then returned to the rela- 
tions, enclosed in a case of wood, in the 
shape of the hody when thus swathed. 

In the second process, the body was 
neither opened nor the intestines taken 
out, but was injected with oil of cedar, 
after which it was placed in nitre for se- 
venty days, at the end of which time the 
flesh was wholly consumed, so that no- 
thing remained but the bones and skin; 
in this state it was returned to the rela- 
tives of the deceased. 

According to the third and most com- 
mon mode, they merely washed the corpse 
with a peculiar liquid, and left the body 
in salt for seventy days. 

The account given by Diodorus does 
not precisely correspond with that of He- 
rodotus, which is not extraordinary, as 
Herodotus preceded him perhaps by four 
centuries. Diodorus says the corpse was 
placed in the earth; the designer marked 
on the left side the place where incision 
should be made; the operator who per- 
formed it immediately fled precipitately, 
and was pursued by the assistants with 
stones and insults, a practice which marks 
the horror of the Egyptians at all acts of 
violence on the human form. The éaré- 
cheutes or embalmers, on the contrary, 
were considered as holy personages, who 
frequented the sanctuaries of the priest- 
hood, and had free admission to the 
temples. 

It does not seem to be positively ascer- 
tained about what period the practice of 
embalming, according to the ancient me- 
thod, was discontinued by the Egyptians ; 
it was probably in use later than the dy- 
nasty of the Ptolemies, and after Egypt 
had become a Roman Province. 

Two mummies are preserved in the 
gallery at Dresden, the cases of which are 
remarkable for the Greek style of the or- 
naments with which they are covered ; 
the faces which are represented on them 
are quite distinct from the Nubian cha- 
racter, and decidedly Greek; they bear, 
moreover, in Greek characters, the in- 
scription Evrvye, implying, “ He is 
happy.” The gilding found en the body 
of Mr. Pettigrew’s mummy is a very 
remurkable circumstance, and it shews 





* Mummy, Arabic, a mixture of bitumen and pitch.— Bailey. The liquor running 


from mummies was formerly celebrated for its anti-epileptic qualities, and was acostly 


medicament of the Pharmacopeia of the old leeches or apothecaries. 


Shakspeare 


speaks of it as applied to the purposes of a rich dye, when Othello describes the 


Egyptian handkerchief given to his mother. 


allusions : 


Other old dramatists have illustrative 


“* Make mummy of my flesh, and sell me to the apothecaries.” 


Shirley’s Bird in a Cage. 1663. 


“ That I might tear their flesh in mammocks, raise 
My losses from their carcases turned mummy. 


Honest Lawyer. 1616. 


+ Memoranda illustrative of the Tombs and Sepulchral Decorations of the Egyp- 


tianss X&c. London 1822, 























that the gilt faces, which often appear 
on the mummy chests, had their origin 
in the actual practice of gilding the 
body of the defunct. We believe the 
gilding was continuous, and not in 
patches, as has been stated in some ac- 
counts, and the assertion that a sort of 
garland of gilding surrounded the head, 
is without foundation. With respect to 
the papyri found with mummies, Mr. Bel- 
zoni asserts “that the mummies in cases 
have no papyri; on the contrary, in those 
without cases, they are often obtained.” 
It appears that such persons as could af- 
ford it, would have a case to be buried in, 
on which the history of their lives was 
painted ; and those who could not afford 
a case, were content to have their lives 
written on papyri, rolled up and placed 
above their knee. 

With Mr. Pettigrew’s mummy was 
found a small mass, which was conjec- 
tured, but not very confidently, to have 
been a papyrus covered with bitumen. 





ROMAN ANTIQUITIES AT YORK, 


In removing some buildings in the 
Mint Yard, near Bootham Bar, York, for 
the purpose of forming a new street, a flat 
inscribed stone has been found, three feet 
by two, which was no doubt originally 
inserted in some conspicuous part of 
the building whose erection it records. 
The following is a copy of the inscrip- 
tion: DEO SANCTO SERAPI TEMPLUM A 
SOLO FECIT CL. HIERONYMIANVS LEG. LEG. 
vi. vicit. 4. ¢. Claudius Hieronymianus, 
Lieutenant of the sixth Legion, Victrix, 
erected this temple from the ground to 
the god Serapis. 

The sixth legion, often styled in in- 
scriptions V. P. F., Victrix, Pia, Fide- 
lis, ( Victorious, Pious, Faithful,) came 
into Britain in the reign of Hadrian, circ. 
A.D. 120. They assisted in building 
his barrier wall against the Picts; a vexil- 
lation of it constructed upwards of seven 
Roman miles of the rampart of Antoninus, 
who succeeded Hadrian, while the body 
of the legion acted as a covering party to 
the workmen. They then returned to 
Eboracum or York, their permanent 
quarters. They assisted in the construc- 
tion of the wall of Severus A.D. 209— 
210, and they left Britain early in the 
fifth century. 

The worship of the Egyptian deity 
Serapis,.who is supposed to be identical 
with Apis or Osiris, was introduced at 
Rome by the Emperor Antoninus Pius, 
about the middle of the second century 
of the Christian era. To this period, 
therefore, the erection of a temple of the 
god Serapis at York may with great pro- 
bability be referred. The mysteries of 
Serapis were, however, celebrated with so 
much licentiousness, that they were after- 
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wards abolished by a decree of the Se- 
nate. 

Another Roman vestige has been disco- 
vered in constructing a new house, for Mr. 
Ethelby, by the side of the south road, a 
mile out of York. About three feet un- 
der the surface of the ground a Roman 
sepulchre was excavated, composed of 
four of those tiles, turned upat the edges, 
which are known in their original appli- 
cation to have been used for the roofs of 
Roman buildings. The ends rested one 
against the other, and the backs, having a 
slight curvature, the opening between the 
tiles resembled in some degree a Gothic 
arch; each end was closed by a tile, and 
the top was protected by the semicircular 
long tiles, which were used by the Ro- 
mans to close the interstices left between 
those first described. Specimens of both 
have been engraved in our vol. xcrx. pt. i. 
p- 401, in illustration of Mr. Kempe’s 
communication concerning antiquities in 
Warbank field, Kent, Nos. 12 and 13 of 
the plate. The tiles correspond in di- 
mensions with those found at Warbank, 
and like them (see the above-mentioned 
engraving) were impressed with finger- 
marks, the feet of animals, &c. Those 
found at York are inscribed LEG. VI. vi. 
according to the report of the York He- 
rald, which may undoubtedly be corrected 
LEG. VI. VICT., as what we have said on 
the subject of the sixth Legion will shew. 

Within the space inclosed by the tiles 
was found a quantity of bones, charcoal, 
and some iron nails, but no urn, fibula, 
or coins. The ground about the tomb 
had been excavated to the depth of four 
feet to a considerable extent, probably to 
form a sort of ustrina, in which to erect 
the funeral pile. The ashes, when the 
body was consumed, had been scraped to- 
gether and covered by the tiles, over 
which had probably been raised an oblong 
mound of turf. A sepulchre of very si- 
milar form was found at York about the 
year 1768, and is delineated in the Archzo-~ 
logia, vol. ii. p. 177. 

The inscription first mentioned, and 
the corresponding record of the sixth vic- 
torious Legion on the tiles, certainly add 
an interesting illustration to Britannia 
Romana. 

ROMAN REMAINS AT BOX, WILTSHIRE. 

We have been favoured, by the Rev. 
George Mullins, the Vicar of Box, with 
the following description of some Roman 
antiquities recently discovered at that 
place: 

« In the Supplement to the first part of 
your vol. ci. p. 596, a correspondent, in 
speaking of the antiquities of the village 
of Box, mentions the existence of some 
Roman remains in my garden. The dis- 
covery to which he alludes was that of a 
tessellated pavement found there a few 
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years ago. I believe that, until that dis- 
covery, no site of Roman remains could 
be pointed out in the village, although 
tradition spoke of their existence. I have 
now to announce a further and more im- 
portant discovery, which has taken place 
within the present year. 

‘¢ In excavating some earth at the dis- 
tance of forty-three yards north from the 
pavement before alluded to, evident traces 
of another, but in a state of destruction, 
presented themselves; and ina line lead- 
ing from this immediately to the former, 
I found seven stone pillars, of rough 
workmanship, and near them is an altar- 
like erection, consisting of several stones, 
and a piece of stone of a semicircular 
shape, about a foot across and eight inches 
thick, partially excavated on each side, as 
if for the purpose of holding something. 
This stone bears evident marks of fire. 
Distant twenty-eight yards to the west 
were the mutilated remains of a tessel- 
lated pavement of blue stones, ornamented 
with two red borders, the tesser nearly 
an inch square, and the blue stones en- 
tirely decomposed. This pavement in its 
original state must have been at least ten 
or twelve feet square. The remains of 
a wall on the south side were covered 
with several flues, made of whole bricks, 
supported by iron cramps; and under- 
neath the bed on which the pavement was 
laid, made of coarse gravel and mortar, 
were large flags, supported by pillars of 
stone, forming a regular hypocaust, 

«“ The discovery of this pavement in- 
duced me to make an opening at a point 
where I might conjecture, from the direc- 
tion of the hypocaust, more remains 
would be found; and at the depth of four 
feet below the surface of the earth, I dis- 
covered a third tessellated pavement, very 
nearly perfect, apparently forming a pas- 
sage from some other parts of the build- 
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ing. It is nine feet wide, twenty-eight 
feet long, and turns at a right angle six 
feet, where it is broken up; but it evidently 
extended much further in both directions. 
In one corner is a curious stone cut ina 
form as though intended for a seat, but 
now only eight inches high. The pattern 
of this passage is particularly elegant. 
The ground colour is white; the exterior 
tesserz coarse; two blue lines of smaller 
cubes form the borders, six feet apart, and 
the intermediate space is filled with semi- 
circles, forming waving lines, blue, cross- 
ing each other at right angles; these are 
again intersected by others of half the 
diameter, with their extremities united in 
the centre, and terminating in small 
crosses, shaded with red and yellow, 
white and blue, and producing a most 
beautiful effect. Ihave preserved several 
specimens of the plaster from the walls, 
the colours of which were very bright 
when first exposed to the air. ‘The pat- 
terns were principally imitations of Egyp- 
tian marble, with elegant coloured bor- 
derings, but I have not been able to dis- 
cover a decided figure on any of the 
pieces. One small vase, holding about a 
pint, apparently of British workmanship, 
was taken up near the pillars, but unfor- 
tunately damaged by the spade. Num- 
berless fragments of earthen vessels, 
small pieces of pavements, tessere, and 
Roman bricks, are now in my possession. 
One room was evidently paved with 
square red bricks, quite plain. One small 
coin only has been found, and this was so 
far corroded as to be wholly illegible. 
There is another piece of pavement 
(which, however, I have never yet seen), 
in a distant part of my garden; and the 
whole of the original buildings, if square, 
must have covered a considerable portion 
of ground, the most distant of the pave- 
ments being at least fifty yards apart.” 





* SELECT 


ON THE BULB 
which was found in the hands of a Mummy,* 
and which afterwards vegetated. 


DARKNESS and death for three thou- 
sand years 
Have been thy portion, Flower! 
Yet, bursting forth, thou dost bloom again 
To glad this sunny bower. 
The magic spell that held thee fast, 
The spell of death is o’er; 
Thy perfumed sweetness—thy glowing 
hues— 
Are cheering the earth once more. 
And is earth changed since thou saw’st it 
Were ever the skies more blue? [last ? 
Were the waters purer—the fields more 
bright ? 
Had the flowers a fairer hue ?— 


* Gent. Mag. vol. xcix. i. p. 544, 





POETRY. 


No! when last I burst from my winter 
I was as you see me now— __—[home, 

Fields, streams, and flowers are ever the 
Alike each waving bough. [same, 

But turn to him in whose hands I lay, 
As ye tell me, three thousand years ; 

Let him, once mortal as thyself, 
Dispel thy doubts and fears ; 

Tell him that Nature is joyous now, 
Ask him to rise and be gay :— 

Light has been beaming long on his brow, 
Why goeth he not away? 


He is still in the icy grasp of Death— 
Nought joy to him can bring, 
Till Nature’s last convulsive pangs 
Give man his second spring! 
He is still in the icy clutch of Death— 
But when his sleep is o’er, [than thou, 
Flower! he shall bloom more brightly 
And rejoice for evermore ! 
Epw. Brewster. 
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TO AN OLD PIER GLASS. 


Minst many changes thou art still the 
same [nest face 
My long-known Mirror,—thy plain ho- 
Ilike,—Istilladmire that old square frame, 
Those golden lilies, and that wreathed 
vase. 
Thou didst reflect a fair and rosy cheek, 
Dark shining locks, and a blue spark- 
ling eye, 
Gay childhood’s ruddy lip, full apt to speak, 
And soft expanded chest untaught to 


sigh. 
Now thou dost tell me that those cheeks 
are wan, [eyes, 


Grey the brown hair, faded those joyous 
And laughing lips; yes, all are long since 
gone, ({deep-felt sighs. 

And oft that breast has heaved with 


Shall I then turn from thee, truth-telling 
Glass, 
Forget the present, and regret the past ? 
Fair, flourishing, and fading as the grass, 
Blindly to dream that mortal charms 


can last. 
These childish things with childhood put 
away, [prize,— 


For hidden, during grace, —a_ better 
This outward form unheeded may decay, 
Exchanged, how well! for that which 
time defies. 
And tho’ e’en yet the cheek with feeling 
glow, (dwell, 
The law of kindness on the lip may 
With pity’s tear the eye may overflow, 
With joy unspeakable the bosom swell— 
Yet still, —while error dims the glass of 
Truth, [weak,— 
Feebly we know our best endeavours 
But soon the glass shall shine without a 


speck, 
Reflecting glorious an eternal youth. 
Kensington. M. S. 


—@ 

Ode 34 of Anacreon freely translated. 
FAIR maiden, turn thee not away! 
Because with age my head is grey, 
And thou in Beauty’s bloom dost joy, 
ee Father Time will yet destroy), 

till do not thus my love despise, 
Or cast on me such scornful eyes, 
But view how fair this garland seems, 
Where near each rose a lily ~~ 


—Q--—- 


Da lungi par divino 

L'aspetto del Amore; 

Mirato da vicino 

Sparisce il dolce errore. 

Hon. W. R. Spencer. 

NEEDS must Igrant, accomplished Bard, 
Love seldom grants a full reward 
For all the wooer must endure, 
Ere he can make his conquest sure. 
Inamoratos thence infer 
That they alone are doomed to err; 
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And that their furnace-sighing pain 
Has right exclusive to complain. 
Fantastic thought! they do but share 
The common destiny of care; 
Nor love alone, but all below 
Must change and disappointment know. 
A distant shore, a future day, 
Imaginary charms display ; 
But when the future comes to hand, 
Or navigator makes the land, 
The visions change, and disappear, 
Fortune proves hard, and clime austere ; 
Or if their promise they fulfil, 
Yet (so perverse is human will) 
The prize obtained is always less 
Than what we dreamed of happiness. 
Hope, in the hour we catch it, flies ; 
And pleasure in enjoyment dies. 
Fix then the heart on things unseen, 
Where error cannot intervene. 

We know, but we remember not, 
There is a crook in every lot. 
We gaze on Alpine peaks of snow, 
And long to scale the mountain’s brow, : 
Forgetting there what ice-winds blow, 
What difficulty and dismay, 
Danger and death beset the way. 
We climb; we gain the giddy crest ; 
Where is the triumph and the zest ? 
Extinct; or half absorbed in pain, 
How to creep safely down again. 

The child looks upward to the boy, 
And envies his superior joy ; 
The boy looks forward to the man, 
Eager to struggle and to plan, 
To share the rivalry and strife, 
And brave the hurricane of life ; 
Man, thwarted, buffeted, o’erspent, 
A prey to toil and discontent, 
Thinks age, retirement, and repose, 
Are panaceas for all woes. 
And yet, through life’s successive stages, 
In all conditions and all ages, 
The sum of their pursuit is this— 
Vexation comes instead of bliss. 
The child finds out he was a fool 
To long for ferule and for school ; 
The youth, emancipate from College, 
Pays dearly for his worldly knowledge; 
And age finds nothing in repose 
But pains, infirmities and woes. 

Thus does experience, with a sigh, 
Pronounce us born to grieve and die. 

To die ?—to live again—to see 
The glories of eternity, 
In realms of Paradise to range, 
Beyond the reach of doubt or change, 
And still, as more and more we know, 
The more with bliss to overflow. 
Awake, bestir thee, view the prize, 
Press onward, strive for masteries, 
Abandon the deceits of earth 
For certainties of heavenly birth, 
Cast all aside, make no delay, 
But follow Him who led the way, 
And gave thee privilege to rest 
In peace that cannot be exprest, 
Joy ever blessing, ever blest. 


Overton. GS a 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


—-@-— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House oF Commons, March 26. 

Mr. Robinson moved for a select Com- 
mittee to revise the Taxation of the 
country, to consider its pressure on pro- 
ductive industry, the propriety of commu- 
tation, and especially of substituting a 
property-tax in lieu thereof.—The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer could not consent 
to the motion, as he should be throwing 
upon a Committee of the House a duty 
properly imposed upon himself. On a 
division there appeared—for the motion, 
155; against it, 221; majority for Minis- 
ters, 66. 





House or Lorps, March 28. 

The Lord Chancellor introduced a Bill 
for establishing Locat Jurispicrions in 
England and Wales, similar in principle 
and in the majority of its provisions to 
that submitted by him on two former oc- 
casions. Its object was the establishing, 
as it were but experimentally in certain 
districts and counties, but ultimately in 
all the counties and districts, local juris- 
dictions, for the purpose of facilitating 
the administration of justice, and placing 
it within the pecuniary reach of every 
subject. These local jurisdictions would 
be so many courts, over which a serjeant- 
at-law, or a barrister of not less than ten 
years’ standing, should be appointed to 
preside as judge, with a power to dispose 
of cases of debt, and those cases of wrongs 
which are called actions of tort, in which 
the redress was pecuniary damages. He 
had another Bill to present, intended to 
effect an alteration in the appellate Ju- 
RISDICTION OF THE Privy CounciIL; and 
he hoped ere long that a similar alteration 
might be effected in the appellate juris- 
diction of their Lordships’ House. This 
Bill would be directed to effect some im- 
portant reductions in certain law-offices, 
namely, the Six Clerks-office, the Report- 
office, the Register-office, and several 
others. It would also effect the abolition 
of some useless and cumbrous places 
connected with the Court of Chancery, 
to the amount of four or five and twenty; 
remedy delays, and abridge expenses. In 
short, the Bill he proposed to introduce 
would impart greater justice and accuracy 
to the proceedings of every branch of the 
Court of Chancery. The following would 
be the list of the reductions in the offices 
to which he had alluded:—In the Six 
Clerks-office a saving of 29,0002 would 
be effected ; in the Keport-office, a saving 
of 4,300/.; in the Register-office, of 
10,5007. ; in the Masters’- offices, of 


11,1571. ; which, with the further fees 
now received in those offices, to be abo- 
lished and compensated from the suitors’ 
fund, amounting to 14,0002. would make 
a total saving of 68,9577. a year. The 
Bills were then read a first time. 





In the Housr or Commons, the same 
day, Sir F. Vincent moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to alter and amend the 
Law REspectinG Lise. It was his in- 
tention, by the proposed measure, to re- 
peal that part of the Six Acts, and of a 
Bill afterwards brought in by the learned 
Member for Norwich, which compelled 
individuals printing and publishing news- 
papers, pamphlets, &c. to enter into cer- 
tain securities to meet any action that 
might be brought against them. His next 
proposition was to do away with the 
practice of ex officio informations, a mo- 
dern practice, unknown before the time 
of Henry VIII. and emanating from the 
proceedings of the Star Chamber. He 
should also, by his Bill, protect proprie- 
tors and publishers in every case where 
they could clearly prove that the libels 
complained of were published without 
their knowledge or privity. He would, 
however, impose on publishers, &c. an 
obligation to give up the name of the 
author of any libel— The <ttorney-gene- 
ral would be very sorry to throw any im- 
pediment in the way of any Hon. Mem- 
ber who brought forward a measure for 
altering the law of libel. On the second 
reading, however, he should feel it to be 
his duty to offer some few observations 
to the House on the subject of ex officio 
informations. Leave was given to bring 
in the Bill. 

REGISTRATION OF Birtus, &c.—Mr. 
Wilks rose to move for a Select Com- 
mittee to consider the general state of 
parochial registries, and the laws relating 
to those registries, and the registration of 
births, baptisms, marriages, deaths, and 
burials, in England and Wales. His idea 
was, a system of registration somewhat 
similar to what existed in the time of the 
Protectorate. He wished the established 
clergy to continue the registry, not only 
of their own births, burials, and marriages, 
but of people of other communities.— 
The Attorney-general thought the House 
deeply indebted to his learned friend.— 
The Solicitor-general said, that an im- 
proved system of registration was neces- 
sary. From the defective state of the 
law at present, it was easier to trace a 
pedigree 500 years old, than one of com- 
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paratively modern date. 
was then carried. 

April 1. After another prolonged de- 
bate, the Irish Disrursances Bill was 
passed by a majority of 345 to 86. 

April 2. On the report upon the Mu- 
tiny Bill, Mr. Hume moved the clause of 
which he had given notice, “ That it shall 
not be lawful to inflict corporeal punish- 
ment by FLocGine on any private soldier, 
corporal, or non-commissioned officer in 
the army or militia, within the United 
Kingdom.” — Lord <Althorp considered 
flogging a revolting punishment, but 
could not take upon himself the responsi- 
bility of oppesing the judgment of those 
who had the best experience on the sub- 
ject.—Lord Palmerston’ argued in sup- 
port of the necessity of the punishment 
to the discipline of the army and the 
safety of the public. —Sir ¥. Burdett pro- 
posed an alteration in the amendment, to 
limit flogging to offences of open mutiny, 
thieving, and drunkenness on guard.— 
Mr. Hume acquiesced in the alteration, 
because to accomplish so much would be 
the commencement of a good change. 
The House divided—the numbers for the 
proposed clause, 140; against it, 151. 


The motion 


Hovse or Lorps, 4pril 3. 

Upon the motion of Lord Brougham, 
a Bill to amend Procerpincs IN Cuan- 
cERY was read a first time. Masters in 
Chancery were for the future to be ap- 
pointed by the Crown, instead of by the 
Chancellor. 

In the Housr or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. W. Patten brought forward his 
motion for a Commission to enquire into 
the treatment of CHILDREN IN Facro- 
RIES, on the “ground that the previous 
inquiries were ex parte, and that the mas- 
ters had not been heard.—Lord Ashley 
resisted the motion, maintaining, first, 
after all the evidence that had been col- 
lected during a succession of years, and 
by both Houses, that the Commission 
was unnecessary; and, secondly, if the 
further inquiry were requisite, that the 
proposed mode of investigation would not 
accomplish the object professed by those 
who called for the Commission.— Mr. 5S. 
Rice supported the motion, submitting 
that the weight of evidence and argument 
justified it. After much discussion, the 
House divided, — the number for the 
amendment being 74, against it 73; being 
@ majority of 1 in favour of the Com- 
mission, It has since been appointed, 
and consists of Wm. Tooke, esq. M.P. 
F.R.S.; Mr. L. Horner; Mr. Stuart 
(the American travellér); Mr. Drink- 
water; Mr. Chadwick, Mr. Power, Mr. 
Tuffnell (Poor-Laws’ Commissioners) ; 
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Mr. Spencer, Dr. Woolriche; Dr. B. 
Hawkins, Dr. Loudon, with one or two 
more medical men. 

Aprii\7. On the motion of Mr. R. 
Grant, the House resolved itself into 
Committee, to consider of the Disanri- 
Tiks affecting his Majesty’s Jewisa Sus- 
JecTs, and he then proposed the follow- 
ing resolution :—* That it is expedient 
to remove all civil disabilities at present 
existing with respect to his Majesty’s 
subjects professing the Jewish religion, 
with similar exceptions to those provided 
with respect to his Majesty’s subjects 
professing the Roman Catholic religion.” 
The motion was opposed by Sir 2. Inglis, 
and Mr. Halcomb; supported by Mr. 
Macauley, Mr. Hume and Mr. O'Connell ; 
and agreed to without a division. 

April 18. The Marquis of Chandos 
moved for, and obtained, a Committee to 
enquire into the state and management of 
the retail Bexr-Houses throughout the 
country, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill for the Com- 
MUTATION OF TirnEs. In detailing his 
plan, he commenced with stating that the 
income of the Church was much exagge~ 
rated. It had been asserted that it 
amounted to 9,000,000. Now the in- 
comes of the Bishops (including the Bi- 
shoprice of Sodor and Man) was 158,0002. ; 
that of the Deans, &c. 236,000/. ; and that 
of the parochial Clergy he estimated under 
3,000,000/.; so that instead of 9,000,000Z. 
the amount was not 3,500,0002 As to 
the average income of the Clergy, he 
named it at 300/., an amount that he 
thought could not be deemed excessive. 
The proposed plan will enable a perpe- 
tual cemmutation of tithe to be effected, 
adjusted at a corn rent. If the parish do 
not call for such commutation, at the end 
of twelve months an individual may re- 
quire the commutation. Valuers are to 
be appointed, one half by the Bishop of 
the diocese, the other half by the Quar- 
ter Sessions. The average of tithes for 
the seven preceding years is to be taken 
as the guide to value; but leaving it open 
to the valuers, as far as five or ten per 
cent. to say whether that average be cor- 
rect. ‘The Bill will enable both parties 
to accomplish a commutation. — Sir 2, 
Peel and others said they would throw no 
obstacle in the way of the motion, and 
that they would not object to a measure 
which promoted an equitable commuta- 
tion. ‘Che motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Hume brought forward three reso- 
lutions on’ Sinecury Orrices: “ That 
on all future vacancies of sinecure offices, 
or offices executed by deputy, in the na- 
val, military, civil, and colonial service of 
the country, no new appointment shall be 
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made, nor any salary, allowances, or emo- 
luments granted.” “ That no person shall 
receive any salary, fee, or emolument, for 
any office to which he shall hereafter be 
appointed, the duties of which are, or 
shall be, performed by deputy.” These 
were agreed to; but on the third resolu- 
tion, “ That all offices filled up after this 
date in any department under the Crown, 
civil, military, naval, or colonial, shall be 
subject to such alterations, as to duties, 
and to such deductions ahd alterations, as 
to salary and emoluments, as his Majesty, 
by the advice of his Ministers, shall make, 
without the persons so appointed having 
any claim for compensation, or allowance 
for such alterations,”—the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said he had a great objec- 
tion to this motion, because he appre- 
hended that the Crown had already the 
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power which it professed to give. In 
fact, he had already acted upon that 
power, by reducing the salaries of several 
offices. The motion was in consequence 
withdrawn. 

April 19. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer brought forward his budget. He 
proposed a reduction of the whole duty on 
tiles, 37,000/.; of part of the advertise- 
ment duty, 75,000/.; of marine insurances, 
to the amount of 100,0002.; house and 
window duty on shops, 244,000/.; the 
duty imposed on cotton in 1831, 300,0002 ; 
half the duty on soap, 593,000/. The loss 
on the revenue he calculated at 1,056,0002 
taking credit for a return of 298,000/. on 
soap. Calculating the surplus of the year 
ending 1834 at 1,572,000/. he expected a 
surplus, after the above reduction, of 
516,002. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


TURKEY. 

The struggle of European interests at 
Constantinople has suddenly assumed a 
threatening aspect by the rapid and un- 
expected progress of the Egyptians, and 
by an equally speedy expedition of Rus- 
sia. The Sultan has formally invited the 
Russian ambassador to leave the Russian 
fleet in the Bosphorus, until peace shall 
be finally established between him and 
the Pacha of Egypt. It is added that 
30,000 men are marching to Constan- 
tinople by the Balkan. 


PORTUGAL. 


Don Pedro having sent Sir J. M. Doyle 
to supersede Admiral Sartorius, and to 
place him under arrest, the latter refused 
to resign the command until the pecu- 
niary arrears of the fleet were liquidated. 
Turning the tables on Sir J. M. Doyle, 
he arrested him and Capt. Crosbie; but 
afterwards dismissed them without their 
swords. 

There was an action at Oporto on the 
24th of March, in which the Miguelites 
succeeded in destroying a battery, but 
were afterwards repulsed. Their loss 
was estimated at 500, and that of the 
Pedroites at 200, of whom there were 
14 English killed and 64 wounded, in- 
cluding Capt. Wright, whose wound ter- 
minated fatally. Considerable supplies 


have been recently thrown into Oporto 
where Pedro now musters 5,000 English 
and 7,000 French troops, and his whole 
force, as stated by his officers, is not less 
than 22,000 men. 


SPAIN. 


Two most important documents have 
been promulgated by the King of Spain ; 
one ordering his subjects to take a general 
oath of allegiance to his daughter, and 
another convoking the Cortes for the 
20th of June next. The star of M. Zea 
Bermudez is in the ascendant. He has 
been able to dismiss the three Ministers 
opposed to his views, and to supply their 
places by his own partisans. 


GERMANY. 


A very serious riot took place at 
Frankfort on the evening of the 3rd of 
April. A body of persons described as 
strangers, together with several students, 
attacked and disarmed the principal mili- 
tary posts of the city, and then broke 
open the gaol, and liberated the prisoners 
arrested for political offences. Four 
soldiers were killed and 15 wounded. 
The next day, however, the liberated 
prisoners surrendered themselves into the 
hands of Government, the leaders in the 
revolt were apprehended, and order was 
re-established. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 


By a proclamation dated April 6, the 
Lord Lieutenant has declared the County 
of Kilkenny to be in such a state of dis- 
turbance and insubordination as to require 
the application of the provisions of the 
Jate Act; by another dated the 10th of 
April, he has prohibited and suppressed 


the association named the Irish Volun- 
teers; and by a third, dated the 17th of 
April, he has also suppressed “ The Na- 
tional Trades’ Political Union.” 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

During the month, a severe form of 
catarrhal epidemic, generally termed in- 
fluenza, has been extremely prevalent in 
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London. It has laid up at once all the 
members of many large households, and 
has attacked great numbers in several 
public offices, particularly the Bank of 
England, and some divisions of the New 
Police. The performers at the theatres 
have much suffered, and their houses have 
been closed for several nights. It com- 
mences suddenly with headache and feel- 
ings of general discomfort, attended, or 
soon followed by cough, hoarseness, or 
loss of voice ; oppression, and sometimes 
severe pain in the chest; tenderness about 
the ribs, and sense of having been bruised 
about the limbs and muscles. For twen- 
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ty-four or forty-eight hours the constitu- 
tional disturbance is sometimes very great ; 
afterwards, the urgency of the symptoms 
abates, leaving, however, extreme languor, 
which only slowly subsides. Only a very 
few cases have terminated fatally. The 
disease is generally attributed to the con- 
stant north-east winds; but by some of 
the learned is regarded as the epidemic 
influenza which has lately prevailed in the 
eastern parts of Europe, and that it is 
travelling, like many of its predecessors, 
to the west. No such general epidemic 
has been experienced in England for fifty 
years. 


—@— 
PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Jan. 23. Joseph Phillimore, LL.D. Wm. Emp- 
son, esq. and Andrew Martin, esq. to be Com. 
missioners of French Claims. 

Feb. 4. The Earl of Denbigh and Earl of Mun- 
ster sworn of the Privy Council. 

March 26. Knighted, Co!. George Teesdale, 
C.B. of the 1st dragoons. 

March 27. The Marquis of Conyngham, to be 
K.P. vice his father. 

March 29. 7th dragoons, Lt.-Col. Sir J J. 
Fraser, Bart. to be Lt.-Col.—2d foot, Major Thos. 
Powell, to be Major.—35th foot, Capt. E. K. S. 
Butler, to be Major.—s3d foot, Capt. P. Crofton, 
to be Major. 

March 30. Ulysses Lord Downes elected a 
Represeatative Peer of Ireland. 

April2. Capt. F. O. Perkins, to be Major of 
the Surrey Yeomanry Cavalry. 

April 3. Viscount Goderich, to be Lord Privy 
Seal.—Right Hon. Edward Ellice, sworn of the 
Privy Council.—Capt. Maurice F. F. Berkeley, to 
be a Lord of the Admiraity, vice Barrington. 

April 5.—7th dragoons, Major CG. J. Hill, to be 
Lt.-Col.; Capt. J. J. Whyte, to bea Major.—10th 
drag. Major Lord T. Cecil, to be Lt.-Col ; Capt. 
J. C. Wallington, to be Major.—i5th drag. Capx. 
Courteney Philipps, to be Major. 

April6. Rt. Hon. Edw. Ellice, to be Secre- 
tary at War. 

April 10. Fred.-John Visc. Goderich, created 
Earl of Ripon, co. York.—Rt. Hon. Sir Geo. F. 
Hill, Bart. to be Lieat.-Governor of Trinidad. * 


Aprit 12. 12th dragoons, Capt. F. Copland, to 
be Major. 
April 13. Osborne Delano, of Enfield, gent. 


youngest son of the late Henry Delano and 
Sarah, sister of Joseph Osborne, esq. to take the 
name of Osborne, after Delano. 

April 19. 68th foot, brevet Lt.-Col. Hon. G. 
L.. D. Damer, to be Major. — Unattached, Capt. 
A. B. Taylor, to be Major. 

April 23. The Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Parnell, 
Henry Berens, and Henry-Lewis Wickham, esqs. 
to be Commissioners for enquiring into the Ex- 
cise revenue 

Lancelot Rolleston, esq. to be Colonel of the 
Nottinghamshire Militia. 

John G. S. Lefevre, esq. to be Under Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. 

Benj. Rotch, esq. M.P. to be Chairman of the 
Bench of Middlesex magistrates. 

Wm. Young Ottley, esq. to be Keeper of the 
Prints at the British Museum. 

Mr. Richard Bentley, to be Publisher to his 
Majesty. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 


Coventry.—Rt. Hon. Edw. Eilice, re elected. 
Cumberiand, West.—Samuel Irton, esq. 
Dundee —Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. 





Gloucester.—Henry-Thomas Hope, esa. 

Lancashire, North.—Rt. Hen. E. G. Stanley, 
re-elected. 

Iongford co.— Lord Viscount Forbes and An- 
thony Lefroy, esq. reported duly elected, vice 
Luke White, esq. and J. H. Rorke, esq. 

Maliow—Chas. Denham Orlando Jephson, esq. 
vice W. J. ON. Daunt, esq. 

Montgomery.—John Edwards, esq. 

Shuthampton.—John Storey Penleaze, esq. duly 
elected, vice J. B. Hoy, esq. 

Sunderland.— William Thompson, esq. Alder- 
man of London, 

Westminster —Rt. Hon. Sir J. C, Hobhouse, re- 

ted. 





ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. H. R. Dukenfield, Preb. in Salisbury Cath. 
Rev. T. Grylls, Preb. in Exeter Cath. 

Rev. W. Selwyn, Preb. in Ely Cathedral. 

Rev. E. Ashe, Driffield V. Gloucester. 

Rev. J. Atkins, Gidleigh R. Wilts. 

Rev. C. J. Barnard, Bigby R. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. R. Battiscumbe, Southmeer R. Norfolk. 
tev. M. J. Berkeley, Apethorpe and Wood New- 

ton P.C. co. Northampton. 

Rev. J. Blakelock, Gimingham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. T. H. Coventry, Severu Stoke R. co. Wore. 
Rev. J. Crosse, Lydeard St. Lawrence R. co. Som. 
Rev C. Dundas, Ashby-de-la-Zouch V. co. Leic. 
Rey. T. Evans, Northover V. co. Somerset. 

Rev. E. B. Everard, West Bilney P. C. Norfolk. 
Rev. J. Guthrie, Hilmarton V. Wilts. 

Rev. E. Homfray, Ratlinghope P. C. co. Heref. 
Rev. J. Hooper, Maddington P. C. Wilts. 

Rev, R. C. Hurly, Killiny R. Ireland. 

Rev. F. Johnson, Hemington V. co. Northamp. 
Rev. J. Lee, Market Drayton V. Salop. 

Rey. — Luke, Thurloxton R. Somerset. 

Rev. C. P. Lyne, West Thorney R. Sussex. 

Rev. T. Mills, Northborough R. co. Northamp. 
Rev. T. Patteson, Patney R. Wilts. 

Rev. C. Plucknett, Holton R. Somerset. 

Rev. J. Prosser, Loudwater P. C. Bucks. 

Rev. — Raby, Wetherby P. C. Yorkshire. 

Rey. H. S. Richmond, Breedon V. Bucks. 

Rev. — Smith, Donnington R. co. Lincoln. 
Rev. J. Symons, Radnage R. Bucks. 

Rev. —Twentyman, Thornes P. C. Yorkshire. 
Rev. — Watson, Caister V. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. J. White, Thanington P. C. Kent. 

Rey. Dr. Williams, Woodchester R. Gloucesters. 
Rev. W. Williams, St. Bartholomew Hyde V. 

Winchester. 
Rev. C. Johnson, to be Chap. to Visc. Exmouth. 





BIRTHS. 
Nov. 30. At Madras, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Monteith, Engineers, a dau. : a 
Feb. 3. At Oxford, Elizabeth-White, wite ef 
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Wnm.-Henry Black, of her second dau. named 
Margaret-White Black. 

March 8. The wife of D. Ricardo, esq. M.P. 
a son.——19. At East Sheen, Surrey, the wife of 
Geo. Bankes, esq. of twin daughters. 23. At 
the vicarage, Yetminster, Dorset, the wife of the 
Rev. Geo.-Fort Cooper, a son. At Scarbo- 
rough, the wife of John Woodall, jun. esq. 
banker, a son. 24. The wife of the Hon. Wm. 
Fraser, a son. The wife of Capt. H. B. Ma- 
son, R.N. a son. In Upper Seymoursstreet, 
the wife of the Rev. Matthew Kinsey, a son. 
The wife of the Rev. Dr. Stocker, Vice-Principal 
of St. Alban-hall, Oxford, a dau. 26. In Ker- 
street, Devonport, the wife of the Rev. T. Wil- 
cox, a dau. The wife of the Rev. Dr. Faussett, 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Oxford, a 
son, 27. At Ackworth-park, near Pontefract, 
the wife of John Gulley, esq. M.P. a dau. 28. 
At Becca-hall, co. York, the wife of Col. Mark- 
ham, a son.——28. At Bounds-park, Kent, the 
wife of the Rev. Sir Chas. Hardinge, a son.—— 
In Chester-street, the wife of Sir Philip-Grey 
Egerton, Bart, a son and heir.——29. At Ma- 
nor-house, Potterne, Wilts, the wife of Major 
Olivier, a son. 31. In York, the Hon. Mrs. 
Middleton, the wife of Peter Middleton, esq. of 
Stockeld-park, a dau. 

Lately. At Betchworth Castle, Dorking, the 
wife of D. Barclay, esq. a son. At Winches- 
ter, the wife of the Rev. C. Maberly, a dau. 

April 1. At Northrepps rectory, Norfolk, the 
wife of the Rev. P. C. Law, a dau. At the Ge- 
neral Post Office, Mrs. Freeling, a dau. 2. In 
Cadogan place, the wife of Major Gen. Sir Lionel 
Smith, K.C.B. Governor of Barbadoes, &c. a son. 
At Rossava, Wicklow, the wife of Daniel 
Tighe, esq. a dau.n——5. At the Deanery, Wells, 
the wife of Dr. Goodenough, the Dean of Wells, 
a son. 8. The wife of Alexander Adair, of 
Heatherton-park, near Taunton, a dau. 2. 
At Edinburgh, the wife of Sir Ralph A. Anstru- 
ther, Bart. a dau. 13. At Windsor, the wife 
of Lieut -Col. Ferguson, Gren.-Guards, a son. 
At Egham Park, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Salwey, a 
dau. In Russell-square, the wife of Sir C. E, 
Carrington, of Chelfont St. Giles, Bucks, a cau. 
15. In Mansfield-street, the Lady Caroline 
Russell, a son. 17. In St.James’s-square, the 
Hon. Mrs, H. Vyner, a dau. 
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MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 27, 1832. At Colombo, Ceylon, Jackson 
Perring, esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
law, of Modbury, Devon, to Mary-Ann-Frederica, 
younger daughter of the Ven, Archdeacon Glenie. 

March 27. At Duncruib, Perthshire, Capt. 
R. Knox Trotter, 17th Lancers, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of the Rt. Hon. Lord Rollo. 28. At St. 
Mary's, Mary-le-bone, the Hou. Thos. Robert 
Keppel, to Frances-Bairett Lennard, dau. of Sir 
Thos. Barrett, Lennard, of Belhus, Essex.——29. 
At Falmouth, W. Gibbons, esq. banker, of Glou- 
cester, to Eliz. Tregellas, second deu. of the late 
R. Were Fox, esq.—and Francis Tuckett, esq. 
merchant, of Bristol, to Mar:ana, his youngest 
dau. 30. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. by 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Carlisle, Henry Stal- 
man, of the Inner Jemple, esq. barrister, to Le- 
titia, second dau. of Charles Damergue, esq. of 
Albemarle-street. 31, At Lewisham, E. Ross, 
esq. to Anne Mayon, eldest dau. of the Right 
Hon. Thos. Peregrine Courtenay. 

Lately. At Southampton, Wm. Henry Lomer, 
esq. of the 2ist Bengal Native Infantry, to Har- 
riet, third dau. of Wm. Bishop, esq. of Gray's 
Wood, Haslemere. 

April 2. At Torquay, the Rev. Geo. Trevelyan, 
eldest son of the late Archdeacon Trevelyan, to 
Frances-Anue, only dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Lumsden.—— At Appleshaw, R. Brownrigg Hodg- 
son. esq. youngest son of Lieut.-Gen. Hodgson, 
to Selena-Mary, eldest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Chas. Duke.——At Rottingdean, near Brigh- 
ton, the Rev. Gavin Smith, to Emme, dau. of the 
late Edw. Kennedy, esq. of Ulverstone, Lanca- 














Births and Marriages. 





[April, 


shire.——s. At Yealmpton, Devon, Francis-Bar- 
ing Short, esq. of Bickham, to Emily-Jane, dau. 
of the Rev. Rich. Lane, of Coffleet.——At Streat- 
ham, Wm.-Geo. Woods, esq. eldest son of Sir 
Wm. Woods, F.A.S. to Sarah, eldest dau. of 
Andrew Clark, esq. of Camberwell. 9. The 
Rey. H. Turbitr, Vicar of Powick, co. Wore. to 
Sophia, dau. of Rich. Hadley, esq. At Hey- 
Sham, Lancashire, Thos, Tomlinson, esq. Barris« 
ter-at-law, to Sarah, only dau. of the late Rev. R. 
Mashiter, incumbent of St. Paul’s, Manchester, 
At Frant, I’. P. L. Hallett, esq. Barrister-at- 
law, to Saruh-Marian, second dau of T. L. Holt, 
esq. At Chichester, Adam Urquhart, esq. to 
Mary-Lydia, only dau. of the Bishop of Chiches- 
ter.——10. At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Alfred Grif- 
fin, esq. tou Eliz.Sarah, eldest dau. of the late 
Wm. Sandey, esq. Commander R.N. At Dun- 
chideock, Devon, Capt. Keats, R.N. nephew of 
Adm. Sir R. G. Keats, to Catherine-Jane, eldest 
dau. of James Pitman, esq. of Dunchideock- 
house. At Little Shelford, Cambridgeshire, 
Edw.. Merrick Elderton, esq. to Marion-Craig Car- 
negy, dau. of late James Carnegy, e:q. late of 
Carnegie-park, Renfrewshire. At Brixton, Col. 
Croxton, te Susannah-E\iz. eldest aau. of Knight 
Spencer, esq. At Harrow, Middlesex, the Rev, 
J. B. Marsdeo, Rector of Tooting, Surrey, to 
Elizabeth, second dau. of the Rev. B. Evans, cf 
Harrow. —— 11, At St. Mary’s, Stamford, W. 
T. Chapman, esq. solicitor, Bigleswade, to Eli~ 
zabeth, second daughter of Rovert Hunt, esq. 
At Kentchurch, near Hereford, George 
Beutham, esq. Only son of the late Gen. Sir 
S. Bentham, to Sarah, youngest dau. of Sir 
Harford-Jones Brydges, Bart. At St. Mary’s, 
Bryanstone-square, the Rev. Jolin Whalley, of 
Ecton, Northamptonshire, to Theodosia Barbara, 
only daughter of the Hlon. and Rev. Pierce 
Meade. At St. George’s, Hanover square, Abel 
Ram, esq, of Clonartin, to Lady Jane Stopford, 
dau. of the Earl of Courtoun.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover sq. Wm. Northage, only son of Wm. 
Northage, esq. of Gower-street, to Henrietta-Lou 
ise, second dau. of the late Sir J. H. Newboit, Chief 
Justice of Madras. At St. George's, Hanover- 
sq. John-Mayer Heathcote, esq. eldest son of John 
Heathcote, esq. of Conningtoo-castle, Hunting- 
donshire, to Emily. Frances, third dau. of N. W. 
Ridley Colborne, esq. of West Harling hall, Nor- 
folk. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Thos.- 
Charlton Whitmore, esu. M.P. to the Lady 
Louisa-Anne Douglas, eldest dau. of the Marquis 
of Queensoerry. At Pontefract, R. Oxley, esq. 
to Emma, only dau. of the late John Addison, 
esq. of Brunswick-sq. London. —— 12. At St. 
George's, Hanover-sq. the Rev. J. Hobart Sey- 
mour, Preb. of Gloucester, eldest son of Rear- 
Adm. Sir M. Seymour, to Eliz. eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Thos. Culme, of Tothill, Devon. 4, At 
Tralee, Wm.-Sandys Dillon, esq. to Catherine. 
Jane, eldest dau. of the late Wm. Jeffvott, esq. 
of Tralee, and sister of the Hon. Johu-Wm. Jeft- 
cott, Chief Justice of Sierra Leone.-——15. At 
Julia Lady Petre’s, Grosvenor-sq. Sir S. J. B. Pe- 
chell, Bart. to the Hon. Julia-Maria, only sur- 
viving dau. of Rob.-Edward, 9th Lord Petre, and 
niece to the Duke of Norfolk. At York, Fer- 
dinand-Montague Watkins, of the Theatre Royal, 
son of RearsAdm. Watkins, to Ann Boyle, also 
of the Theatre Royal, dau. of Capt. Boyle, of the 
E. 1. C.’s ship Arat. 16. At Rochester, Francis 
James Saumarez Savage, esq. youngest son of Col. 
Sir John-Boscawen Savage, to Susannah Jane, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Eveleigh, 
Vicar of Lamberhurst. At Ardiugley, Sussex, 
the Rev. Jas.-Forbes Jowett, Rector of Kingston 
Bagpuze, Berks, to Harriet-Frances, eldest dau. 
of the late Gibbs Crawfurd, esq. of Pax-hill Park, 
and niece of the late Countess Winterton. 
At Thillead, Ireland, Edw. Aldrich, esq. Royal 
Eng. to Mary, only dau. of Wm. Chaine, esq. 
Ballecraigy. co. Antrim. At Bilbrough, James 
Walker, esq. of Sand-Hutton, co. York, to Maria, 

































































. dau. of the Rev. R S. Thompson.——17. At West 


Teignmouth, Devon, the Rev. R. Storks Eaton, 
to Sophia, only daughter of the late Rev. Samuel 
Abraham. 




















Ear. Firz Wit.iaM. 

Feb. 8. At Milton House, near Peter- 
borough, in his 85th year, the Right Hon. 
William Wentworth Fitz William, fourth 
Earl Fitz William, of the county of Ty- 
rone,and Viscount Miltown in the county 
of West Meath (1716), and sixth Lord 
Fitz William, Baron of Liffer, alias Lif- 
ford, co. Donegal (1620); second Earl 
Fitz William, of Norborough, co. Nor- 
thampton, and Viscount Milton (1746), 
and Lord Fitz William, Baron of Milton, 
co. Northampton (1742 ); a Privy Coun- 
cillor, High Steward of Hull, Custos 
Rotulorum of the Soke of Peterborough, 
Recorder of Higham Ferrers; D.C.L. 
&e. &e. 

This distinguished nobleman was born 
May 30, 1748, the elder son of John the 
second Earl, by Lady Anne Wentworth, 
eldest daughter of Thomas first Marquis 
of Rockingham. He was only in the 
ninth year of his age at the death of his 
father, Aug. 10, 1756, when his large 
estates were confided to the care of Sir 
Matthew Lamb, grandfather of the pre- 
sent Viscount Melbourne. At an early 
age he was sent to Eten, where he had 
for classfellows Charles Fox and the late 
Earl of Carlisle; with both of whom he 
formed that close intercourse, which, with 
little interruption, lasted through life. 
The character of the young Earl, while 
yet a school-boy, was thus drawn by his 
triend Lord Carlisle : 

Say, will FitzWilliam ever want a heart, 
Cheerful his ready blessings to impart ? 

Will sot a mother's woe his bosoin share, 

The widow's sorrow and the orphan’s prayer? 
Who aids the old, who sooths the mother's cry, 
Who wipes tie tear froin off the virgin’s eye? 
Who feeds the hungry? who assists the lame? 
All, all re-echo with FitzWilliam’s name, 

This was neither an ideal nor over- 
charged representation. ‘The portraiture 
was faithful to the original; and that 
which distinguished the youth, has inva- 
riably characterised the man, up to the 
extreme limit of mortality. 

From Eton his Lordship removed to 
King’s college, Cambridge ; and he after- 
wards travelled abroad. ‘The degree of 
D.C.L. was conferred upon him at Ox- 
ford, July 3, 1793. 

In 1769 he took his seat in the house 
of Peers. Few young noblemen ever 
entered life under more favourable aus- 
pices. Inheriting a good fortune from 
his father, he was also the presumptive 
heir to the large estates of the Marquis of 
Rockingham; and was honoured with 
the friendship of the Dukes of Devonshire 
and Portland, and all the leading charac- 
ters of the Whig party. These con- 
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nexions he still further extended, by an 
early marriage, on the 11th of July, 1770, 
with Lady Charlotte Ponsonby, youngest 
daughter of William Earl of Besborough, 
by Lady Caroline Cavendish, daughter of 
William Duke of Devonshire. Enrolling 
himself among the opponents of Lord 
North’s administration, he persevered, 
throughout the American war, in resisting 
the progress of that contest, as equally 
disgraceful and ruinous. When the 
change of ministry, however, took place 
at the beginning of 1782, and his uncle 
the Marquis of Rockingham was placed 
at the head of the new cabinet, Earl 
Fitz William did not take part in the dis- 
tribution of office. ‘The death of the 
Marquis, which happened in June of the 
same year, brought Earl Fitz William a 
vast accession of fortune, including the 
fine domain of Wentworth, near Rother- 
ham, in Yorkshire, which had descended 
to the family of Watson from the sister 
and heiress of the great Earl of Strafford. 
“Tt may be regarded as a remarkable 
fatality,” remarks the Historian of South 
Yorkshire, “that, when the line of Wat- 
son- Wentworth became extinct, the natu- 
ral course of descent, as well as the elec- 
tion of the last male possessor, should 
have devolved these great estates upon 
the name of FitzWilliam, which was 
already connected with so many lands in 
their immediate vicinity; and that the 
only remaining branch of the gens Guliel- 
miadum, which had flourished at Sprot- 
borough, at Wadworth, at Aldwark, at 
Woodhall, and at Rockley, should thus 
become re-transplanted into its own coun- 
try, after an absence of more than three 
centuries.” (Hunter’s Deanery of Don- 
caster, vol. 11. p. 92.) The line of Earl 
Fitz William’s ancestors had branched off 
from the ancient house of Emiey and 
Sprotborough, in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth. Aftersucceeding to Wentworth, 
the Earl made that noble mansion, which 
had been built by his maternal grand- 
father, his most usual summer residence, 
and was pleased in 1807 to prefix the 
name of Wentworth to the surname of 
his ancient house. 

The Marquis of Rockingham’s death 
led to important political changes: for on 
Lord Shelburne’s acceptance of the reins 
of government, many of the Rockingham 
party quitted him, and among them was 
Earl Fitz William, who joined Mr. Fox, 
and those who were subsequently deno- 
minated the Portland party. In Mr. 
Fox’s plan of a new arrangement of the 
administration of India affairs, Earl Fitz- 
William was intended for the head of the 
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commissioners ; and, during the agitation 
of the Regency question, he was the per- 
son designed by the Prince's friends for 
the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
In both cases great hopes were excited, 
and unexpectedly disappointed. On the 
King’s recovery, the Royal family went 
to the Western coast, whilst the Prince 
of Wales and Duke of York made a 
northern tour, in the course of which they 
honoured Earl Fitz William with a visit 
at Wentworth house. A very magnificent 
féte was celebrated on this occasion, on 
the 2d of Sept. 1789, at which it was 
supposed that no fewer than forty thou- 
sand persons were entertained in the park. 
Hitherto Earl Fitz William had acted 
in close connexion with the Whigs: but a 
new ra was opening to try the strength 
of political friendship. All eyes were 
now directed to the Revolution in France. 
Mr. Fox expressed an unqualified appro- 
bation of the proceedings of the National 
Assembly; other leading men followed 
his example, and some even went so far 
as to set up the Gallic system of liberty 
and equality, as a model deserving of 
imitation in this country. The conse- 
quence of this was that the levelling prin- 
ciple spread far and wide through the 
kingdom; and political clubs started up, 
not only in the metropolis, but in all the 
great manufacturing towns, especially in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire. Such was 
the state of things when the discriminating 
judgmentand powerful eloquence of Burke 
awaked the slumbering and the careless 
by his speeches in the House of Com- 
mons, and still more effectually by his 
book entitled, “ Reflections on the French 
Revolution.” The warning voice was 
not lost. Most of the ancient nobility 
saw the danger that menaced their titles 
and estates. Every arrival from the con- 
tinent tended to increase their fears; and 
the active exertions of the political re- 
formers sufficiently indicated the extent 
to which the spirit of innovation would 
be carried, if not checked in its beginning. 
Sensible that the existing emergency re- 
quired unity in the support of Govern- 
ment, as that which alone could ensure 
personal security, Earl Fitz William de- 
termined at once upon the line of conduct 
to be adopted. He joined the Duke of 
Portland, Earl Spencer, and other mem- 
bers of the aristocracy, who, like himself, 
felt the necessity of sacrificing the attach- 
ments of party to the general good. This 
acquisition gave strength to the ministry 
and confidence to the nation. On the 
llth July, 1794, when the Duke of Port- 
land became the nominal head of the 
cabinet, while Mr. Pitt guided the helm, 
Earl Fitz William accepted the office of 
President of the Council, which he held 
until the 17th of December following. 


OpiruARy.—Earl Fitz William. 
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On the 4th of January 1795 he was ap- 
pointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; but 
his stay there was very short, in conse- 
quence of the countenance given by him 
to the claims of the Catholics. The 
Trish Parliament, after voting an address 
to the new Viceroy, agreed without hesi- 
tation to the most ample supplies ever 
granted in that kingdom. A _ bill was 
then introduced by Mr. Grattan, with the 
decided consent of the Lord Lieutenant, 
for the relief of the Catholics; but the 
joy diffused over Ireland by this measure, 
was speedily changed into sorrow and 
indignation, on the intelligence that the 
British Ministry had never given, or had 
withdrawn, their concurrence. His Lord- 
ship’s recall immediately followed; his 
resignation taking place on the 24th of 
March. The day of his departure was 
observed as one of public calamity; all 
the shops in Dublin were closed, and the 
inhabitants put themselves into mourning. 
On the 24th of Agyil his Lordship 
appeared in the House of Peers, and chal- 
lenged the Ministry to a full investigation 
of his instructions, which, he contended, 
justified and authorized the very measure 
which was afterwards condemned. He 
said that, as they had insinuated blame to 
him in his capacity of the King’s repre- 
sentative, he, therefore, was now prepared 
to take up the gauntlet which they had 
thrown down. The offer was declined ; 
on which, the Duke of Norfolk gave 
notice of a motion for an address to the 
King, that those parts of the correspond- 
ence between Earl Fitz William and the 
Ministry which related to his Lordship’s 
recall from the Irish government, should 
be laid before Parliament. This motion 
was discussed, and negatived, on the 8th 
of May; when Earl Fitz William repeated 
that “he went out with full power to act 
as he did with regard to the Catholics, and 
that no objection to his administration 
arose, until the dismissal of certain per- 
sons from office, on account of violent 
politics, produced such loud complaints 
and gross misrepresentations, as ended in 
his removal, and would he feared be fol- 
Jowed by still worse consequences,” The 
most prominent of the ejected placemen 
alluded to, was the Right. Hon. John 
Beresford, the first Commissioner of the 
Revenue, who was reinstated after Earl 
Fitz William’s recall. Being denied an 
investigation in Parliament, his Lordship 
narrated the leading circumstances of his 
short-lived administration in Ireland, in 
two Letters to his old friend the Earl of 
Carlisle, which were shortly after pub- 
lished. Mr. Beresford, about the same 


time, demanded personal satisfaction of 
the Earl; which led toa meetingin Hyde 
Park, but it met with a timely interrup- 
tion. 
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Earl Fitz William did not, however, 
enter into any vexatious opposition to the 
Ministry ; showing a difference of opinion 
from them chiefly in the affairs of Ireland. 
When the violence of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, at the Westminster election dinner 
of 1798, led to his dismissal from the 
Lieutenancy of the West Riding of York- 
shire, and the command of the first West 
York regiment of militia, it was with 
satisfaction that the Ministry relieved 
themselves of a portion of the odium of 
an unpopular severity, by obtaining Earl 
Fitz William’s acceptance of those ho- 
nours. At the immediate request of the 
King, his Lordship received his commis- 
sion from his Majesty’s hands. 

When the death of Mr. Pitt occasioned 
a new ministerial change, in 1806, Earl 
Fitz William returned to the seat of Pre- 
sident of the Council, which he retained 
until the fall of the Grenville administra- 
tion in the following year. He after- 
wards gradually retired from public life : 
and in 1819 he the Licutenane 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

At a visit which he paid to Ireland 
a few years previous to his death, he was 
welcomed with the utmost enthusiasm. 
Indeed, independently of the popular 
measures with which he had connected 
his reputation, his liberal and beneficent 
management of his large Irish estates, 
largely deserved every mark of the public 
approbation and respect. One of the 
bountiful acts of his early life was the 
erection of a public Flannel Hall in the 
town of Rathdrum, co. Wicklow; his 
princely expenditure during his vice- 
royalty made a deep impression on the 
gratitude of the tradesmen of Dublin ; 
and among his many liberal acts towards 
Ireland, may be recorded his voluntary 
exemption from the compensation granted 
by Governmentto the sufferers in the 
rebellion of 1798; and a gift of 2000/. in 
1807 to the Benevolent Society of St. 
Patrick at Liverpool. 

The roll of Earl Fitz William’s private 
charities, could they be enumerated, would 
be such as has rarely been exceeded by 
any individual. His manners were en- 
gaging, persuasive, and attractive. His 
pleasures were chiefly those of the chase, 
in which, in the midst of a splendid circle, 
he combined the keenness of the sports- 
man with the magnificence of a prince. 
Upwards of a hundred horses belonged 
to his hunting establishment. The cortege 
with which he was accustomed to attend 
the races at Doncaster might be re- 
garded as an imposing relic of ancient 
manners. 

His funeral took place at Marholm 
church, Northamptonshire, on Sunday 
the 24th February; when an excellent 
Sermon, which has since been printed, 
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was preached by the Rev. John Hop- 
kinson, M.A. Domestic Chaplain to his 
Lordship. 

By his first lady, already mentioned, 
Earl Fitz William had an only child, 
whose birth did not take place until nearly 
sixteen years after their marriage. Charles- 
William now Eari Fitz William, has been, 
whilst Lord Milton, a conspicuous public 
character as M.P. for Yorkshire, and 
latterly for Northamptonshire. He mar- 
ried in 1806 his cousin, the Hon. Mary 
Dundas, fourth daughter of Thomas first 
Lord Dundas ; and by that lady, whose 
unexpected death in Nov. 1830, is no- 
ticed in our vol. c. ii. 477, has the nume- 
rous family of four surviving sons and six 
daughters. 

Charlotte Countess Fitz William died 
on the 13th of May, 1822; and the Earl 
married secondly, July 21, 1823, the Rt. 
Hon. Louisa dowager Lady Ponsonby, 
fourth daughter of Richard 3d Viscount 

lesworth, and widow of William-Bra- 
azon first Lord Ponsonby, (who was first 
cousin to the former Countess Fitz Wil- 
liam), by whom she had been mother of 
the present Lord Ponsonby, of Major- 
Gen. the Hon. Sir William Ponsonby, 
K.C.B. slain at Waterloo, of the present 
Bishop of Derry, and of the present 
Countess Grey. Her Ladyship left the 
Earl a second time a widower, on the 
Ist of September, 1824. 

A portrait of Earl Fitz William, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, was engraved in mezzo- 
tinto by J. Grozer, in 1786. A picture 
by W. Owen, R.A. was published in 
Fisher’s National Portrait Gallery in 
1829. 

Earl FitzWilliam’s sister, Charlotte 
Lady Dundas, survived him only three 
days, dying in Arlington Street on the 11th 
Feb. She was his senior by nearly two 
years, having been born on the 24th May 
1746. She was married May 24, 1764, 
and left a widow June 14, 1820, having 
had issue seven sons and seven daughters 
(including the present Lord Dundas and 
the late Viscountess Milton). 





Ear or DupDtey. 

March 6. At Norwood, Surrey, in 
his 52d year, the Right Hon. John 
William Ward, Earl of Dudley of Castle 
Dudley, co. Stafford, and Viscount Ed- 
nam of Ednam, co. Roxburgh (1827), 
fourth Viscount Dudley and Ward, of 
Dudley (1763), and ninth Baron Ward, 
of Birmingham (1643-4); a Privy Coun- 
cillor, Recorder of Kidderminster, M.A. 
and F.R.S. 

This highly gifted but eccentric noble- 
man was born Aug. 9, 1781, the only 
child of William the third Viscount, by 
Julia, second daughter of Godfrey Bos- 
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vile, of Thorpe and Gunthwaite in York- 
shire, esq. and aunt to the late Lieut- 
Gen. Lord Macdonald (of whom a me- 
moir was published in our Magazine for 
December last). 

His education was remarkably private, 
being removed from his father’s mansion 
in Park-lane to a small house at Pad- 
dington, where he was intrusted to the 
care of the Rev. Mr. James, a Fellow of 
New college, Oxford, and a separate 
establishment was maintained for his ser- 
vice. The degree of M.A. was conferred 
upon him at Oxford, at a subsequent 
period, Jan. 14, 1813. 

Immediately after his coming of age, 
he was, at the general election of 1802, 
elected M.P. for Downton; and he very 
soon distinguished himself in the house 
of Commons as a young man of extra- 
ordinary talents. A vacancy occurring in 
the representation of Worcestershire, he 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, Aug. 1, 
1803; and was elected without opposition 
for that county. At the election of 
1806, however, the present Lord Lyttel- 
ton was returned in his room; but at 
that of 1807 Mr. Ward was chosen for 
Wareham. In 1812 he was returned for 
Ilchester. Of the Parliament of 1818 
he was not a member; in 1820 he was 
elected for Bossiney ; and on the 25th of 
April, 1823, he succeeded his father in 
the Peerage. 

On the formation of Mr. Canning’s 
administration, Lord Dudley and Ward 
was appointed Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and sworn a member of 
the Privy Council, April 30, 1827. On 
the 24th Sept. in the same year he was 
raised to the rank of an Earl by the titles 
of Earl of Dudley and Viscount Ednam, 
the latter being the name of an estate 
which he had recently purchased in Rox- 
burghshire, and the birthplace of the poet 
Thomson. In May 1828 he resigned the 
Secretaryship; when a “leading journal,” 
(whose language, it must be admitted, is 
seldom tempered by moderation,) thus 
warmly expressed its regrets: 

“ Lord Dudley, from high character for 
independence and discernment, for sound 
sagacious views, without prejudice or pas- 
sion,—from a political concurrence with 
Mr. Canning, on which no suspicion has 
ever lighted,—and from the esteem and 
reputation which, since his superintend- 
ence of our foreign affairs, he has achieved 
for himself with the whole diplomatic 
world, withdraws (if, unfortunately, he 
should withdraw) from the Ministry, a 
greater volume of public usefulness than 
perhaps all the rest who are seceding.” 

The Earl of Dudley was a man of 
powerful talents, varied accomplishments, 
and a most generous disposition ; but his 
manners had always been so much marked 





by eccentricities, that few were astonished 
by the unhappy circumstances under which 
he was withdrawn, about a year ago, from 
society. He experienced since that period 
a succession of paralytic attacks, and had 
sunk latterly into a state of perfect child- 
hood. We are not aware of any literary 
production of his Lordship that has found 
its way to the press, except the well- 
known article in the Quarterly Review, on 
the life and character of J. Horne Tooke, 
with whom Lord Dudley had been inti- 
mate in his early youth. His parliamen- 
tary speeches, and his despatches while 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs under Mr. 
Canning, Lord Goderich, and during a 
brief part of the Wellington administra- 
tion, were always distinguished by a clas- 
sical elegance of style. His indisposition 
precluded him from giving a vote on the 
question of Parliamentary Reform. His 
Lordship had, however, some months 
before expressed his intention to support 
the Earl of Harrowby’s views, and vote 
for the second reading of the Bill. 

Of his extraordinary absence of mind 
and his unfortunate habit of “ thinking 
aloud,” many amusing anecdotes have 
been in circulation. It isa fact that when 
he was in the Foreign Office, he directed 
a letter intended for the French to the 
Russian Ambassador, shortly before the 
affair of Navarino ; and, strange as it may 
appear, it attained him the highest honour. 
Prince Lieven, who never makes any 
mistakes of the kind, set it down as one 
of the cleverest ruses ever attempted to 
be played off, and gave himself immense 
credit for not falling into the trap laid 
for him by the sinister ingenuity of the 
English Secretary. He returned the let- 
ter with a most polite note, in which he 
vowed, of course, that he had not read a 
line of it after he had ascertained that it 
was intended for Prince Polignac; but 
could not help telling Lord Dudley at an 
evening party, that he was “trop fin, but 
that diplomatists of his (Prince L.’s) 
standing were not so easily caught.” 

One of the earliest symptoms of his 
Lordship’s unfortunate malady was that 
of asserting himself to be married. He 
is said to have expressed great affection 
and solicitude for his imaginary Countess. 
A report prevailed among the higher 
orders that his Lordship was a suitor for 
the hand of one of the accomplished 
daughters of the Earl of Beverley; but 
that his overtures met with a most decided 
rejection from her Ladyship. The ad- 
ministration of the Earl of Dudley’s 
affairs remains, it is said, for the present 
in the hands of Mr. Littleton, the Mem- 
ber for Staffordshire, as one of the execu- 
tors. It wasin honour of the debut of 
Miss Littleton, now Viscountess Newark, 
that his Lordship gave his Olla Podrida 
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fete, in Park-lane, in the early part of last 
season. 

All the Earl’s titles have expired with 
him, except the Barony of Ward; which 
has devolved on the Rev. Humble Ward, 
Rector of Himley, Staffordshire, who is 
descended from the Rev. William Ward, 
also Rector of Himley, and of King’s 
Swinford, younger brother to John who 
succeeded to the title of Lord Ward in 
1740, and was created Viscount Dudley 
and Ward in 1763. The ancient Barony 
of Dudley (by writ 1342) had separated 
from the Wards in the first mentioned 
year, in favour of Ferdinand Dudley Lea, 
the heir general, and on his death in 1757 
it fell into abeyance among his sisters. 

The will of the late Earl has not 
hitherto been made public: but it has 
been stated that an entailed estate of 
40002. per annum accompanies the title, 
and that by a will drawn up about two 
years ago, the Earl settled the remainder 
of his estate, to the value of 80,000/. per 
annum, on the present Lord Ward’s el- 
dest son, who is a youth of sixteen years 
of age. 





Lorp Joun TownsHEnD. 

Feb. 25. At Brighton, aged 76, the 
Right Hon. Lord John Townshend, a 
Privy Councillor, and LL.D.; uncle to 
the Marquess Townshend. 

Lord John Townshend was born Jan. 
19, 1757, the second son of George the 
first Marquis Townshend, by his first 
wife Lady Charlotte Compton, only sur- 
viving issue of James Earl of Northamp- 
ton and the Rt. Hon. Elizabeth Shirley, 
Baroness de Ferrars. His Lordship was 
a godson of King George the Second; 
he was educated at Eton; and after- 
wards at Cambridge; where he so highly 
distinguished himself as to become, in 
1780, one of the representatives of the 
University in Parliament. On the 30th 
March 1782 he was appointed a Com- 
missioner of the Admiralty; but retained 
his seat at the board only until the 13th 
of July following. On the Sth of April 
1783 he was again appointed, and again 
retired on the 30th Dec. following. 

His adherence to the party of Mr. Fox 
is supposed to have lost him his seat at 
the general election of 1784, which was 
the period at which Mr. Pitt was first 
chosen for the University of Cambridge. 
Lord John Townshend did not again sit 
in Parliament until 1788, when an elec- 
tion occurred for Westminster, on Lord 
Hood’s accepting a seat at the Admiralty. 
Lord John ‘Townshend started on this 
occasion in opposition to Lord Hood’s 
re-election, and was returned by a majo- 
rity of 803, thus becoming the colleague 
of his friend Mr. Fox. Lord Hood peti- 
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tioned against the return; but, after a 
protracted investigation, which lasted 
nearly the whole session of 1789, with- 
drew his Petition. At the general elec- 
tion of 1790 Lord Hood was restored to his 
seat. Lord John Townshend was again out 
of Parliament, until elected on a vacancy 
for Knaresborough in 1793: he was re- 
elected for that borough in 1796, and the 
four subsequent general elections, and 
finally retired at the dissolution of 1818, 
after having been one of its representatives 
for twenty-five years. In Feb. 1806 his 
Lordship was appointed Joint Paymaster- 
general of the Army, and a Lord of 
Trade and Plantations ; and was sworn a 
Privy Councillor. He retired from those 
offices early in the following year. 

In early life, Lord John Townshend 
was conspicuous for the grace of his man- 
ners, his genius, wit, and elegant litera- 
ture. His poetical productions were 
much admired. His Lordship was ho- 
noured with the personal friendship both 
of his late and of his present Majesty. 
In the latter years of his life, which were 
spent in the bosom of his family, he paid 
long and frequent visits to Brighton; 
dividing his residence between that place 
and his estate, Balls Park, in the county 
of Hertford. 

Lord John Townshend married, April 
10, 1787, Georgiana- Anne, only daugh- 
ter of William Poyntz,of Midgham House, 
Berkshire, esq. whose former marriage 
with William Fawkener, esq. had been 
dissolved by Act of Parliament in the 
same month. By this lady, who survives 
him, his Lordship had issue six daughters 
and three sons: 1. Audrey-Harriett, 
married in 1826 to the Rev. Robert Rids- 
dale, M.A. Fellow of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Rector of Knockyn, Shropshire, 
and Vicar of Kirdford, Sussex; 2. Eliza- 
beth-Frances, married in 1813 to Sir 
Augustus- Wm.-Jas. Clifford, Capt. R.N., 
C.B. and Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod; 3. Isabella- Georgiana, who died in 
1811, in her 2lst year; 4. Jane, married 
in 1824to John Hildyard, esq. ; 5. Charles- 
Fox, who died in 1817, in his 22d year; 
6. Anne, who died in 1822, in her 26th 
year; 7. John, a Commander R.N. who 
married in 1825, Elizabeth-Jane, eldest 
daughter of Lord George Stuart, Capt. 
R.N. and C.B. uncle to the Marquis of 
Bute; 8. Caroline, who died young; and 
9. the Rev. George Osborne Townshend, 
a Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty. 

Lorp. HuntincTower. 

March 11. At his seat, Buckminster 
Park, co. Leicester, aged 67, the Right 
Hon. Sir William Ta!mash, Bart. Lord 
Huntingtower, son and heir apparent of 
the Countess of Dysart. 

His Lordship was the eldest son of 
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John Manners, esq. of Grantham Grange, 
co. Lincoln, M.P. for Newark (a natural 
son of Lord William Manners, a younger 
son of John second Duke of Rutland), 
by Louisa in her own right Countess of 
Dysart, in the peerage of Scotland, who 
still survives, at a very advanced age, one 
of the most extraordinary women of the 
present time. He was educated at Har- 
row; and, having succeeded, on the death 
of his father, Sept. 23, 1792, to very con- 
siderable estates, was created a Baronet 
by patent dated on the 5th of January 
following. At the general election of 
1802 he was a candidate for the borough of 
Iichester, and petitioned against the mem- 
bers who were returned. On the 29th of 
March 1803, the election was reported 
void; and on a new election Sir William 
Manners was returned. Another general 
election immediately following, his own 
re-election was disputed; and on the 7th 
of March 1804, it was reported that he 
had been guilty of bribery and corruption, 
and was incapable of representing in Par- 
liament the borough of Ilchester. His 
brother, John Manners, esq. was subse- 
quently chosen in his place. 

On his mother succeeding to the 
honours of her family at the decease of 
her brother Wilbraham sixth Earl of 
Dysart, March 9, 1821, Sir William 
Manners became, by courtesy, Lord Hun- 
tingtower, and assumed by Royal com- 
mission the name of Talmash only. 

Although very notorious for his occa- 
sional eccentricities, Lord Huntingtower 
is stated to have possessed unusual shrewd- 
ness in the ordinary affairs of life, and he 
was accustomed to employ so large a 
number of servants and workmen, that 
his large income was expended much to 
the benefit of his poor neighbours. In 
the severe winters of 1828 and 1829 he 
gave employment to no less than 528 
labourers in the vicinity of Buckminster. 
His Lordship received no visitors; but 
the long periods of time which the whole 
of his household has passed in his service 
afford a sufficient attestation to his kind 
and indulgent qualities as a master. His 
memory was retentive, and he had stored 
it with considerable knowledge in genea- 
logy and heraldry. When returning home 
to dinner after visiting his workmen on 
Thursday the 7th March, he was attacked 
with apoplexy, and lingered with only 
occasional glimpses of consciousness, until 
his death on the Monday following. He 
was the oldest heir-apparent to a peerage 
in the country. 

His Lordship married, in 1790, Cathe- 
rine- Rebecca, third and youngest daughter 
of Francis Grey, esq. of Lehena, co. Cork, 
and by that lady, who is the authoress of 
a volume of Poems published in 1793, 
and who survives him, he had issue six 
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sons and six daughters: 1. the Hon. 
Louisa, married in 1816, to Joseph 
Burke, esq. of Glinsk castle; 2. the 
Hon. Catherine-Camilla, married in 1816 
to George Sinclair, esq. M.P. for co. 
Caithness, eldest son of the Right Hon. 
Sir John Sinclair, Bart.; 3. the Hon. 
Emily-Frances; 4. the Right Hon. 
Lionel- William-John now Lord Hunting- 
tower, born in 1794; he was formerly 
M. P. for Ilchester, and married in 1819, 
his cousin Maria- Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sweeny Toone, esq. and has a son 
and heir; 5. the Hon. Felix Thomas 
Talmash, also late M.P. for I\chester, 
who married in 1825 his cousin Sarah, 
only child of James Grey, of King’s 
county, esq. and has two sons; 6. the 
Hon. Arthur-Casar Talmash, who mar- 
ried Miss Shepherd, and has a son; 77. 
the Hon. Caroline, who died in 1825, aged 
26; 8. the Hon. Catherine-Octavia; 9. 
the Hon. and Rev. Hugh-Francis Tal- 
mash, who married in 1824 Matilda, 5th 
daughter of Joseph Hume, esq. of Ken- 
sington, and has issue; 10. the Hon. 
Frederick-James Talmash, late M.P. 
for Grantham, who married in 1831 a 
daughter of James Atkinson, esq. and 
has a daughter; 11. the Hon. Algernon 
Grey Talmash, born in 1805, now M. P. 
for Grantham ; and 12. the Hon. Laura- 
Maria. 

His Lordship’s remains were directed 
by will to be deposited in Buckminster 
church, where his funeral took place, in a 
strictly private manner, on the 28th of 
March, attended by all his six sons, by 
the Rev. Philip Osborne, the Rev. Mr. 
Singleton, Mr. Thomas Manners, and 
Mr. Saxton. His father and grandfather 
were interred in the vault of the Rutland 
family at Bottesford. 





Sir 8S. B. Fiupyer, Barr. 

Feb. 17. At Felixstow, Suffolk, aged 
73, Sir Samuel Brudenell Fludyer, the 
second Baronet (1759). 

He was born Oct. 8, 1759, the elder 
son of Sir Samuel Fludyer, Knt. and 
Bart. Lord Mayor of London in 1761, by 
his second wife Caroline, daughter of the 
Hon. James Brudenell (brother to George 
3d Earl of Cardigan), Master of the 
Jewel Office, and a Commissioner of 
Trade and Plantations. He succeeded 
his father in the title whilst a minor, Jan. 
18, 1768; and shortly after coming of age 
was returned to Parliament for Aldbo- 
rough, on a vacancy which occurred in 
May 1781. After the dissolution of 
1784, however, he was not again elected. 

Sir Samuel married, in Oct. 1784, his 
cousin-german Maria, daughter of Robert 
Weston, esq. by Louisa daughter of the 
Hon. James Brudenell ; and by that lady, 
who died Noy. 23, 1818, he had issue a 




















son and three daughters: 1. Maria, 2. 
Caroline- Louisa, married in 1828 to Cob- 
bett Derby, jun. esq., 3. Sir Samuel 
Fludyer, born in 1800, who has succeeded 
to the title; and 4. Charlotte, who is de- 
ceased. 

Six Joun Marsorisanks, Bart. 

Feb. 5. At the Lees, Berwickshire, 
aged 70, Sir John Marjoribanks, Bart. for- 
merly Knight in Parliament for that 
county. 

Sir John Marjoribanks was born, Jan. 
13, 1763, the eldest son of Edward Mar- 
joribanks, of Hallyards and Lee, esq. 
by Grizel, daughter of Archibald Stewart, 
esq. who was Lord Provost and M.P. 
for Edinburgh in the memorable year 
1745, and then tried for high treason and 
acquitted. Sir John’s next brother, 
Campbell Marjoribanks, esq. is the pre- 
sent Chairman of the East India Com- 
pany; his brother Stewart, a merchant 
im London, has for many years been 
M.P. for Hythe ; and his brother Edward 
is a partner in the banking-house of 
Messrs. Coutts and Co. 

Mr. John Marjoribanks was first re- 
turned to Parliament at the general elec- 
tion of 1812 for the counties of Bute and 
Caithness; in 1814 he served the office 
of Provost of Edinburgh, and he was 
created a Baronet by patent May 6, 1815. 
In 1818 he was elected to Parliament 
for the County of Berwick, which he 
continued to represent during two Par- 
liaments until the dissolution in 1826. 
He was a second time Provost of Edin- 
burgh in 1825 

Sir John Marjoribanks married, April 
15, 1791, Allison, eldest daughter of 
William Ramsay, of Barnton, co. Mid- 
lothian, esq. and had issue four sons and 
five daughters: 1. Sir Edward Marjori- 
banks, born in 1792, who has succeeded 
to the title; 2. William, a Captain in the 
naval service of the East India Company, 
who married Mary, eldest daughter of 
Henry Stone, esq. banker in London; 
3. Charles, late in the civil service of the 
East India Company in China, and now 
M.P. for Berwickshire; 4, Janet, mar- 
ried in 1816 to Robert Shuttleworth, of 
Gawthorpe Hall in Lancashire, esq. who 
died leaving an only daughter Janet his 
sole heiress; and secondly in 1816, to 
Frederick North, of Rougham in Nor- 
folk, esq.; 5. David, a merchant in Lon- 
don; 6. Rachael, married in 1823 to 
Josiah Nesbit, esq. of the Madras civil 
service; 7. Agnes, married in 1818 to 

. Sir Edward Poore, of Rushall, co. Wilts, 
‘Bart. and has issue ; 8. Mary, married in 
i826 to John Murray Nasmyth, esq. 
only son of Sir James Nasmyth, of Posso, 
co. Peebles, Bart.; and 9. Susan, mar- 
ried in 1824, to Charles Craigie Halkett, 
esq. of that ilk, and of Hallhill, co. life. 
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Lt.-Gen. Sin Joun Macteop, G.C.H, 


Jan. . At an advanced age, Lieut.- 
General Sir John Macleod, G.C.H. 
Director-general of the Royal Artillery, 
and the senior Colonel-commandant of 
that corps. 

He was appointed Lieutenant-Fire- 
worker in 1762, 2d Lieutenant 1771, 
Capt. Lieutenant and Captain 1779, 
Major 1795; Deputy Adjutant-general 
in the Royal Artillery, and Lieut.-Col. 
in the army 1795; Lieut.-Col. in R. Art. 
1797, Colonel in the army 1797, in R. 
Art. 1804. In 1809 he commanded the 
artillery in the expedition to the Scheldt, 
and in the same year was promoted to 
the rank of Major-General. In 1814 
he was appointed Colonel-commandant 
of the Royal Artillery, and a Lieut.-Gen. 
His appointment of Director-general of 
the Royal Artillery gave him residences 
at Woolwich and in St. James’s Park, 
and his tutal professional income latterly 
amounted to nearly 30002. per annum. 

Sir John Macleod married, Jan. 2, 
1783, Lady Wilhelmina-Amelia Kerr, 
younger daughter of Wm.-Henry fourth 
Marquis of Lothian (a General in the 
army), and great-aunt to the present Mar- 
quis, as also (through her sister) to the 
present Duke of Richmond and Lennox. 
Her Ladyship died on the 23d of Septem- 
ber last, having had issue four sons and 
five daughters: 1. Charles; 2. Caroline; 
3. George; 4. James; 5. Louisa; 6. 
Henry; 7. Mary; 8. Emily, married in 
Feb. 1828 to Burke, eldest son of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Cuppage, R. Art.; and 
9. Georgina, married July 23, 1828, to 
H. Pester, esq. + 

Lieut.-Gen. Boye. 

Feb. 2. At the Beacon, Exmouth, 
Devonshire, aged 68, Lieut.-General 
Charles Boye, of the Bombay establish- 
ment. 

This officer was appointed a cadet and 
Ensign in 1776, and a Lieutenant in 1779, 
At the commencement of his career he 
was actively employed in three campaigns 
under Gen. Goddard, Major Forbes, and 
Brig. M‘Cloud; he served at the siege of 
Mangalore, and the assault of Cananore, 
and in 1793 at that of the fortress Darwar. 
In the same year he was appointed to the 
command of a local battalion of sepoys at 
Surat; in 1796 he was promoted to Ma- 
jor, and appointed to a command of the 
2d battalion of the 4th regiment of Native 
Infantry at Bombay. At the close of 
1798 he attained the rank of Lieut.-Col. 
and proceeded in command of his batta- 
lion to Jygur, to co-operate with the 
Mahrattas against Tippoo Sultaun. In 
May following he proceeded to the Mala- 
bar coast, in command of two battalions 
of sepoys ; and having joined Col. Wise- 
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man’s brigade, was actively employed in 
taking possession of the lower country, 
and forts on the sea coast; he was also 
employed against Doondia Waugh, and 
took possession of Hydergur Ghaut. In 
July following he was appointed to com- 
mand the district of Cundapoor; from 
which he was removed in Jan. 1800, and 
appointed to raise the 2d battalion of the 
6th regiment of Native Infantry at Surat, 
and to command that garrison. In 1802 
he was transferred to the Ist battalion 3d 
N. I.; and having proceeded to Bombay, 
obtained the command of a field force, 
consisting of detachments of his Majesty’s 
84th and 88th regiments, a company of 
artillery, complete field train, and two 
battalions of Native infantry, with which 
he marched to Bassien. Subsequently, in 
the same year he commanded a brigade of 
Native Infantry at Poonah, and joined 
the grand army under Major-Gen. Sir A. 
Wellesley. 

At the conclusion of the war with 
Scindia and other refractory Mahratta 
chieftains, Lieut.- Col. Boyé was removed 
to the 2d battalion 4th N. I.; he pro- 
ceeded to Goa, and commanded a brigade 
in the Portuguese district of Salsette. 
He was next removed to the Ist battalion 
Sthreg.,joined that corpsat Ahmednugger, 
and commanded that district; afterwards 
held the command at Poonah, and next 
at the garrison of Surat, which he retained 
until promoted to the rank of Colonel in 
1806, when he was appointed commandant 
of the 9th N. I. and the garrison of 
Tanna. In 1811 he was promoted to 
Major-General, and in the following year 
appointed to the staff. In 1815 he ob- 
tained the command of the army at the 
presidency of Bombay, with the seat of 
President of the Military Board, in which 
he was succeeded early in 1816 by Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir M. Nightingalle, and in his staff 
appointment by Major-Gen. Lawrence. 
In 1820 he returned to England, and in 
1821 was promoted to the rank of Lieut. 
General. 

Cartan Lyon, R.N. 

Oct. 8. On board his Majesty’s packet 
Emulous, on her passage trom Buenos 
Ayres, aged 37, George Francis Lyon, 
esq. a Post Captain in the Royal Navy, 
and D.C.L. the celebrated traveller and 
“navigator. 

Captain Lyon was a native of Chiches- 
ter, and son of the late Colonel Lyon of 
that city. He was educated at Dr. Bur- 
ney's well-known naval academy at Gos- 
port, and entered on the books of the 
Royal William flag-ship at Spithead in 
1808. He first sailed in the Milford 74, 
Capt. (now Sir Henry Wm.) Bayntun, 
in August 1809; and ‘after serving for 
several months on the French coast, he 





proceeded to Cadiz in the same ship, then 
commanded by Capt. Edw. Kittoe, and 
destined to receive the flag of Vice- 
Adm. Sir R. G. Keats. On the 
23d Noy. 1810, he was engaged in one 
of the Milford’s boats, in an attack on 
several of the enemy’s gun vessels, near 
Santa Maria; on which occasion Lieuts. 
Thos. Worth and John Buckland, of the 
Royal Marine Artillery between whom 
he was sitting at the time, both fell by 
one unlucky shot. 

‘The enemy had prosecuted the siege of 
Cadiz with rapidity and vigour; but the 
incessant labours of the fleet and flotilla 
checked their advances: still it kept all 
the officers on the station in a constant 
series of harassing boat-expeditions. After 
the battle of Barosa, the French turned 
the siege into a blockade, and contented 
themselves with firing shot and shells 
into and over Cadiz, from mortars and 
guns of extraordinary construction. The 
Milford left Cadiz in the summer of 
1811, and joined the fleet off Toulon ; and 
as Sir Richard shifted his flag into the 
Hibernia, a beautiful first-rate, young 
Lyon was removed into her as a follower 
of the Admiral. 

Mr. Lyon’s next ship was the Caledonia 
120, bearing the flag of the late Lord Ex- 
mouth, who shortly afterwards appointed 
him acting Lieut. of the Berwick 74, Capt. 
Edw. Brace, under whom he served at the 
reduction of Genoa, in April 1814. On 
the 8th of the same{month, he was 
wounded in an attack made by the boats 
of the Berwick and Rainbow, upon the 
enemy’s posts near the pass of Rona. 

During the war with Murat, in 1815, 
Lieut. Lyon was present at the siege of 
Gaeta. On the last day of that year he 
was appointed to the Albion 74, the ship 
of Rear-Adm. (Sir Chas.) Penrose, as 
flag-lieutenant, in which ship he bore 
part at the battle of Algiers, Aug. 27, 
1816. 

Whilst the Albion was lying at Malta, 
in Sept. 1818, Mr. Ritchie, a gentleman 
of scientific attainments, arrived there 
with the intention of proceeding under a 
commission from the British government, 
to the interior of Africa, whither he was 
to have been accompanied by Capt. Fred. 
Marryat, R.N. But, at this stage of his 
preparations, circumstances arose which 
induced Capt. Marryat to relinquish the 
undertaking; and Lieut. Lyon, having 
become acquainted with Mr. Ritchie, 
immediately offered to supply his place. 
The latter, without hesitation, accepted 
this proposal; and, in consequence, Sir 
Charles Penrose consented to solicit the 
necessary permission for Lieut. Lyon’s 
quitting the Albion. .A favourable an- 
swer being received from the Admiralty 
on the 19th of November, Lieut. Lyon 
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immediately followed Mr. Ritchie to 
Tripoli, where he arrived on the 25th of 
the same month; and where he was 
kindly received by Colonel Warington, 
the Consul-general, and commenced his 
initiation into Moorish manners. Mr. Rit- 
chie, about a twelvemonth after, paid the 
usual fatal penalty of African travellers, 
dying at Mourzuk on the 20th Nov. 1819; 
Mr. Lyon, after almost unparalleled suffer- 
ings, narrowly escaped with his life. He as- 
sumed the dress and demeanour of a Mos- 
lem, keeping his head shaved, allowing his 
beard to grow, and travelling under the 
name of Said-ben- Abdallah. Previously 
to the commencement of his journey, he 
was instructed in reading Arabic by a 
fighi (or clerk) of one of the mosques, 
who also gave him the requisite informa- 
tion respecting the ceremonies used in 
prayer; which, when he became perfect 
in them, he taught to Mr. Ritchie. They 
did not leave Tripoli until towards the 
end of March, in 1819; they journeyed 
over the Gharian mountains to Benioleed, 
and subsequently as far as Mourzuk, the 
capital of Fezzan, where they arrived on 
the 39th day. A few days after their 
arrival at this city, Lieut. Lyon was 
attacked with dysentery, which confined 
him to his bed for twenty-two days; and 
he was no sooner convalescent, than Mr. 
Ritchie was attacked, and confined to his 
bed for no less than fifty-eight days. 
Belford, their only servant, was also a 
dreadful sufferer; and thus the year was 
spent, in constant alternate sickness, 
during which they suffered extreme po- 
verty and deprivation, with cruel neglect 
from the local authorities, and vexatious 
pillage, until the death of Mr. Ritchie 
occurred as above stated. Unable, from 
want of friends, not to speak of physical 
power, to prosecute the objects of his 
mission, Lyon yet persevered so far as to 
proceed to Zuela, the principal town east 
of Mourzuk, in lat. 26, N. and from 
thence passed the desert to Gatrone and 
Zegerrey, at which latter place, ‘the 
southern limit of Fezzan, situated in lat. 
24, he arrived on the 2d Jan. 1820. On 
the 8th of March he repassed the northern 
boundary of the Kingdom of Fezzan, and 
on the 21st reached the ruins of Leptis 
Magna, which had been already success- 
fully explored by his friend Capt. Wm. 
Henry Smyth, R.N.(F.R.S. and S.A. )in 
1816. After returning to Tripoli, Mr. 
Lyon remained there until the 19th of 
May, then sailed for Leghorn, and, passing 
overland, arrived in London July 29, 
1820. Mr. Lyon’s African Journal was 
published in 1821, under the title of «A 
Narrative of Travels in Northern Africa, 
accompanied by geographical notices of 
Soudan and the course of the Niger.” It 
was illustrated with a series of coloured 
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plates, from the productions of his own 
pencil. 

In Dec. 1820, our enterprising tra- 
veller was named by Capt. Smyth, as 
a person properly qualified to assist 
him in completing the investigation of 
the coast between Tripoli and Egypt. 
In a letter to Lord Viscount Melville, 
that scientific officer observed, ‘* From 
my long acquaintance with him, I make 
no hesitation in recommending Lieut. 
Lyon as singularly eligible for such a 
mission, from his natural ardour, his at- 
tainments, his professional habits, and 
above all his very complete assumption of 
the Moorish character.” 

Instead, however, of being sent back to 
Tripoli, he was very soon afterwards pro- 
moted to the command of the Hecla 
bomb-vessel, then fitting out at Deptford, 
for the purpose of exploring Repulse Bay, 
&e. in company with, and under the 
orders of, Captain Parry. This expedi- 
tion sailed from the Nore on the 8th May 
1821, and remained out during the whole 
of two seasons ; after which they returned 
home in October 1823, their partial suc- 
cess in having made considerable additions 
to the geographical and scientific history 
of the North Sea, receiving very warm 
testimonies of the public approbation. 
Captain Parry’s history of the expedition 
is well known; in the preface to which 
he declared his happiness *‘ thus publicly 
to express the high sense I entertain of 
the laudable zeal and strenuous exertions 
uniformly displayed by Capt. Lyon,” as 
well as by all his other comrades. Capt. 
Lyon’s “ Private Journal ” was also pub- 
lished, and has been aptly termed “ The 
Sayines and Dornes of the Esquimaux.” 
He was rewarded with post rank dated 
Nov. 13, 1823; and on the 16th of Jan. 
he was presented with the freedom of his 
native city of Chichester, and entertained 
by the Corporation at a public dinner. 
The freedom was inclosed in an oaken 
box, turned from a portion of the Hecla, 
lined with gold, and bearing the following 
inscription: “ Presented Jan. 16, 1824, 
by the Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens 
of Chichester, to George Francis Lyon, 
esq. Captain in the Royal Navy, in testi- 
mony of their admiration of the zeal, per- 
severance, and spirit of enterprise, dis- 
played by him in his Travelsin Northern 
Africa, and’ in the late Voyage to the 
Polar Sea, in search of a North-West 
Passage.” 

A few days before this gratifying oc- 
currence, Capt. Lyon had been appointed 
to the Griper bark, fitting out for another 
voyage of discovery in the icy regions, 
This vessel was originally a gun-brig of 
only 180 tons burthen; but she had been 
considerably strengthened and raised upon, 
to enable her to accompany Lieut. Parry 
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in the expedition of 1819. She sailed 
from the Nore on the 16th June 1824, 
with a complement of 41 persons; and 
when she had taken in all her stores, 
from the Snap surveying vessel, off the 
coast of Labrador, and was left to pursue 
her course alone, her draft of water was 
nearly sixteen feet. The principal object 
of her mission was to connect the western 
shore of Melville Peninsula with the im- 
portant discoveries of Capt. Franklin ;— 
but the season was more unfavourable than 
any inthe memory of the whale-fishery, and 
after encountering some perilous storms, 
during which, on two distinct occasions, 
all on board had relinquished the slightest 
hope of ever again seeing their country, 
he returned in the following November. 
From these adverse circumstances, he 
had enough to do in preserving the vessel, 
and consequently made onlya few additions 
to the geography of the Arctic Sea. The 
history of the voyage, however, as publish- 
ed in an octavo volume entitled ‘* An un- 
successful attempt to reach Repulse Bay, 
by Sir Thomas Rowe’s Welcome,” is by 
no means the least interesting of the series 
of North-Pole voyages; for there are 
portions of its narrative which raise the 
character of the British Seaman above 
the splendours of the most glorious vic- 
tory, and affect the imagination as power- 
fully as any tale of far more tragical con- 
sequence. 

In June 1825, the honorary degree of 

.C.L. was conferred upon Capt. Lyon, 
by the University of Oxford: and on the 
5th of September following, he married 
Lucy- Louisa, the younger daughter of the 
celebrated Lord Edward FitzGerald, and 
the almost equally celebrated Pamela. 
Not long after, be went to Mexico, as one 
of the Commissioners of the Real del 
Monte Mining Company. Returning 
home, by way of New York, in the 
Panthea packet, bound to Liverpool, he 
was wrecked in a gule at Holyhead, Jan. 
14, 1827, and lost every thing belonging 
to him, including his journal, plans of the 
mines, &c. - To add to his mortification, 
he heard, upon landing, of the death of 
his wife, which had taken place about 
four months before. He afterwards re- 
turned to South America, on mining 
business, which he prosecuted with his 
wonted intelligence ; and the specimens 
of South American minerals which he 
forwarded to this country, are evidences 
of his taste. At length his sight began 


to fail him to an alarming degree, inso- 
much that he determined to revisit Eng- 
land for advice. He accordingly embarked 
for that purpose, but unfortunately died 
on the passage; thus concluding a career 
of extraordinary adventure, and attended 
by extraordinary misfortunes. 
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Rev. Epmunp Cartwricut, F.S.A. 
March 18. At Littlehampton, after a 
lingering illness, the Rev. Edmund Cart- 
wright, M.A. F.S.A., Canon of Chi- 
chester, Rector of Earnley, Vicar of 
Lyminster, and Chaplain to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester. 

Mr. Cartwright was the only son of the 
Rev. Edmund Cartwright, D.D. F.R.S. 
Rector of Goadby Marwood in Leices- 
tershire, and a Prebendary of Lincoln. 
Dr. Cartwright was highly celebrated for 
his scientific inventions, particularly the 
power-loom, for which he received a Par- 
liamentary grant of 10,000/. in 1810. 
He died in 1823, and has a brief memoir 
in our vol. xcurt. ii. 470. The late cele- 
brated and excellent Major Cartwright 
was his elder brother: see his memoir 
in vol. Xciv. ii. 467, xcvt ii. 241. 

This gentleman whose death we- now 
record was in early life an officer in the 
West York Militia, at the same time as 
the late Sir George Nayler, Garter King 
of Arms, and the present Mr. Howard, 
of Corby. When quartered at Winches- 
ter, in 1796, he obtained permission to 
open some of the most ancient monuments 
in that cathedral ; and communicated the 
result to Mr. Gough, who has printed the 
letter in the Introduction to the second 
volume of Sepulchral Monuments, pp. 
ecexxxvii-cecxl, He was also mentioned 
by the late Bishop Milner, in a letter 
printed in our Magazine for July 1797, as 
“ Capt. Cartwright, a gentleman of ap- 
proved taste and learning in the line of 
antiquities,” who was superintending the 
researches then making among the ruins 
of the castle at Winchester. 

Shortly after, Mr. Cartwright took 
holy orders; and it is believed his first 
preferment was the rectory of Kilvington 
in Nottinghamshire, which was'in the gift 
of his father’s family. In 1804 he was 
presented by the Duke of Norfolk to the 
rectory of Earnley in Sussex; which he 
held until his death. In 1805 the same 
patron presented him to the rectory of 
Storrington in the same county, which he 
held until 1811. In 1820 he was pre- 
sented by the late Lord de la Zouche to 
the rectory of Parham, which he ex- 
changed in 1823 with the Rev. George 
Palmer for the vicarage of Lyminster. 
In the “ History of Western Sussex,” 
a work undertaken by the Rev. James 
Dallaway pursuant to the will of the late 
Duke otf Nortolk, Mr. Cartwright’s name 
will be found particularly mentioned in 
speaking of the parish of Pulborough. 
The volume containing the History of the 
Rape of Bramber was compiled by Mr. 
Cartwright, and printed in 1830; it is 
unrivalled among the County Histories 
for the number and splendour of its 
embellishments, as well as valuable for 
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its topographical information. He sub- 
sequently superintended a new edition 
of Mr. Dallaway’s Rape of Arundel, the 
greater part of the first impression of 
which had been destroyed at the fire of 
Mr. Bensley’s printing office. 

Mr. Cartwright was an occasional cor- 
respondent of this Magazine. Among bis 
latest communications were the antiqua- 
rian remarks made during his last tour in 
Normandy, in our vol cu. i. 32, 321. 

By his amiable manners, Mr. Cart- 
wright was endeared to all who knew 
him; but his parishioners in particular 
will long retain a grateful recollection of 
his pastoral care and attention. His ad- 
dresses from the pulpit were equally 
admired for the soundness of the doc- 
trines they contained, as for the persuasive 
and impressive manner in which they 
were delivered, and they were continued 
long after the effort became extremely 
detrimental to his declining health. A 
few weeks before his death he officiated 
in the pulpit on the same day, both at 
Littlehampton and Lyminster, and ad- 
ministered the Sacrament to a large num- 
ber of communicants. His wasted appear- 
ance, combining with the earnestness and 
energy of his discourse, made on this 
occasion a deepimpression on the minds of 
his affectionate auditory, who listened in 
almost breathless anxiety to catch the last 
thrilling accents of that melodious voice 
which was so soon to be for ever silent. 

Mr. Cartwright was twice married. 
His first wife, who was the daughter of 
John Wombwell, esq. of Pall Mall, died 
Feb. 14,1796. His second wife, who was 
the daughter of the Rev. Edward Tred- 
croft, Rector of Pulborough, survives him, 
with three sons: the eldest is Adjutant 
of the 23rd regiment of Native Infantry 
in Bombay, the second a Midshipman on 
board H.M.S. the Rattlesnake, Captain 
Graham ; and the third, intended also for 
the Navy, is at Dr. Burney’s Naval Aca- 
demy, Gosport. Hugh, his third son, died 
at the age of seventeen, 13th Feb. 1831. 





Rev. Georce Innes, M.A. 

Sept. 5. At Sydney, New South 
Wales, in his 30th year, the Rev. George 
Innes, M.A. Head Master of the King’s 
school, Sydney, and Chaplain to the mili- 
tary stationed there. 

lie was the second son of the late Mr. 
Charles Innes, of Canonbury and of Fleet 
Street; and was educated at St. Paul’s 
school under Dr. Sleath, the present 
distinguished high master of that estab- 
lishment. After passing with credit 
through the several classes of the school, 
he obtained, immediately on quitting it, a 
scholarship at Trinity College, Oxford, 
against twenty-one competitors. On the 
completion of his University education, 





he resided as tutor in the house of J. 
Bather, esq. of Dint Hill, near Shrews- 
bury, brother to the Archdeacon of Salop, 
for six months ; during which short period, 
says Mr. Bather, “the kindness and 
cheerfulness of his manners, his integrity 
of mind, and purity of heart, had in the 
highest degree endeared him to all my 
circle ;” and from that time to the moment 
of his leaving England, he never ceased 
to receive the most gratifying proofs of 
regard from that gentleman and his fa- 
mily. In Aug. 1827 he became assistant 
to the Rev. Dr. Dicken, Head Master of 
the Tiverton Grammar School; andduring 
the ensuing four years, by the honourable 
performance of his duties in that situation, 
and also for a considerable portion of the 
time, as Curate of Cadbury, Devon, at- 
tracted the esteem of a large circle of 
acquaintance in the West of England. 
In May 1831, by the patronage of the 
Venerable Archdeacon Pott, Chancellor 
of the Cathedral of Exeter, he received 
the first appointment to the head master- 
ship of the newly established King’s 
school at Sydney, New South Wales; and 
in the July following, set sail in the Mar- 
garet, Capt. Biddle, in company with the 
new Governor, Major-Gen. Bourke and 
his family, for that colony, where they 
arrived early in December. 

His sorrowing relatives have had the 
melancholy consolation to learn, by an 
affecting communication from the Rev. 
W. G. Broughton, Archdeacon of Aus- 
tralia, that, though separated by an im- 
mense distance from his native country, 
and all the ties of kindred, he received, 
during a severe illness of sixteen days, 
every assistance and attention that skill 
or friendship could afford, and after death 
every respect that the most solicitous 
affection could desire. The Archdeacon, 
who had watched over him with parental 
solicitude, himself performed the burial 
service, and the interment was attended by 
his brother clergy resident at Sydney, by 
the medical attendants, and by several 
gentlemen in official situations ; when, to 
use the words of the Venerable Arch- 
deacon, “.an unfeigned sympathy was felt 
by all, for one who, during his short resi- 
dence of nine months amongst them, had 
conciliated a strong regard by his amiable 
and endearing qualities, and ensured a 
general respect by his firm and sound 
religious principles, combined with his 
extensive acquirements.” 





Joun O‘Keere, Ese. 

Feb. 4. <At his residence, Bedford 
Cottage, Southampton, in his 86th year, 
John O'Keefe, esq. the celebrated dra- 
matic author. 

O‘Keefe was born at Dublin; his 
father was a native of King’s County, and 
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his mother an O’Connor of the County 
of Wexford. He was educated by Father 
Austin, a learned Jesuit, and an able 
orator; and was pursuing the study of 
drawing with the view of following the 
profession of an artist, when he imbibed 
a passion for the stage. Having been 
introduced to Mr. Mossop, he obtained 
an engagement for three years at the 
Royal Dublin Theatre ; and he continued 
to perform in that city, and in the most 
respectable towns to which the company 
made summer excursions, for the space 
of twelve years. Though tragedy was his 
first choice, an accident soon discovered 
his forte to be comedy, to which he then 
turned his principal attention. 

His ambition to figure as an author was 
coeval with his theatrical taste; for, at 
the age of fifteen he attempted a comedy 
of five acts, which, though wild and in 
parts puerile, he conducted to a denoue- 
ment with considerable ingenuity. When 
established as an actor, he every year 
produced some local trifle at his benefit. 
His first production, however, which 
attracted any important public attention, 
was his farce of Tony Lumpkin; which, 
after it had been acted successfully in 
Dublin, he sent to Mr. Colman, and it 
was played successfully at the Haymarket 
in 1778. This was succeeded in 1779 by 
The Son-in-law, another farce which was 
a great favourite at Dublin. Soon after 
this, he left Ireland; and, on his arrival 
in London, applied for an engagement ; 
but his services as an actor were declined. 
He then devoted himself entirely to dra- 
matic composition, and produced in suc- 
cession the following pieces: The Dead 
Alive, a comic opera; the Agreeable 
Surprise, a farce, and the Banditti, a 
comic opera, all in 1781; Lord Mayor’s 
Day, a pantomime, 1782; Maid the 
Mistress, a burletta; the Shamrock, a 
farce; the Young Quaker, a comedy; 
the Birth-Day, a dramatic poem; and 
Friar Bacon, a pantomime, all in 1783; 
Omai, a pantomime, 1785; Siege of Car- 
zola, a comic opera, 1786; Prisoner at 
large, a comedy, 1788; the Toy, a co- 
medy 1789; the Fugitive, a musical 
entertainment, 1790; World in a Village, 
and London Hermit, comedies, 1793; 
Wild Oats, a comedy, 1794; Life’s Vaga- 
ries, a comedy, and Irish Mimic, a musical 
entertainment, 1795; the Lie of the Day, 
a comedy; and, the Lad of the Hills, a 
comic opera, 1796. Some of these were 
not printed; but in 1798 the following 
were collected and published in four 
volumes: Alfred, a drama; the Basket- 
maker, a musical entertainment; the Beg- 
gar on horseback, the Blacksmith of 
Antwerp, the Doldrum, the Eleventh of 
June, Little Hunchback, Modern An- 
tiques, the Positive Man, and Tantara- 
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rara Rogues all, farces; the Castle of 
Andalusia, the Czar Peter, the Farmer, 
Fontainebleau, the Highland Reel, Love 
in a Camp, the Man Milliner, the Poor 
Soldier, and Sprigs of Laurel, all deno- 
minated comic operas, or musical farces ; 
le Grenadier, a pantomime; and the 
Wicklow Mountains, an opera. In the 
same year he produced the Nosegay of 
Weeds, a farce, and She’s Eloped, a 
Comedy, which were not printed. The 
dramatic works of O‘Keefe will exceed 
the number of fifty, if to the foregoing be 
added some which are mentioned in an 
advertisement published, since his death, 
by his daughter and sole relative. His 
manuscript plays are thereby offered for 
immediate sale to the proprietors of the 
Theatres Royal, Drury-lane, Covent- 
garden, and the Haymarket. They con- 
sist of a comedy, in 5 acts, written in 
1809; a comedy, in 5 acts, written in 
1809 ; an afterpiece, in 2 acts, written in 
1808; these three were never before 
offered to any theatre or out of the author’s 
own possession ; Kamschatka, a play, in 
5 acts, written in 1790; Olympia, or both 
sides Temple-bar, a comedy, in 5 acts, 
written in 1807. The entire copyrights 
of Mr. O‘Keefe’s Dramatic Works, with 
the addition (provided the consent of the 
proprietors of the Theatre Royal, Hay- 
market, can be obtained) of his five still 
unpublished plays, viz. the Agreeable 
Surprise, Dead Alive, Son-in-law, Peep- 
ing Tom, and Young Quaker; also a 
Selection from his MS. Poems, suffi- 
cient to make two volumes, (only a very 
few having been previously published ‘in 
the Morning Herald,) are at the same 
time offered to publishers. 

It is remarked in the Biographia Dra- 
matica that, “it would be unfair to criti- 
cise this author by prescribed dramatic 
rules, as his writings have been indebted 
to no rules, ancient or modern. They 
were written to make people laugh; and 
they have fully answered that intent. 
With this species of talent has O‘Keefe 
gladdened the hearts of his auditors, and 
sent them laughing to their beds. He 
has often done more; he has been the 
constant advocate for virtue ; and in many 
of his little pieces, he has given sketches 
of character, which, though unfinished, 
can boast of much originality—some pas- 
sages that warm and meliorate the heart, 
and others which mark no mean attention 
to life and manners. 

In the year 1800, being reduced by 
blindness and other misfortunes toa state 
of great embarrassment, Mr. O:Keefe 
obtained a benefit at Covent Garden 
theatre, when the first piece performed 
was his Lie of the Day. At the end of 
the second act Mr. Lewis led the author 
upon the stage, and he there delivered a 
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poetical address, in which humour and 
pathos were very happily blended. At a 
subsequent period it is stated that his 
circumstances were so far improved, that 
he was enabled to return a donation sent 
to him by the Literary Fund Society— 
an action which reflects the highest credit 
upon his honourable feelings. 

In 1828, his health declining, and ever 
having had a strong predilection for 
Devonshire, he removed westward, for 
the purpose of reaching, by easy stages, 
Sidmouth, or the neighbourhood of Exe- 
ter; but, on arriving at Southampton, it 
became apparent that a journey of 80 
miles was a sufficient trial of his strength. 
Here he took up his abode, and remained 
until the day of his death. His in-door 
amusements consisted of hearing the 
newspapers, magazines, and other publi- 
eations, particularly Sir W. Scott’s novels, 
read to him by his daughter. On the 
mention of his own Cowslip, a character 
in the Agreeable Surprise, which occurs 
twice in the Tales of My Landlord, he 
smiled silently and was gratified; but 
when spoken of by name in St. Ronan’s 
Well, he looked evidently black and dis- 
pleased. The words are, “from Shaks- 
peare to O'Keefe ;” «* Ha!” he said, “ the 
top and the bottom of the ladder; he 
might have shoved me a few sticks higher.” 





Cuartes Dispin, Ese. 

Jan. 12. Charles Dibdin, esq. for 
many years author and manager at several 
London theatres. 

He wasa son of Charles Dibdin, senior, 
the very popular dramatist and song wri- 
ter (who died in 1815), and brother to 
Thomas Dibdin, also a prolific dramatist. 
The printed works of the younger Charles 
are, Claudine, a burletta, 8vo. 1801; 
The Great Devil, a spectacle, 8vo. 1801 ; 
the Song-smith, or Rigmarole Repository, 
1802, 18mo. Mirth and Metre, poems, 
Svo. 1807. Also, without date, Goody 
Two shoes, a pantomime ; Barbara Allan ; 
and the Old Man of the Mountains. 

In his latter years his fervent and unaf- 
fected piety is stated to have shone forth 
with increased and peculiar lustre. He 
retained his mental faculties to the last 
hour, and spoke of his approaching de- 
cease with cheerfulness, expressing always 
a humble but firm hope in the merits of 
his Redeemer. 





Tuomas Pemserton, Ese. 

Lately. In his 71st year, Thomas Pem- 
berton, esq. Barrister at Law, of Milli- 
chope Hall, co. Salop, and Belmont, 
Shrewsbury. 

He was the eldest son of Robert Pem- 
berton, esq. of Shrewsbury, a younger 
branch of the Pembertons of Wrockwar- 

Gent. Mac. April, 1833. 
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dine, by Anne, daughter and afterwards 
coheiress of Joseph Norgrave, gent. of 
Shrewsbury. 

In 1794, on the decease of his father, 
he succeeded, by virtue of the entail of 
Mrs. Catharine More, a distant relation, 
(see her epitaph at Munslow church at 
p- 10 of our present volume) to the valu- 
able estate and park of Millichope, co. 
Salop, Mrs. More’s three brothers having 
died before their father, without issue. 
This circumstance is very feelingly noticed 
by Mr. Blakeway in the “Sheriffs of 
Shropshire,” as being matter of great grief 
to their aged father; who, after ineffec- 
tually solacing his sorrow for the loss of 
his three sons by little memorials to their 
virtues, scattered throughout the grounds 
of his seat at Millichope, died worn down 
with anguish and affliction. 

Mr. Pemberton was Recorder of Wen- 
lock, and succeeded the late Sir Corbet 
Corbet, Bart. as Chairman of the Shrop- 
shire Quarter Sessions; in the fulfilment 
of the duties of which he acquired a high 
character for extensive legal knowledge, 
strict integrity, moderation, firmness, and 
humanity. wing, however, to ill health 
and a weakness of sight that prevented 
him from taking notes, he resigned his 
office at the Michaelmas Sessions 1830, 
although he afterwards occasionally as- 
sisted at the official business, his mental 
peep remaining unimpaired to the 

ast. 


Mr. Pemberton published in 1811 
«An Attempt to estimate the Increase 
of the number of Poor during the interval 
of 1785 and 1803, and the causes of it; 
with some observations on the Deprecia- 
tion of the Currency.” Svo. pp. 131. 

His remains were interred at St. Alk- 
mund’s, Shrewsbury, the carriages of nine 
private families attending the —— e 


cession. 
—_@o— 
DEATHS. 
LonpDON AND ITs VICcINITY. 

Jan.8. At Pentonville, aged 52, the 
Rev. Richard Watson, senior Secretary 
to the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 
He was the author of several works in 
divinity, particularly Theological Insti- 
tutes, and a Biblical and Theological Dic- 
tionary. A uniform edition of his Works 
is about to be published in eleven volumes 
8vo. together with a memoir of his Life, by 
the Rev. Thomas Jackson. His body was 
interred at the Wesleyan chapel, City 
road, near the grave of the Rev. John 
Wesley; the Rev. J. Dixon, his son-in- 
law, and the Rev. Jabez Bunting, A.M. 
were the chief mourners. 

Feb. 24. Aged 60, Miss Lousada, of 
Bedford-place, Russell-square, daughter 
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of the late Isaac Barrow Lousada, esq. 
a lady possessed of the best qualities of 
head and heart. She was endowed with 
superior talents; and her favourite studies 
were History, ancient and modern, Natu- 
ral History, and Mathematics. When 
young she compiled a chronological his- 
tory from the Creation to the American 
War, with maps; and among her papers 
is a translation by her of Diophantus, 
which bas been consigned at her own 
request to the care of an eminent Mathe- 
matician, and, after a proper examination, 
it is expected will be made public. No- 
thing of hers is as yet extant, except a 
few papers in a Mathematical miscellany. 

March 2. In Pimlico, aged 89, Jean, 
relict of David Reid, Esq. R.N. with 
whom she resided many years in Con- 
stantinople. 

March 15. Mr. Richard Sherriff, for 
man — a bass singer of the theatres 
ro ry-lane and Covent-garden, and 
for the three last seasons of the Olympic, 
leaving a widow and six children, for whom 
a public eo is being collected. 

March 17. In Dorset-square, aged 68, 
Wm. Kops Coussmaker, esq. 

March 22. In Old-street road, aged 
72, John Storer, esq. many years Under 
Sec. to the Board of Excise. 

March 23. In Harley-street, aged 91, 
Anne, widow of John Sampson, esq. for- 
merly Master Attendant at Bengal. 

Aged 56, Wm. Hill, esq. Dep. Inspec- 
tor of Hospitals. 

March 24, In Hyde Park-terr. aged 
74, the wife of the Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel 
Shepherd. 

At Camberwell, aged 70, Martha, 
widow of Mr. Thomas Allport. 

March 27. At Norwood, aged 63, 
John Lawrence, esq. of Watling-street. 

In Taunton-pl. aged 74, Sarah, widow 
of Thomas Kite, esq. Chief Clerk in the 
Admiralty Office. 

March 28. In his 87th year, Mr. John 
Few, of Denton-street, and formerly of 
Essex Wharf, coal merchant. 

March 30. In Gloucester-pl. John 
Griffiths, esq. of Belvidere, Hants. 

March 31. At Tottenham, Ann, 
widew of John Chaplin, esq. 

In New Milman-street, aged 80, the 
widow of Alex. Gordon, esq. of the Char- 
terhouse. 

In her 35th year, Margaret, wife of J. 
Coulthred, esq. surgeon, &c. Southwark- 
bridge-road. 

Lately. At Kensington, Tho. Edw. 
Baker, esq. formerly of Salisbury, and of 
Coombe Bissett. 

Dr. Gradwell, Bishop of Lydde, and 
Coadjutor to Bishop Bramston, Vicar 
Apostolic of the London District. A 
funeral service was performed at Moor- 
field’s chapel, on the 27th March, at which 





were present the Countess of Shrewsbury. 
the Ladies Petre, and many other of the 
Catholic nobility and gentry. 

April 3, At Clapham-rise, in her 88th 
year, the widow of Mr. Hookbam, of 
Old Bond-st. 

In Downing-street, in his 70th year, 
Capt. R. Parsons, London Tiilitia. 

April 4. In Tavistock-square, Cha. 
D. Forrester, esq. 

Aged 83, Tho. Wells, esq. of Clapham- 
common. 

April 5. At Chelsea, Margaret, widow 
of Capt. R. Welchman, R.M. 

4pril6. At Islington, in her 79th 
year, Sarah, relict of Benj. Mayhew, 
esq. late of Great Ormond-st. 

April 8. In Jermyn-st.aged 51, Strat- 
ford Robinson, esq. 

April 9. Aged 36, Ann, wife of 
H. R. Pearson, esq. of his Majesty's 
Treasury. 

April 1}. Aged 12, Fred.-Alex. se- 
cond son of Lieut.-Col. Campbell, of the 
Queen’s Royal Lancers. 

April 12. Aged 37, Mary-Taylor, wife 
of t M. Roget, M.D. 

April 14, At Chelsea, Donna-Antonia- 
Viado, wife of Don Jose Maria del Busto, 
President of the Supreme Court of Jus- 
tice of Valencia, in Spain, during the 
time of the Cortes. 

Eliz.- Walshman, wife of Dr. Spurgin, 
Guilford-street. 

Aged 59, Geo. Adams Davis, esq. of 
St. Helen’s-place. 

At Putney, aged 46, Francis Towns- 
end, esq. Rouge Dragon Pursuivant at 
Arms. He was the eldest son of the 
late Francis Townsend, esq. F.S.A. 
Windsor Herald, who died in 1819; and 
of whom a biographical notice will be 
seen in our vol. xcrx. i. 285. Mr. Towns- 
end was the editor of Debrett’s Peerage, 
and of a Calendar of Knights printed in 
8vo. 1828. 

April 15. Aged 71, Henry Burnet, 
esq. of Keppel-street. 

In the Strand, aged 57, Frances-Elea- 
nor, wife of Sir John Dean Paul, Bart. 
She was the youngest daughter of John 
Simpson, esq. of Bradley-hall in Dur- 
ham, by Lady Anne Lyon, dau. of Tho. 
8th Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorn; 
was married April 2, 1799, and has left 
three sons and four daughters. 

April 16. In Grosvenor-square, aged 
63, the Rt. Hon. Juliana Barbara dowager 
Lady Petre; sister to the Duke of Nor- 
folk, and to Mary-Barbara, also dowager 
Lady Petre, who is the widow of Robert- 
Edward the tenth and late Lord. Her 
Ladyship was the 2d dau. of Henry 
Howard, esq. of Glossop, by Juliana, 2d 
dau. of Sir William Molyneux, Bart. 
she became the second wife of Robert- 
Edward ninth Lord Petre, Jan. 17, 1788, 
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and was left his widow July 2, 1801, 
having had issue one son, the Hon. Ed- 
ward Robert Petre, now M.P. for York ; 
and two daughters, the Hon. Julia- Maria 
lately married to Sir S.J.B. Pechell, Bart. 
and Catherine-Anne, who died March 
13, 1830. It is supposed that her Lady- 
ship’s death was occasioned by the agita- 
tion consequent in parting with her daugh- 
ter, whose marriage took place the day 
before. 

In Southampton-st. after a married life 
of forty-eight years, Elizabeth, wife of 
Wm. Hallett, esq. of Candy’s near South- 
ampton. 

April 17. Aged 76, Mrs. Eliz. Ives, 
of Little Queen-street, Holborn, and 
Hampton, Middlesex, upwards of 50 years 
senior partner in the firm of E. Ives and 
Co. varnish and colour manufacturers. 
Possessed of a masculine understanding, 
and almost herculean strength, united with 
the most unremitting assiduity and per- 
severance, she established the business 
purely by her own exertions. For up- 
wards of 30 years she regularly took her 
journeys through the greater part of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and was thus 
well known by the commercial travellers 
of that day. When at home, her hours 
of business generally commenced at four 
o’clock throughout the year, and continued 
to a late period. The result was the 
realisation of a considerable fortune, much 
of which, during her lifetime, was ex- 
pended on the numerous branches of her 
family, having no children of her own, 
though twice married. 

Aged 66, Miss Mary Flaxman, sister 
to the late eminent sculptor, a female 
possessed of pure benevolence and refined 
taste. 

April20, In Cumberland-st. Elizabeth, 
widow of Major Daniel Beat Christie. 

April 21. Bella, widow of J. W. 
Goss, esq. of Bull wharf, Queenhithe. 

At Hoxton, in his 63d year, Mr. 
Richard Woodmeston, solicitor; the el- 
dest and last surviving son of the late 
Richard Woodmeston of the Royal Navy, 
who (the latter end of the first American 
War) died in the West Indies from the 
effect of climate. 

April 22. In Upper Harley-st. the 
wife of J. Thomas, esq. 

Aged 66, Mrs. Delano, of Edmonton. 





Bucxs.—March 29. At Turweston, 
aged 19, Wm.-James, third son of the 
v. Dr. Causton, Preb. of Westminster. 
CamsBripce.—March 26. .At Chat- 
teris, aged 53, Thos. Sewell, esq. solicitor. 
Apriil. At his rooms in Trinity 
college, Cambridge, Harry Brereton, 


oungest son of Col.. Passingham, of 
em House, near Helston, Corn- 
wall. 
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CueEsuine.— At Chester, aged 15, John- 
Owen, eldest son of Sir John Salusbuty. 

At Chester, aged 103, John Harding, 
who has received between 3001. and 400i. 
from the True Blue Beneficial Society. 

Devon.—Feb. 16. At Exmouth, aged 
44, Capt. Robert Inverarity, Madras est. 

Feb. 19. At Abbotskerwell, aged 84, 
Capt.. John Hannaford, of apoplexy, 
brought on by excitement while hunting. 

March 17. At Exeter, Rebecca, widow 
of the Rev. Wm. Smith, rector of King’s 
Swinford, Staffordshire. 

March 23. At Plymouth, aged 62, 
Charlotte, widow of Sir Manassah Mas- 
seh Lopes, Bart. She was a daughter of 
John Yeates, esq. of co. Monmouth, and 
was left a widow, without issue, March 
26, 1831, when the baronetcy devolved on 
her husband’s nephew the present Sir 
Ralph Franco Lopes, Bart. and he now 
succeeds to a considerable additional for- 
tune (see vol. cr. i. 466). 

March 25. At Seaton, aged 65, Wm. 
Head, esq. 

Lately. At Anthony House, aged 58, 
the Hon. Caroline Ann, wife of the Rt. 
Hon. Reginald Pole Carew, and sister to 
Lord Lyttelton. She was the younger 
dau. of William-Henry first Lord Lyttel- 
ton, and his only pany & his second mar- 
riage with Caroline, daughter of Jobn 
Bristow, esq.; and became the second 
wife of Mr. Carew, May 7, 1808. 

April 5. At Bowden, near Dartmouth, 
aged 77, John Netherton, esq. 

Aprii8. At Torrington, aged 85, the 
widow of the late John Partridge, esq. of 
Stourton. 

April 11. At Devonport, aged 105, 
J. Watson, a superannuated petty officer 
of his Majesty’s Navy, commonly known 
as the veteran Watson. He entered the 
service at an early age, was in the glorious 
battle of the Ist of June, and Captain of 
the fore-top of the Pegasus frigate, when 
commanded by his present Majesty. He 
enjoyed a small pension, the last moiety 
of which he received at the Dock-yard 
on the morning of his death, up to which 
time he was in the most perfect health. 

At Heavitree, 7 11, George-John- 
stone, second son of Capt. Henry Baugh, 
R.N 


April 13. Aged 72, Priscilla, wife of 
James Cornish, esq. of Blackhall, and 
mother of James Cornish, esq. M.P. for 
Totnes. 

April 14. At Honiton, Miss West- 
cott, sister of the late Capt. Westcott, 
who fell on board his jesty’s ship 
Majestic, in the ever-memorable victory 
of the Nile. 

April 18. At Exeter, at an advanced 
age, the widow of Wm. Kekewich, — 

Dorset.—March 18. At Poole, 
bert Slade, esq. Mayor of that town, and 
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for many years an extensive merchant and 
shipowner of that port. He survived his 
daughter Mrs. Arnold scarcely a month 
- p. 284). His funeral was attended 

y the Corporation ; and his cousin of 
the same name has been elected Mayor 
in his room. 

March 30. At Wimborne, in her 72d 
ear, Frances, widow of the Rev. Geo. 
Tito Brice, of Canford. 

April 14. At Sherborne, aged 46, 
Susan, wife of Edw. Turner, esq. 

April 15. At Blandford, Mrs. White 
Parsons, dau. of the late John Tregon- 
well King, esq. solicitor. 

Essex.—<dpril 10. At Wanstead, 
Samuel Stratton, esq. in his 80th year. 

GLoucestER.— Feb. 6. At Chelten- 
ham, Sarah, widow of Philip Wyatt 
Crowther, esq. Comptroller of the City 
of London, who died April 1, 1803; of 
whom see a biographical notice in vol. 73, 
p. 387. 

March 6. At Daglingworth, aged 85, 
Edw. Haines, esq. 

March 22. At Clifton, in her 77th 
year, the widow of Rev. Thos. Grinfield, 
and sister to the late Joseph Foster Bar- 
ham, esq. formerly M. P. for Stockbridge, 
Hants, 

Latcly. At Cheltenham, aged 82, the 
widow of John Protheroe, esq. of Bristol. 

April 3. Morgan Heffer, esq. of Free- 
land Place, Clifton, late of Pontypool. 

April7. At Clifton, the widow of 
James Trail, esq. 

April 10. At Tormarton, in his 70th 
year, Henry Burne, esq. late of Lambeth: 

Aprill7. At Clifton, aged 20, Arthur 
Surtees, esq. 14th Light Dragoons, son 

of the Rev. J. Surtees, Preb. of Bristol. 

Hants.—March 17, At Alresford, 
aged 80, Charles Graeme, esq. 

March 22. At Newport, I. W., aged 
86, Mrs. Missing, sister of the late John 
Delgarno, esq. and aunt of Lady Worsley 
Holmes, of Westover House, 

March 23. At Tangier Park, near 
Basingstoke, Harris Bigg Wither, esq. 

March 25. Jane, aged 20, and on 
the 26th, Mary, aged 17, daughters 
of Capt. Campbell, R.N. of King’s 
Terrace, Southsea. These young ladies 

were the daughters of Mrs. Campbell, 
formerly Miss Wallis, of the Theatre- 
Royal, Covent-garden. 

March 26. At Lymington, aged 57, 
Mr. Tho. Clarke, for many years a popu- 
lar lecturer on Natural Philosophy. 

March 27, At Southampton, aged 18, 
Charlotte Maria, third dau. of late James 
Blunt, esq. of Nether Wallop. 

Lately. At Newport, I.W. aged 84, 
Miss Jolliffe, sister of the late Dr. Benj. 
Jolliffe, of Merston. 

. April 3. In his 63d year, John Lang- 
ford, esq. of Timsbury. 
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April 6. At Kingston, near Ports. 
mouth, aged 75, R. V. Drury, esq. bro- 
ther of the late Adm. Drury. 

April 8. At Romsey, aged 76, Rich, 
H. Biggs, esq. formerly of Frimley, 
Surrey. 

April 15. At Lymington, aged 61, 
Eliz. Mary Ann, relict of the late Dr. 
Heathfield, of Frampton. 

Hertrorp.— Lately, At Barkway, 
near Royston, in her 80th year, the 
widow of John Stallybrass, esq. 

April 20. At Gobions, aged 42, Tho- 
mas Nash Kemble, esq. 

Kent.— March 18. At Margate, aged 
66, Daniel Jarvis, M.D. His funeral 
was attended by the authorities and most 
respectable inhabitants of the town, and 
his death is lamented as a public loss. 

March 23. At Canterbury, Hugh, 
infant son of the Hon. and Key. J. Evelyn 
Boscawen. 

April 13. At Seal, near Seven Oaks, 
Anne-Margaret, second dau. of the late 
J. Lock, esq., Major E. I. C. serv. and 
wife of the Rev. Wm. Stamer, 2d son of 
Sir Wm. Stamer, Bart., of Dublin. 

April 15. At the Royal Dockyard, 
Deptford, aged 72, Lieut. Augustus Mar- 
kett, R.N. 

April 18. At Blackheath, aged 84, 
John Platt, esq. 

At Chatham, J. F. Clifford, esq. 

April 20. At Sydenham, Elizabeth, 
3d dau. of the Rev. T. Bowdler, Rector 
of Addington. 

Lately. At Queenborough, .— 
Hobday, esq.—This is the third Mayor 
of that place that has died within 10 
months. 

Mipp.esex.—March 21. At Enfield, 
aged 55, Paitfield Mills, esq. 

March 27. At Ashford, aged 23, 
Robert Irving, esq. 

March 28. At Chiswick, in his 93d 
year, Tho. Loftus, Gent., formerly of 
Wisbeach, (a native of that place, ) after- 
wards of Peterborough, and father of the 
late Rev. Wm. Loftus, a Canon of that 
cathedral, and Rector of Maxey. 

March 30. At Barnet, in his 74th 
year, S. Rumball, esq. 

LINCOLNSHIRE.—March 20. At Slea- 
ford, in his 21st year, John Peacock, esq. 
of Clare hall, Camb., 2d son of the late 
Anthony Taylor Peacock, esq. 

March 30. At Beckingham Hall, aged 
66, John Milnes, esq. barrister-at-law, 
and one of the oldest magistrates for the 
parts of Kesteven, 

April 10. At Scotter, near Gains- 
borough, aged 49, Louisa, wife of the 
Rev. Henry John Wollaston, M.A. 
Rector of that parish, and dau. of the 
late William Symons, esq. of Bury St. 
Edmund's. 

NorruaMpron.—March 31., At Peter- 
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borough, Louisa, wife of the Rev. Christ. 
Carr, Incumbent of Newborough. 

April 21. At the rectory, Crick, aged 
88, Mrs. Hannah Jellico. 

NortrHuMBERLAND.— March 29. Eliz. 
wife of Christ. Blackett, esq. of Wylam, 
Northumberland, and only dau. of Mon- 
tague Burgoyne, esq. 

Lately. George Hogarth, esq. Deputy 
Lieutenant for the town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. 

Norts.—<pril 7. At Langwith-lodge, 
Robert Nassau Sutton, esq. uncle to 
Sir Richard Sutton, Bart. He was 
the third son of Sir Richard Sutton, the 
lst Bart. by his second wife Anne, dau. 
of Wm. Peere Williams, esq.: and mar- 
ried May 20, 1812, Mary Georgiana, 
dau. of John Manners Sutton, of Kel- 
ham, esq. and niece to the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

Oxon.—March 24. At Ewelme, aged 
74, Mary, widow of Benjamin White, esq. 

March 25. At Benson, Anna-Philip- 
pa, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Charles 
Ballard, Vicar of Charlgrove. 

SomeErsEt.—Feb. 15. At Bourton- 
house, James Harvey, esq. of the E. I. 
service, eldest son of the late Charles 
Harvey, esq. of Flax Bourton. 

March 12. At Bath, Frances-Sophia, 
eldest dau. of the late Col. Tempest 
West, of Ist guards, 

March 19. At Bath, aged 84, Eleanor, 
widow of E. Lyne, esq. third dau. of C. 
Welch, esq. Evesham. 

March 23. At Bath, Margaret, wife 
of James Jopp, esq. late of Winkton- 
house, Hants. 

March 25. At Stowey, at the house 
of his brother, Mr. Henry King, aged 27, 
Charles-Roe, youngest son of the late J. 
T. King, esq. of Blandford, Dorset. 

April 1. Aged 80, Mary, wife of Ed- 
ward Bury, esq. of Taunton. 

April2. In Alfred-street, Bath, Mrs. 
Hester Bowen, sister to the Rev. Thos. 
Bowen, of Troeydraur, co. Cardigan, and 
to the late W. Bowen, M.D. of Bath. 

April 9. At the house of her father, 
John Hody Chichester, esq. Stoke, near 
Shepton-Mallett, aged 49, Caroline-Ma- 
tilda Munden, wife of the Rev. John 
Munden, Rector of Corscombe, Dorset. 

Starrorp.— April 1. Henry Crockett, 
esq. of Little Onn Hall, a magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieut. of the County. He is 
succeeded in his estates by the Rev. Ro- 
bert Crockett, Rector of Nailstone. 

SurroLK.—March 31. Capt. Francis 
Weston, R. Art.only son of Col. Weston, 


of Shadowbush. 
Suprey.—Feb. 15. At East Sheen, 


aged 86, John Herbert Browne, > 
March2. At Weybridge, at the house 
of his mother-in-law, Mrs, Col. Brad- 
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shaw, Lieut. Samuel Carr, 11th Madras. 
N. I 


March 25. At Thames Ditton, in his 
3d year, Henry St. Clare, son of Rowland 
Edw. Williams, esq. 

March 26. At Weyborn House, Farn- 
ham, aged 72, Geo. Coldham Knight, esq. 

March 28. At Chobbam, Tho. Bain- 
bridge, esq. of Guildford-street. 

March 31. On Richmond-hill, in his 
80th year, M. Dick, esq. 

April 2. At Weybridge, aged 77, the 
widow of Wm. Bailey, esq. of Tonbridge 
Castle. 

April7. At Putney Heath, Matthew 
Halling, esq. of the firm of Halling, 
Pearce, and Stone, haberdashers, Cock- 
spur-street. This eccentric gentleman 
was well known in the neighbourhood of 
Berkeley and Newport, Gloucestershire, 
where he occasionally resided. 

Sussex.—Fvb. 19. At Brighton, the 
widow of the Rev. J. Rathbone, D.D. 
Vicar of Buckland, Berks, Vice-Princi- 
palof St. Mary Hall, Oxford. 

Feb. 25. At Worthing, aged 82, Mary, 
widow of Samuel Prime, esq. of Whitton, 
Middlesex. 

March 15. At Brighton, _ 22, 
Emma, third dau. of late Cha. Hibbert, 
esq. of Tottenham. 

At Brighton, Marianne, wife of the 
Rev. Wm. Crabtree, Rector of Check- 
endon, Oxfordshire, dau. of the late Wm. 
Vanderstegen, esq. of Cane-end. 

March 28. At Brighton, Sarah, widow 
of Robert Gooch, M.D. 

Aprill. At Brighton, aged 76, the 
widow of W. Jameson, esq. of Cork. 

Wanrwick.—Feb. 25. At Leamington, 
Alfred Lloyd, esq. 

March2. At Leamington, John 
Maxwell, esq. Lieut. 14th foot, third son 
of the Rev. Henry andthe late Lady Ann 
Maxwell. 

March 8 At Leamington, William 
Weston, esq. 

March 10. At Meriden Hall, Andrew, 
4th son of Richard Gresley, esq. 

March 11. Aged 57, John Allabone, 
esq. of Bilton Lodge. 

March 20. At the house of her uncle 
John Caldecott, esq. Holbrook Grange, 
aged 7, Laura Elizabeth Morris. 

March 22. At Alcester, aged 77, the 
widow of John Cheston, esq. 

April 3. Aged 101, Judith, wife of Isaac 
Cohen, of Coventry. 

April 12. At Henley in Arden, in his 
82nd year, Mr, Thomas Hoitt, late book- 
seller in that town. 

April 13. Aged71, George Lant, esq. 
for many years a highly respectable ban- 
ker in Coventry. 

WESTMORLAND.—March 29. At Ra- 
venstonedale, in her 82nd year, Isabel, 
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relict of Mr. John Guy, of that place, 
and mother of the Rev. Thomas Guy, 
Vicar of Howden. 

Wi.ts.—March 20, aged 75, Anne, 
widow of Henry Foot, esq. of Berwick 
St. John. 

March 21. At Corsham, aged 78, 
Mrs. Ann Audain, mother of Major John 
Willett Audain ; and on the 29th, also at 
Corsham, aged 56, Major John Willett 
Audain, surviving his mother only 8 days. 
He was appointed Ensign in the 16th 
foot, 1795; Lieut. 1796; Captain, 1804; 
brevet.-Major, 1814. 

March 28. At the house of her ne- 
phew Philip Hayward, esq. at Mar- 
den, near Devizes, in her 61st year, Miss 
Ann Ha d, the only daughter of the 
late William Hayward, esq. of Marden, 
grand-daughter of the late Philip Hay- 
ward, esq. and great-grand-daughter of the 
late William Hayward, esq. of Marden. 

April 4. t Trowbridge, William 
Everett Waldron, esq. an acting magis- 
trate for that county. 

April 5. In the 100th year of his age, 
Mr. John Hyde, of Salterton. 

April 18. At Woolley House, Thos. 
Tugwell, esq. many years an active Ma- 
gistrate and Deputy Lieutenant. 

Worcester.—March 5. Thos Snepp, 
esq. a Justice of the Peace for the county. 

March 22. At Barbourne Bank, the 
wife of M. Harper, esq. 

April 14. Sarah, wife of the Rev. 
Henry Southall, Vicar of Bishampton. 

Yorx.—Feb. 22. Aged 53, Richard 
Bell, esq. of Pocklington, surgeon, son 
of John Bell, esq. of the same place. 

Feb. 28. At the Manor house, Hat- 
field, near Doncaster, Colonel Massey. 

March 2. At Billings Hill, near 
Beverley, Elizabeth, widow of J. Mar- 
grave, esq. of Crowle, Lincolnshire. 

March 16. At Fulford, aged 66, Doro- 
thy, widow of Thos. Wilson, esq. Ald. 
of York. 

March 17. Aged 66, Ann, only dau. 
and heiress of the late John Hatfield, 
esq., of Hatfield House, near Doncaster, 
and relict of Wm. Gossip, esq. of Hat- 
field, by whom she had a numerous fa- 
mily = Hunter’s History of the Dean- 
ery of Doncaster, vol. i. p. 178.) 

March 26. At York, aged 78, Honor, 
widow of John Kendall, esq. 

Lately. At Encliffe, near Sheffield, 
aged 74, Wm. Patten, esq. late of Bir- 
mingham. 

April 13.. At the house of her son-in- 
law the Rev. W. T. Ellis, High Roans, 
near Strensall, aged 80, Mary, relict of 
Mr. Sheriff Brown, of York. 

IRELAND.— Jan. 14. At Newcastle 
Castlewellin, co. Down, Commander 
Wm. Daniell, R.N. (1826). 

Jan. 23, At Dublin, Capt. Chas. Geo. 





[April, 


Stanhope, h. p. 29th regt.; cousin to the 
Earl of Chesterfield. He was the third 
and youngest son of Rear-Admiral John 
Stanhope, who died in 1800, by Miss 
Caroline Dent; and brother to Captain 
Henry Stanhope, R.N. He married 
Nov. 6, 1820, Jane, eldest dau. of the late 
Sir James Galbraith, Bart. 

Feb. 2. At Shannon-grove, co. Lime- 
rick, Lieut. R.M. Waller, R.N. 

Feb. 8. At Boyle, Capt. Luke Dillon, 
h. p. 34th regt. 

Feb. 9. At Greenhills, co. Limerick, 
Capt. John Franklin, late of 95th =. 

Feb. 14. At Bushy Park, co. Wick- 
low, Robert Howard, esq. Cornet in 8th 
hussars; brother to Ralph Howard, esq. 
M.P. for that county, and to the Vis- 
countess dowager Powerscourt ; and cou- 
sin to the Earl of Wicklow. 

Feb. 23. At Limerick, John Gran- 
tham, esq. Civil Engineer. He went to 
Treland in 1822 to establish a communi- 
cation by steam on the Shannon; and, 
although he failed in that undertaking, 
yet, by his indefatigable efforts to promote 
the improvement of the country, he had 
attached to him the warmest affections of 
all his neighbours. His remains were in- 
terred in the cathedral of Killaloe, where 
the funeral service was performed by the 
Bishop. 

Feb. 25. At Sidney House, Cork, 
after an illness of sixteen hours, Gerald 
Callaghan, esq. formerly M.P. forthat city. 

Lately. At Brook-lodge, near Cork, 
the Hon. Mrs. St.-Lawrance, widow of 
the late Bishop of Cork and Ross. She 
was Frances, eldest dau. and coh. of the 
Rev. Hen. Coglan, D.D. and was left a 
widow, Jan. 10, 1831, having had three 
sons and five daughters (see our vol. 
cl. i. 269). 

At Richmond, near Cork, the dowager 
Lady Mannix. 

At Newtown-park, near Dublin, aged 
76, Joseph Goff, esq. 

At Corry’s Mountain, co. Fermanagh, 
aged 107, Patrick Sharkey, leaving a 
widow, a hale woman, in her 100th year. 

Major Summerfield, Major of the 83d 
regt. He is succeeded by his son-in-law 
Capt. Crofton. 

At Dublin, by drowning himself, Mr. 
George Penson, late of Covent-Garden 
Theatre, second son of Mr. Penson, for 
many years Manager of the Salisbury, 
Lymington, Blandford, and Newport 

eatres. 

March 15. At Dublin, Lt.-Col. Bra- 
bazon Disney, late 7th fusileers. 

Aprill. In Dublin, aged 31, Francis 
Melville Whyte, esq. eldest son of F. 
Whyte, esq. of Redhills lodge, Cavan. 

April 10. At Enniskillen, aged 35, 
Lieut. John Horsendon Peake, 59th Reg.’ 

Wates.—Latcly. At Ruthin, aged 73, 
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1833.) 


John Jones, esq. Clerk of the Peace of 
the county of Denbigh. 
At Beaumaris, aged 74, Jas. Harris, 


esq. 

“Ageass, Thos. Twiston, esq. of Den- 
bigh. 

SA ed 83, the widow of the Rev. Rich- 
ard Owen, Rector of Edern, Carnarv. 

At Aberauthen, John Enoch, esq. 
many years Captain and Paymaster in 
R. Cardigan militia. 

At Tanyrallt, Cardig. aged 25, Mr. 
Reuben Davies, known among the bards 
as Prydydd y Coed. 

In his 80th year, Owen Owen, esq. 
of Beaumaris, formerly surgeon 6th foot, 
and latterly half-pay 20th dragoons. 

At Beaumaris, the widow of George 
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Martin, esq. of Stockport, 3d. sister to 
Sir William Bulkeley Hughes, of Plas. 
ay ae, 

t Corwen, co. Merioneth, 1 
Mrs. Mary Edwards. dash: 

At 7 Edwin, co. Flint, aged 56, 
Edward Lewis, esq. 

Aged 9, Francis-John Wollaston, eld- 
est son of the Rev. J. W. Trevor, Vicar 
of Carnarvon. 

Jersey.—Feb. 13. At La Chasse, 
aged 57, Sarah, widow of S. Spalding, 
esq. M.D., F.R S., of Helme, Linlithg. 

Asroav.—Sept. 12. At Laulpettah, 
near Velore, aged 27, James-Stephen, 
second son of the Right Hon. Stephen 
Rumbold Lushington, Governor of the 
Presidency of Madras. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from March 17 to April 23, 1833. 





Christened. Buried. 2 and 5233|50 and 60 175 
Males 965 1955 Males 1050 $2105 5 5 and 10 80] 60 and 70 173 
Females 990 Females 1059 = J10 and 20 66] 70 and 80 153 

* ) 20 and 30119} 80 and 90 68 
Whereof have died stillborn and under FQ ¢ 30 and 40125/90 and 100 4 
CWO FORTS OF... ceccorcrscecsoccosece acvceed ale 40 and 50 182 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, April 12. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
8s. d. & d| & 
53 0 | 26 7 116 9 








Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
dja ais 4. 
31 9/29 6 | 32 4 








PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. April 19, 


Kent Bags........... 52. 10s. to 7. 10s. 
Sussex.......0+6 seeneed Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 
| en om OL Os. to O21 Os. 
Farnham (fine)........01. Os. to Ol. Os. 





Farnham(seconds) 02 Os. to Ol. Os. 
Kent Pockets....... 51. 12s. to 62 10s. 
NS en 5l. 5s. to 6h. 6s. 
Boi Oe & @ & Th 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, April 22, 
Smithfield, Hay, 2/7. 10s. to 3. 15s.—Straw, lJ. 6s. to 1. 13s.— Clover, 3/.10s. to 4v.15s. 


SMITHFIELD, April 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of Sibs. 
3s. © cece 0 


GR ciacstisvccssanione Od. to 4s. 4d. 
NN <5. ccccsdonsaars 3s. 2d. to 5s. Gd. 
Wee tocsdicecksasceessee 4s. Od. to 5s. 4d 
PIE Sos cckbabionnscssee 3s. Od. to 5s. 4d. 


Lamb ..... 


++ ee-eee-68. Od. to 7s. Od. 

Head of Cattle at Market, April 22: 
SER. siasaneses 2,060 Calves 104 
Sheep & Lambs 16,100 Pigs 130 


COAL MARKET, April 17, 


Walls Ends, from 16s. 3d. to 19s. 9d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 14s. 6d. to 20s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 5ls. 6d. Yellow Russia, 47s. Od. 


SOAP. — Yellow, 62s. 


Mottled, 70s. Curd, 72s. 


CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES, April 21, 1833. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Birmingham Canal, 239.—— Ellesmere and Chester, 76.——Grand Junction, 230. 


——Kennet and Avon Canal, 273.—— 


Leeds and Liverpool, 457.——Regent’s, 


163.— Rochdale, 95.—— London Dock Stock, 57.-—— St. Katharine’s, 66, 
—— West India, a em, and Manchester Railway, 188.—— Grand 
Junction Water Works, 59.——West Middlesex, 75. —— Globe Insurance, 145. 
Fy Suasdian, 274 Hope, 6{.——Chartered Gas Light, 55.——Imperial Gas, 

enix a 


514.——Ph 


as, 47.—Independent, 42.——General United, 43—— 


Land Company, 48,.— Reversionary Interest, 125. 


’ For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp. 
From March 26, to April 25, 1833, both inclusive. 


8 o’clock 
Morning. 


Day of 
Month 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
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fea 
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cloudy do. 
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do. & cloud. 
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& fair 
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& foggy | 
& show. | 
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| 
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Fahrenheit’ s Therm. 
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| 
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8 o'clock 
Morning. &. 
Noon. 
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Nigh t 


Weather. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From March 28, to April 26, 1833, both inclusive. 


in. pts. | 


, 20 fair,r. thun. 
» 40 ido. & cloud. 
, 68 cloud § &rain 
40 ido.&high w, 
, 35 ao. r.& sno. 
| do. 
Bi do. 
* er ido. 
» 95 ido. 


'30, 00 {fair 


» 18 \cloudy 
, 18 ido. = a 


30, 00 |do 


» 20 ido, & rain 


| 











Bank Stock. 


3 per Cent. 
Reduced. 


3 per Cent. 
Consols. 
34 per Cent. 
1818. 
Cent. 

ced 








‘874 
‘87 











Jakob 


874 
‘874 
875 
973 
874 


Tif 





DP oré pores SEE March & April. 


61192 |86j 
| 1904) 865 
191913 )868 
10)192" 864 
11/191 |86§ 
12}1903/864 
191191 \86% 
51914 864 
16 191, 864 
17/191 86% 


18192 |864 
19——'s64 
‘201199 |864 


8 


74/875 





| 933 
| O44 
| 944 
943 
943 


ion 


gL 


New 

1826. 

Long 
.— 


3 per Cent. 
4 per Cent. 


India Bonds. 


New S. S. 
Annuities. 


| 








| 24 pm. 
| 23 pm. 


| 
3 | 
| 
Pies: 
| 
| 


4£§—_— —  —— 





—le3 24pm. 
4———_— 2421 pm. 
<4, — | 21 23 pm. 
| ———| | 24. 26 pm. 
Lino ce 28 pm. 


Te 
Bs 
5 


> 
J 





5 
RSSEE 
su UU ws s 
BESSS85 


@ 
© 
x... ABS 
Or Gr Gr 
oo 


ad 


~) 





944 31014 
‘94. 541014 
954 5i101g 
954 $102 
954 2102 
95g §101z 








163| —'27 29 pm. 


| 163. ——!| 30 pm. 
165) 


16; 2214) 30 pm. 


4] 163/2224'28 : 30pm. 
28 29pm. 
|29 26 pm. | 

2224/28 26 pm. 
'26 28 pm. 

163/2244/26 27 pm. 

16§'224.5 28 26 pm. 

163/227 | (25 27 pm. 

163 [228 | |25 27 pm. 


16§|— 
163) 
1632 
163! 





95§ 41014 


164 
2294) 


29 32 pm. 
163! ——/30 31 pm. 
163219 |29 31 pm. 
163/219 |30 28 pm. 


229 |25 27 pm. 


THEME iil 











South Sea Stock, April 3, 973. ik 97§.—26, 973. 


Old South Sea Annuities, April 9, 843.— 


—24, 843, 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late RicaRpson, Gooptvck, and Co. 


J.B. NIC HOLL. § AND} SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREEFT, 








